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of a text for eleventh and twelfth grade classes in family life—both social studies 

and home economics—dealing with changes in the family, dating, mate selection, — 

= 9 marriage, parenthood, and family problems. All aspects of the family life program — 
are discussed: the importance of family relationships today, the range of problem 
and decisions young people encounter, from dating to mate selection and marriage, 


and the current problem of relationships i in a time of compulsory military training 
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freshman in his initial adjustment to college, the book assists him in his educa- 


tional, vocational, and personal punning and adjustment during college and in 
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‘Here is a sym sympathetic treatment of the adj as must b 
when the student m.ves from high callage with its intensified 
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on the experiences of more than a thousand students. All persons interested in 
these tr transi problems teenagers will find this stimulating reading. 
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EDICINE FOR EVERYBODY “would prescribe little more, in the 


writer’s opinion, than therapy for 
pT advocating suitably vitalized socio- a slightly run-down condition. Before they 
logical theory as a ‘remedy { for the per- pe 


even venture to ‘recommend that, 

many of them would apply the old ‘maxim, 
“Physician, heal In v what follows, 
_ therefore, a good deal will be said that is 


? ennial ailments of sociology, those of us 
committed to the theoretical enterprise run — 
at risk of being likened to the ‘ Tennessee = 

mountain physician. This representative of chiefly applicable to practitioners of theory — 
long-since-outmoded medical notions, while 


| q - —but anyway, aren’t we all inveterate theo- 
making his | saddlebag rizers? Differences between us lie mostly in 


sae 
497 : patient who was “goin into a decline with the amount of explicit attention that w we pay 


4 rackin’ cough. After some head- scratch- to theory; implicitly, avoidance of theoreti 
ing, our physician decided that he was con- cal commitment seems quite” 
fronted by a case of “hasty consumption. + Shifting similes, what’s sauce for the gc goose 

is sauce for the gander, and it’s sometimes | 


‘Thinking that such ills Teally I had no remedy, 
and that the victim’s days were numbered, Si to tell oe mei and and which is 


he nevertheless decided to recommend that 
gander, 


_ something be done, if only to “set the poor = 


NOT EVERYBODY IS A FADDI IST ie 


like you got a case 0” lopin’ TB. But tell attention that ‘we pay, to 
you what I kin do: . got some pills here techniques of investigation, on the other = 
that'll throw you into fits, : nt I’m hell on hand, are easy to see. Some of us known > 

After all, however, sociology is in fair- ity such differences, particu- 


niddling health, and no such counsels of larly where what they regard as_ ewe 
despair need be offered. Sociological theo- concentration ‘on measurement is is concerned. 
it may be granted that in American s so- 
4 *The present paper was specially written at ciology, at least, there has been, is, and will 
\ the invitation of President Znaniecki and the Pro- be much measurement faddism. Indeed, the 


am Committee of the American Sociological 
Society. It will be discussed with the 1953 Presi- assertion be risked that one of our” 


dential Address of Samuel A. Stouffer (American ‘conspicuous “characteristics people is 
_ | Seciological Review, December 1953), at a session “a yen for gadgets,” and some measurement 
, | tthe 1954 convention at Urbana, Illinois. The devices unquestionably are handled by the 


7 
writer accepted the invitation, however, only after more fad- obsessed d American ‘sociologists 
stipulating that the paper was to be in no sense 


atejoinder to Stouffer’ s address, nor to any similar though they we were gadgets or even gimmicks. 
"But after all, scientists other than sociolo- 
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7 AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
gists and ther than Americans attention that we respectively pay to tech. 
_ demonstrably — generate crazes about trick 1 niques of investigation, particularly where testing de 
devices of one kind or another Conse- measurement is concerned, find no echo in ens 
quently, dealing directly | or by imputation _ the words above quoted—nor, it it may be with empi 
; with the more obviously irrational —— added, in their contexts. In fact, “the State. sources out 
of measurement-mania as topics for sociology ments referred to could be construed as indi- not initial] 
knowledge analysis, let us say, of Ameri- cating the _ writer ’s agreement, mutatis doing this. 
saa n sociology only would represent a sadly mutandis, with the F renchman in the fa Znaniecki | 
limited perspective. The focus: should take miliar tale who as with: “Vive ly tion,5 shoul 
in at least several other contemporary socie- différence!” ant place- 
ties in various parts of the world that are All genuine efforts, zealous or to affirm tl 
also secularizing rapidly. In such societies, | Seemingly ¢ over-enthusiastic, at scientific pre. tance of li 
as it was put by the writer in 1942, ‘ « Irra- cision n, whether classifiable a: as 1 ‘measurement case studies 
abound, but they must bear the “not should be welcomed and deriving hy 
saving | label of | ‘scientific.’ Genuine science, — tively criticized by those whose interests j in for many s 
of course, has great power and influence, but precision a are likewise genuine but “are dif induction 1 
among its practitioners few are called but ferently directed. The -far- -flung scientific sorts we 
_ Many are chosen. That i is to say, the prestige 4 enterprise _ offers scope to symbolic logic, ‘measuremer 
_ of science in a secular society is so great that i general mathematics, constructive typology, simple p penc 
oe 4 scientific quacks flourish li the green bay an and “many ‘other ways of making “mental | fined obser\ 
Operations” _ accurate and communicable | in quasi-ex] 
Let it be noted that in lines though, as the history of mathematics cated procec 
& and fake science are expressly distinguished - —to name no other intellectual method— terests cent 
and that the real ‘sort is not disparaged. demonstrates, valid conclusions be tive inducti 


Indeed, in a passage of earlier date and reached ‘ “intuitively” or by “insight leap,” ans’ 


municable, 


ituitive technicians 

somewhat - similar import the following ex: the task of Stating explicitly each and every | 
plicit reservations occur: “... to the genuine one of the steps between start and finish 
4 scientist who wields his ‘tools with full _ still remains, and often cannot be completed 

e awareness of their uses and limitations none without in much time and labor. . The writer 
of these strictures [re quackery] apply. He yields to no one in his admiration for the 
. is no high- -priest, to be sure, and he has no _social- cultural sensitivity and insight of a 


: key to the cosmos, but in spite—or "perhaps: _ Redfield, for example, and he strongly feels 


“because—of this he merits the most ‘pro- the pull of the article in which they are 9 Justifiable 
found respect.” And, to o clinch the point, persuasively recommended,* but he never- concentratio 
: ‘al in a still earlier discussion this opinion was theless wishes that definite procedures for} and nothin; 


_ expressed: “. . . there seems reason to expect increasing sensitivity and facilitating i ip 


that | statistical techniques and like devi ices _ sight, and over and above this, for insuring 
for attaining ~ precision in . sociological re- precision, had also been set ‘forth. Art is of 
search will be used in such ways that eT oe its own best reason for being, but inprovemen 
g ‘potentialities will be realized. can also be placed in the service of science.| more 


Nothing can take the place of sensitivity ani 
‘FROM ART TO SCIENCE insight in the scientific study of things 


human—on this point there is the fullest 
Hence it it should be that those soc agreem ement with Redfield—but without el: a 4 Sertiner 


logical theorists who unqualifiedly 
fective implementation the transition from from wh 
the difference between us in the amount of _ m whatev 
an emphasis primarily artistic to one pri greeted j in a tl 
1 Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, eds., Mar-— 1s never made. There shoul 
riage and the Family, Boston: D. C. Heath — those laying 
Contemporary Social Theory, New ‘This must not only 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, p. 18. “mental operations” accurate and oon New eck: 
Thought from Lore to Science, 2nd ed., Washington, —_ 4 Robert Redfield, “Th “The “Art of Social Science,’ acre 
Riversals in 
4 Sociological R 


D. C.: Harren Press, 1952. This passage is identical American Journal of Sc 54 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ansible ‘but must also provide means of energies along lines different hee ‘ae 

testing definite and | internally co consistent scientific. . To change slightly ‘the bearing of 

hypotheses, for instance, by confrontation Matthew 23: 23, “. . . these you ought to 

with empirical evidence stemming from have done, without “neglecting the others.” 

sources out of which those h hypotheses were Or, let us compare one all-too-familiar text 

not initially derived. Among the ways of with another of diametrically opposed mean- 

doing this, analytic induction, | which ing, he who is not with me is against 

‘Tnaniecki has repeatedly called our atten- me.” ” (Matthew 12:30) versus ‘ a that 

tion, 5 should certainly be granted a signifi- - is not against us is for us” (Mark | 9:40), Zz —_ 

| cant place—and to say this is unreservedly ‘Suis choose the latter as our watchword. 


tance of life- history documents and other THP PROPER STUDY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 

case studies as sources for testing | as well as _ Presuming no now to speak on behalf of = * 
struc deriving hypotheses. Yet it is also true that ‘major. interest is so sociological 
problems theory, for what do we stand? If it is socio- 
are dij-| induction utilizing measurement of many 5 
cientific sorts as” well as devices for making such theory And 
pology simple pencil-and-paper questionnaires to re- = 
moe eginning to answer these three “what is” 
“mental | fined observational recordings of interaction (quetions out way of s stating 4 
stings the hat ont” it must be said tha 

theories, bw “Ww ) said _Where, 
shuld ot aed when, and why” are mt 
at ciologica t eory as such. They may furnish 
d finish | Only if there were | demonstrable lack of com- 
theory, but that is another matter. _ 

mpleted prehension of the ultimate scientific bearing ~~ 1 


e writer; of the technique in question would such 


thought as the most obvious exam ple, even 
for the harsh language be warranted, and d even then the function 1 of furnishing material i is ham- r 


ht of a mon may think much thot’ s nae canny 
pered or rendered well- -nigh impossible by 
gly ont. “di di the effort to elicit “appreciation” of Ikhnaton 
dager justifiable differences in direction an or Plato or Ibn K Khaldin . Most professional 


4 ry sociologists are re prepared to grant the truth 
OF var of the maxim, Vixere fortes ante Agamem-— 


| 


At times, to choose the history of social 


ting in- ‘can perpetrate will diminish the justification. 
insuring | Painstaking efforts in the clearer formulation 


nona, but would also insist that the mighty — 
men who lived before Agamemnon or P.D. 

Art isd of roblems, roperly selective description, 

| place. No useful “purpose for sociological 


nce. 
y nent of research design, greater relevance ancients through the imputation t to them of 


f things! of symbolic. formulation (whether _mathe- that, their day generation, they 


ullest 
‘matical otherwise), increased simply ‘could “not entertained. ‘The ] 


pertinence of measurement, and so on, history of social thought can be -Inade vital 
one for substantive sociological theory only by 


meeted i in the most cordial fashion possible. ¥ subjecting it to sociology of knowledge anal-— 


should be no ysis. When by means of that analysis 
See laying s ress on sociological theory as core theorems of the men ‘in question have 


sich and those preferring — their been properly related to their respective = 


— Znaniecki, The Method of iain tings, and those aspects | of such theorems iso- 

New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. See the lated ‘that | can with warrant be transferred 


ncent article by Ralph H. Turner, “The Quest for to the different setting in some, wavs 
Universals in Sociological ” American — 4 g 


| Sociological Review, (December, 1953), pp. cally different) in which the Contemporary — 
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time and effort on the history of social Structures, functions, systems, roles, s statuses “such, to! 
oe thought at the ; graduate level is justified ified, value- -orientations, ons, and so on and om precision, 


not. verre are strictly comparable, even when adequate 


(Note, however, the qualification on “at the the account is taken of differing time, place, and 
a ”? 

graduate level.” Undergraduate preparation, — circumstance, with theorems now in the fore. 
in most colleges, for graduate work front of discussion—but if substantive S0- 


The di 


of even moderately sophisticated character  ciological theory is be vitalized, more) 
‘is remarkably deficient. Mathematics, logic, be done ‘than admiringly to | 
foreign languages, EF English, history, philoso- “Ohs” and ” After” all, in spite of | 
a “what is 
phy, and knowledge of basic literature such — faddism, sloppy scholarship, ‘shallow back. Wehat is 
as the Bible and the Homeric Epic « cannot > - ground, and the other dreary details of « our : » remai 
be adequately imparted in graduate school, shortcomings, we do stand on the shoulders 
and yet the sociologist, to an extent perhaps - of our forerunners, and we consequently see 7 ie as 


even greater than that requisite for his other - farther, in many important directions, than ‘The vit 
“behavioral-science” colleagues, must apply they conceivably could. Obviously, they can}. 


them during his graduate training. The and should be dealt v with by means of soci- _ 


infusion. | 

remedy, in the writer’s judgment, is to stipu- ology of knowledge, just to make sure that og ‘hint 

late a modicum of competence in at least the: theorems they presented are really com- in commit 

the above ‘undergraduate subjects as neces- parable. with our own. The writer feels that in a ft the thir 


sary for admission to graduate work in soci- many instances such comparabilities have al- é 
ology, and to hold Id firmly | to that stipulation — ready been demonstrated, and that further; 
in spite e of the temptation to swell the roster a demonstrations are ‘readily possible. If this is | 
of candidates for the Master’s and Doctor’ Ss the case, we can then vitalize both the history 
degrees. In other words, substantive socio-— of sociological ‘theories and today’s  substan- 
logical theory | can be vitalized by “more tive theory by dealing with relevant « concepts 
aa careful sel selection of those who are to — comprehensively : and nd directly rather than by | 
professional sociological training. ) Parroting an antiquarian ‘ ‘It’s all been said | 
history of social thought, the before” on the one hand or a stylish “Tt’s | 

broadest | sense, of course includes | general ae and therefore true” on the other, { 
considerations of social affairs in our own Thes substantive worker certainly need not 
day, but for present graduate-school instruc- 4 quote from or the predecessors on 

tional purposes in the “behavioral sciences” — whose theorems he constructively draws or | 
there seems little point in extending it beyond whose instructive errors he avoids, but he 
the middle or end of the nineteenth century. certainly does have the obligation to be 
| This will involve a fair amount of overlap — thoroughly familiar with their work in 9 
with the: history of more ‘specifically socio- far as it has a significant bearing on his own, 
logical theories, which may somewhat arbi- N Not only this: he has the duty of maintaining 
trarily b nevertheless ‘conveniently scientific continuity—for the sake 0 of science, 
“= 3 viewed as starting to get under way with © not of scholarship—by using, to an extent 
Comte in the earlier of the nineteenth. consistent with precision and communica: 
century. Such overlap, however, is: by n no bility, terminology that has been adequately 
means disadvat ntageous, for the contrast it. established a: previous workers. This is no 
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Itisa for freedom from gobble 
‘SENSE OF THEORIES dygook, contempt for or “layman’ language,” 

tee in the history of cliquish esotericism, autistic reveries $ 
own in print, and ponderous obscuring df "are not sot 


‘theories, th there is danger « of succumbing an 
merely appreciative treatment. True it is the otherwise obvi ious. (The writer has him | least borde 


that Comte, Marx, Spencer, Maine, Schiifile, indulged in specialized Academese on 
seldor 


* Simmel, Ténnies, “and scores of ‘others ad- many occasions, and that not only in his | 
warily, 
Much 


vanced theorems dealing with brash merciful to me a 


relations, rocesses, groups large and small, theory as 
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bed “what is” questions. A good deal more e about 
back. | 


| the remainder of this paper will be devoted 


_ The vitalizing of sociological theory | neces-_ 
ey can 


| infusion. Proviso: properly understood, first- 


as: a problem- solving aid, then the much- 


i Nothing that will be said about the pressing 
history. 


ubstan- 


drawal” for the purpose of developing crea- 
tive e abstractions is here viewed as part and 
amount of aimless busy- work, even though 
graced by fancy. language in current v vogue, 
can replace hard, persistent, constructive 


“sociological theorist ‘must know, i in 
4 of the descriptive literature i in é all f fields rele- bs 


he is currently occupied. This means, in con- 


VITALIZIN NG SOCIOLOGICAL, “THEORY 


precision, ‘continuity, and done a ‘a. halfway. de decent comparative job 

relevance. ‘based on on library research, that 
_ not have involved wide-ranging comparison. 

FACING FACTS For instance, i in Europe alone the easily 

basic infant- training similarities 


The has by nov now shifted ‘away ; 
from the “what is not” approach, and a 2 Thsten Dutch, Swiss, and Germans, or ied 


_Ulstermen South Irish, accompanied 
th 
“itl light been t on our as early as ‘childhood adolescence 


_ basic divergences, writ large in recent h 
tory, in political outlook, , ideological « orien- 
q 

to that—without, it should be clear, any have pect 
hope of e even reasonably full elucidation. given pause fo 

(To say this is by no means to under- value 
rigorously quantitative research, based 
‘carefully collected m material along the e lines 
he has done 
rural | Wi is- 


“what is” needs to said, however, and 


rate thinking (which is not always best done 


if the ‘thinker in question needs a an armchair 
point.’ Some current sociological theorists, 


maligned armchair is a requirement too. although not to be numbered among_ the 
besotted, have tucked far too > many “ national — 
need for the saturation of theory with appro- 3 character’ "and similar stereotypes into con: con- 


priate empirical evidence should be inter- Venient niches in 
schematic structures (although there aren't 


preted as opposition to armchair work; on 
“the contrary, what Toynbee “calls “wi ith- ‘enough stereotypes ‘fill all the niches) ; 
> it is to be hoped that this practice will 
q abandoned by those now involved d in it, 
and that it will find no imitators. 
__Vitalized sociological theory can n be pro- 
vided only by sociological theorists who are 
also. qualified empirical _Tesearchers, who 


theorizing. “This proviso thus flatly stated, have | undergone painstaking, ardu-— 
the ous discipline of collecting primary source 


parcel of genuinely scientific endeavor. No— 


_ itis now a little less risky to proces 


empirical ‘materials, are ‘prepared to recognize, 
_ by inclination, training , and experience, that 


there are many “damned facts” that a theory 
may | integrate but c cannot subjugate. I In short, = 
the worker 1 who professionally concentrates _ 
on the nomothetic is not professionally com-— 


crete terms, that he must not theorize on etent unless he is also skilled in” — 
‘the spongy ground of stereotypes. The simply 


6William H. Sewell, “Infant Training and the 
hair- “raising things that happen when he Personality “Child,” American Journal 


does have been all too amply, exemplified in Sociology, 58 (September, 1952), pp. 150-159. See _ 
recent years by what has been going | on also the writer’s “German Families Today,” in 


wealth of detail, a very substantial amount _ 


vant to the problem or - problems with which 


among writers on “national character,” Hans J. Morgenthau, ed., Germany and the 
sonality and culture,” 


Future of Europe, Chicago: University of Chicago 


th “infant Se added, Press, 1951, pp. 12-24, esp. pp. 18-19. 
a e like—most of whom, be it hastily adde _ There has just drifted into the writer’s ken a 


are not sociologists although operating in at rib- tickling satire by Edgar F. Borgatta of the 
Teast borderline social- peychological and so- arvard Laboratory of Social Relations, “Sidesteps 


: “iological territory— ae however, even tow ard a Non-Special Theory.” In it, among other 


seldom- -seen “sociological angel “treads things, infant training is hilariously related to the 


process of “de- umbilification.” ’ The satire 2 in 


— 
marily. Je hectographed form , and Dr. Borgata may have 
Much of the nonsense would: never have extra copies. te 


— 
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The greater number of us th ‘think of 


a 
usual “requirements” for the Ph.D. should 

q 


= many of us think that there isn’t anything 


‘thinking tha 
tion” with “ rigorous analysis” ‘those ad- that help them to get around the ‘oct, toa 
dicted to this antithesis, it is safe to say, fied to repeatedly by the overwhelming 


they had, they would have thropology, and other primary source in- 

found occasion for humility rather than  vestigators as well, that it is demonstrably 
much more ‘difficult, and at times impossible, 
to short-range pope ; about ‘ “what 


en talking g at about ‘the 4 ‘sch ooling -reaching concerning a 


sociologist, and particularly the s sociological i 
theorist, in good descriptive techniques, it _ ‘knows the in question? Thet inate 
preters, informants, ‘etc. , etc., do “not suf 


~ should © without saying that all the cus- 
tioned, and ‘ficiently fill the bill? And suppose that 


considerable amount that has gone unmen- Knuckleheads chorus, ‘We 
tioned, both descriptive. and analytic, i is 


taken for granted. With few exceptions, the 


‘study those Spigs, Wops, ‘Krauts, Gooks, or 
Nips anyway; we want to stay home, in- 
vestigating that Paradise that ain ’t no town, 


not be drastically reduced, much less elimi- ain't no city— a little of ‘place called 


nated. Moreover, in several instances city”? lly 
uirements should be increased and new Well, there rea isn’t any 
knuckleheads will be knuckleheads. To those 

ones, such as symbolic logic, introduced. As 


Tong’ as this is Clearly understood, ‘singling | however, be replied 
that even to. describe the value- -system of 


“out a few matters for special attention in the po 
next part of this paper will not, it is hoped, Ditty- -wa-ditty, to get at the “pattern varia- 


result in over emphasis. bles” ‘that provide the cultural context of 
Description involves symbols, and of 
symbolic systems the most important, far , ee 
_— away, ‘is still language. Tf sociological Ditty- -wa- dittyese, but also to be fully aware - 
theory, : still to ‘confine ourselves chiefly to Mi of the ; special ways in which the Di itty- Wa a 
that field, is to be vitalized, there must be | ditty symbolic system interweaves with the # 
radical change the c current t attitude roles, statuses, groups, norms, and 


waned language training. pe under investigation. Those special ways 
i interweaving, ; and | those social relations and 


be adequately bjected to 
Ph.D. French-German or similar. requirement _ Structures, can be adequately subjected to 


as at best a means of enabling us to read predictive generalization only when the sym- 
— bolic system is known in all its intricacy, — 

is crucially important for special- ~ ‘oo knowledge 
ized interests, and as at worst a distasteful h igh 1 ch. 
utterly meaningless punishment. be t is readily demonstrable that t e way i 


ay, 


all ‘Ditty-wa- ditty doings, and to avoid ‘stereo- 
typing, it is necessary not only to speak 


sure, the more lighthearted “may ‘at which heightened awareness of the investi- 


¥ ently enio t k h 4 gator’s own language is acquired is throug 
Furt the learning of another, and that hard on the | 


” 
language other than good old Amurri- heels of this “language as such” begins to 


that is important, let alone crucially so, 
for #s any anyway, for if there were, . cath 7 theorist is s really prepared to deal with the 
already have been translated by those newly- problem of cultural relativism; until then, 

a arrived migrants to God’s country who have if he is not a hene-eapenr student of Ditty-wa- \% 


. 7 a to get some kind of foothold by doing hack- _ ditty, but merely a deaf-and-dumb native. | 
work that is far beneath our dignity. No Hence, as a step toward the vitalizing of | 


comment, for “with “ignorance the the gods 


sociological theory, the writer is prepared 


themselves contend in in vain.’ settle 


ust one language, = 


loom up. .W hen that appears, the sociological a 


ship.” We 


more lans 
more desi 


ing of 
have never tried their hands at “mere de majority of competent field workers in an- 


language, 
different 


one =maje 
casionally 


examinati 
given people, unless the investigator 
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_ VITALIZING SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


‘that - , necessarily a “language of scholar- ready been subjected ‘to critical analysis by 
4 ship.” ” We should all like to be able to read numerous historians and 


more languages than we do, of course, but similar scholars. 
testi. more desirable than the customary ‘smatter- Relatively little can or should be said said 
Iming ing of one Romance and Germanic. about situations where the subjects are 
n an- language, or one language from each of as it were, “in the cage.” The small- l-group 
e in- different “language families” (which at “laboratory,” for example, with its one-way 
rably one major American graduate school oc- windows panels for compartmentalization, 
sible casionally permits), would be thorough microphones an and electronic recorders (tape, 
hat j knowledge of one. wire, etc.), sound motion- -picture » cameras, 


to prevent the one- language graduate "flashing lights and arrays of push- 
examination from degenerating | into the automatic signal timers, and similar devices, 
farce that we now witness for two? Give two is a highly — ‘s specialized "setup concerning 

examinations in the one language, the first which the sociological theorist, in his 
for high- level ‘reading, | and the second for marily theoretical capacity, “need not know 

_ reasonably fluent conversation. Whether the much more tk han the limiting conditions. 
one language is to be a “language of scholar- He should of course actually conduct or at — 

ship” | or. a language to be used primarily in least participate in “cage studies” in order to 

field work among a people having n no social- become fully aware of these limiting condi- 

scientific literature of any consequence, i 


tions, and this awareness will be facilitated - 
~ even no customary use of writing, can read- if he himself learns to operate at least a few 
ily | be left to » the student and his ¢ Vsserta- of the various recording gadgets and obser- — oe 
4 tion supervisor. Safeguards of many sorts” --vational aids. If such elaborate facilities are 

there must be, naturally; Americans in gen- not available to him at the very least he | 
eral are so allergic to foreign- language t train- can see or assist in ‘studies where student 
that some of our better students stooges, , working for grades or pork student 


for him have I offended. with the roles that they are Hoke: to enact 


by the conditions of the problem assigned 


AGE STUDY AND Lom = them by the “laboratory experimenter.” 

sociological theorist, under such 

The percipient, t theoretically sophia ‘cumstances, will in all probability y learn 

symbolically sensitized, and scientifi- idly how problems can be adapted to 
“ cally conscientious observer, however, am? the facilities at the disposal of the “experi- : 


4 
Zz 


menter,’ and how the cultural context 
“pattern variables” of the interaction situa-— 
tion can be completely cancelled by 


‘7 be given opportunity y to] put his descriptive 
capacities to work before professional 
training is finished, or at least before he has — 
too definitely committed himself to any of 

the current variants of | substantive sociologi- 
\ cal theory. This means that his own later | 


ingenuity of the “experimental design. ” In- 
deed, he will learn how students, i in | the 
“Jaboratory” for an hour or three or 
four times weekly, can be entirely — 


creative contributions to theory will be vita- 
not only with regard to the attitudes they 


lized by empirical infusion in the most effec- 


‘tive way possible ; namely, by a actual experi- a have acquired during the eighteen or or twenty 


7 

\= in the recording of primary-source evi- 


ears of their previous existence, , but also 


gical with 1 regard their other curricular 


dence. (This is. not to belittle in any way 


the = extracurricular activities during the one 
the of careful ‘ “library research,” 

then, either with primary or secondary sources— hundred and sixty four hours, or there- 

one of the major shortcomings of much con- "abouts, of the remainder of their weekly 
juve. | temporary sociology lies i in failure ade-— “routine. bea, int vad? 
ig of at quately to utilize, or even to search for, ‘the Further, if the sociological theorist has 
7 tremendous store of already-recorded ma- picked up some knowledge of the history of 


which have al- . psychology as an ‘undergraduate (and mo most 


terials, large proportions 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


Ss us have), he will be forcibly and fruit- of data for, and the limiting conditions of, ; scientists 
fully reminded of the old nonsense- “syllable “cage studies” that he needs for his | themselves 

experiments on memory associated with the purposes, there is still the whole 


_ name of Ebbinghaus. This psychological ex of man’s life outside the cage to Oc under the 
_ perimenter, it will be recalled, ingeniously cupy his attention. _ Consequently, he should | field servic 
cancelled certain variables that were intro-— acquire familiarity with primary-source | 
~ duced in into memory experiments by trouble- - a cording skills that are usable “outside. die E skills and 
- some meanings acquired by his subjects as Many - of the gadgets ‘noted above work for trainin 
had become ‘human through well beyond “laboratory” confines, and if they ha 


addition there all the possibilities of the 


tion, by giving ag the ‘subjects lists sof buttonhole camera, wristwatch microphone 

nonsense syllables—i.e. , meaningless items and inner-pocket wire recorder, and like 
—to memorize, taught psychologists ; a good ‘ ‘undercover’ ” instruments for dealing with 4 
about how human beings ‘respond. when n man’s interactions in his ordinary habitats q 
sour 


lize sociol 
everyday | 
pay undue 
precedents 
‘thing 
etary” tra 


their troublesome humanness is reduced to without unduly a alerting the ‘Presence 
a minimum by “getting rid” of the “human-_ a 

istic coefficient.” Unfortunately, very little if available information about “espionage appli- 
anything was learned about memory as it ances used by field operatives of the Office of 
actually operates under | specifically Strategic Services. (OSS) and like agencies 
conditions e., in meaningful -situations—_ during World War II can be of much value.’ 

: but Ebbinghaus nevertheless has a place in ( Incidentally, social psychologists and ‘soci- 
the history of psychology. ologists were under-represented among these _ operatives, 
— By being reminded of Ebbinghaus through operatives, largely because said behavioral — to which 1 
direct or indirect participation in “cage ——— or where 
studies” of the kind n now so popular, writer cannot resist the to to function 


sociological theorist will doubiless find him- inject an aside that is perhaps even more irrelevant — recording i 
"ere 


the i 
; self vitalized. At the very least he will learn, _ than is ordinarily the case. Wars may not be | na direct 
ar ai who lly profitless even for the peaceful academician, let it mere 


negatively speaking, how to restrain his | tears as shown by the recent “cracking” of the My- a" eo? es 
or to keep a straight face, and positively, cenaean tablet “code” by ‘Michael Vestris, 
how to place his lingual member well to one British lawyer who during World War II was  “nowle ge 


ot, the: other. of bis buncel. cavity. In that some 


4 
, sages—i.e., in cryptography. By the consequent sources—in 
fairness, moreover, it must be said th that he — discovery that the bearers of the Mycenaean culture i bereaveme! 


‘may well make ‘other and more genuinely archaic Greek, confirmation of the shrewd 


Positive. acquisitions of theoretical signifi- speculations, based on archaeological and proto- cedures su. 
4 cance; for example, he will almost certainly historical evidence, of a mincrity of Hellenists i | th ne —— 


di ver. th mall er ._ been provided, and the prospect now is that large- 
scover that sma gr oups are far too, im- decipherment will lead not only to revo- the 


portant for general sociological theory to be Tutionized knowledge of the Mycenaeans and Consequence 
-disdainfully relinquished to the ultra-special- heirs, but also of their predecessors, the Minoans. | Sociological | 


paychalegically seeteicted cage keepers. Indeed, it ‘may prove possible to decipher Linear Of 


Script A, which is presumably Minoan. if that 

“code” ’ is ever “cracked,” our knowledge a man, articles, “Th 

culture, and society, ont that not only in ie German Offic 

_However this may be, the ‘sociological Aegean world, will be tremendously advanced. 28 (October, 
| 


Hurrah serendipity! (Merton’s ~-research- the Impotent 
r h legi pity 
theorist has a legitimate interest ‘in social scientific usage but fer q 29 (March, 


interaction - under any conditions whatever ieee to the theme, more recent than the tale Assassination, 

_ —indeed, it may perhaps hesitantly be e said alluded to by Horace Walpole, “The Three Princes — 

| that in spite of Tecent psychological focus of Serendip,” see Ellen Burns Sherman, Words to 
a sor ont ‘group relations,” ” sociological theory as the Wise—and Otherwise, New York: : Holt, 1907, 

such has long rooted in the study of inter- pp. 115-137. Other references are Samuel Arthur 

y Michael, -Mancroft Essays, London: Cape, 

7 action among —— of all sorts and descrip- 1939 , pp. 113- 117, essay entitled “Serendipity”; 

g” h carry he ELH, Jour- 

, tions” (“among ere carrying the sense o Leslie Hotson, “Literary Serendipity,” E » % 
both “in” and “between,” as well as of simi- cad of English Literary History, 9 (June, — 

=) prepositions). Hence, even though the 79-945 eleven items, from 1875 to 

A Medium of 

sociological theorist may with 
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VITALIZING § SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

whole strain as they might, they couldn’t deliver should occasionally be specific!) 
‘under the differently rigorous conditions of The sociologist who really wants to pro- 
hould ‘field service during the actual combat period. vide : for his students (and perhaps for him- &: 
| Moreover, ‘most of them had no linguistic self) genuinely vitalizing recording experi- 
ae skills and, given the short time available ence could go about his task as follows: — 
| for training, couldn’ have any eve (1) Secure documents recording a series 
ca > of situations that have actually occurred. 
h The situations earliest in series 
not involve more than two persons; later, 
| like larger numbers of participants should be 


bitats _ Fortunately enough, most of the primary- 
source recording experience needed t to vita- 


sence motion-picture scripts might be used, but 

blicly lize sociological theorizing can come from these substitutes are certainly 
appli. everyday peacetime situations; we need not _than the original.”) ter 


(2) Some of the two- perso 


‘situations should be “casual” nd 


undue heed to cloak-and -dagger gadget 
precedents. We could, however, learn some 


encies 
| ‘hing from cloak- and- d-dagger_ “non vadg- “tense”; the situations comprising “more 
etary” training by means of which field (polyadic) should also include both 


operatives, when confronted by situations < these varieties. Under “casual” may be 
courts 


the to which their gadgets were not applicable 
or where none were available, were enabled 


to function as their reasonably accurate "educational give- take, 
evant recording | instruments. Hereinafter, however, comprises bereavement “scenes, fights, pas- 


at be no direct reference will be made to this; 4 
| let it merely be understood that the writer 


sionate love- making, religiously or patrioti- 
cally exalted happenings, and the like 
gleaned many of his suggestions from (3) From the documents prepare scripts 
I knowledge ‘of certain OSS operations,® and (except a as noted in the parenthetical re- 


f mes- that some ideas have from other marks in 1 above). These scripts should put 


"Sa 


| -sources—in particular, ca case studies of “tense” the appropriate situational happenings in: 
| bereavement situations. (Obviously, the pro- 
ts has | of to the limit of advisability (which for 
large- al “a “most recorders is below five persons), like- 
their Consequences Black Propaganda,” wise without and wit 
inoans. Sociological Review, 14 (April, 1949), pp. 221-235. Secure _and train in suitable casts for 
Linear Of some interest in this connection may also be the various situations, and put them through 
f that | some of his field-recorded cases contained in his the” scripts: (a) without, ie, for voice 

man, _atticles, “The Regimented Man: Interviews with recording and reproduction only (tape, wire, 

in German Officials under the Social Forces, disk); and (b) with, ie, for sound 
28 (October, 1949), pp. 19-24; Propaganda and camera or or kinescope. 
earch- the Impotent German Intellectual, Social Forces, — 6) in un a “casual” dialogue reproduction, * 

musing 29 (March, 151), pp. 273-276; “Max Weber, 

ne tale | Assassination, and German Guilt,” American Jour- - permitting the recorders to ime notes and, s 

Princes of Economics and Sociology, 10 (July, 1951), , training, using short- 


1907, | and Black Propaganda,” "American Journal of (6) As “soon as. the dialogue has been 
Arthur | Economics and Sociology, 10 (January, 1951), pp. run, have the recorders: eo in full 
Cap | and all the cases in the Epilogue of they noted. (Naturally, “those 
pity”; | German Youth: Bond or Free, New York: Grove using shorthand expected | by al 


Jou- | Press, 1954 reissue of 1946 British edition, ex- aa. concerned to be highl t least 

| ws t ighly accural e—at leas 
4 pting cases I and VI, the first of which was no - in this “without action” phase.) jee Pt 


Provide each recorder with copy 


yunica-— fictional. Note, however, that the GY: BoF cases. a 
highly compressed and “ up” for 


recorded by the writer, and the second, semi- 


OF Suilc nmMercie Or e€daucatio sound 
ice of 
: 


> 


‘a Correction criticism can n be provided tive, however, ‘that | task of 
he recorders themselves simply inter- begun _immediately after reproduction of | 4 
falls off with | amazing 


speed. — 


is this sort is guaranteed | to vitalize any soci- 
i. on the use to which the transcription might — ological theorist who is willing to give ita — 
“sw be put, and ‘must be decided by the super- _ try, and those who won’t probably can’t be . 
visor) i in the recording of polylogue voice vitalized anyway. 

lasting» long as fifteen Should there be complaint that a 

‘minutes has attained by the non- specialist can hope to ; acquire high skill 
_ Shorthand recorders, this phase of training such recording, the answer is: Se pon Bi 


may be viewed as meeting” all: ordinary 
requirements. but unless we learn. something of each o others | 


af 
Continue the training, sociology will fall apart into 


~ tandis, still using “casual” scripts and the [little ‘I’m-the- king-of-the- castle-and- -you're- 
taking of ‘sound motion a-dirty-rascal’ cliques that hinder rather than 
pic re the advance of Social science—indeed, | 
of ‘ “action” too. has already begun to do so. Nobody | asks 
(10) Continue the “casual” training 2 with- you to be a field recording expert, but it 
note- taking. When voice-and-action poly- be wise to some idea of how rele. | 
logue reproductions lasting up to five minutes — 
be recorded with fair accuracy, this 
phase of the training “good enough” 
through the dialogue- polylogue range, “oth 800d empirica proce ures are interdepend- 
4 for. voice only and for voice-and-action, tak- ent; you can’t have 'first- -rate analysis gy stereoty 
ing no notes any time. When ‘ ‘tense’ ” out first-rate te description.” 4 This li 
-voice- -and- action situations lasting up to two of 
minutes be written” up that the THE END OF THE PRESENT TETHER 


predicti' 


of. reference. Good and 
bolic ir 


“fair” ‘standard is achieved, the recorder is This has as been a rambling. ex hortation, but 
for field work practice. = | 
(12) After some practice has been secured d, explicitly and implicitly the writer has been 


10 and 11 should be repeated in order to attempting to make a number of points that 


check the recurring tendency substitute he believes to be of importance for all soci- | 

the writer Ss own “idiom for of his: ologists, for we are all concerned with theory |  domesti 

in some form. Over and above this, he has | ably fan 
Useful variations may he introduced tried to say a a few things that may be sig- 

by” having two or more “recorders work ~ nificant for those who, like himself, are in- 


_ together, with and without division Seer. clined to lay heavier stress, rightly or 


wrongly, on the elaborating of comprehen- 


= 


It should prove especially instructive to see 

_ what ludicrous things can happen when one 
th concentrates as exclusively as possible on sive ‘theory than on the selection and collec- 

da  @ what is said by one person, another on tion of evidence and the various procedures 
os another, a third on the “action, m and so on. and techniques of proof and disproof. Sum- 
_ Attention to the total situation by all and ming up a sizable part of what has been said, 


a cooperation in writing up the case ordi but here and there adding bits and ‘pieces | 


narily yields far higher accuracy. Fu and ‘rearranging all the fragments for ‘the 


it soon becomes apparent that in “tense” — 
; Se polyadic situations involving ‘ ‘action” the sake of rounding off otherwise | jagged con 


a4 limits of even _ shorthand note- taking ar are tours, the mosaic now seems to shape up like 

soon reached, and that on occasion: this (but skip the fine print if recapitulation 

d “a recorders who take no notes at all may — seems superfluous): wr | 
achieve the highest level of ACCUTACY ; rr 

attention | is not distracted by pencil-and and- Sociological theory such, in the nat 


paper mechanics. It is particularly impera- rower sense of theory suitably interlockel 


like the 
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current research, h, or 
tion of interlocking, must be distinguished naires. The ‘vitalizing of sociological theory, 
accu. histories of social thought and of sociological however, does not require expertness of 
amazing however exegetical these histories every theorist in the more exacting 
be. An important aid in working out of recording, but it does” require full ap- 
of problems, hypotheses, concepts, and the through a modicum of experience 
‘like that are of relevance for today’s theory 
research is substantive sociology of of primary-source in stations 
"knowledge, for ‘through ‘it can of the fullest sociological relevance, i.e 
from many important contributions of the where the “humanistic 
without becoming mere antiquaries or be been cancelled. 
compilers of proof” texts. Analytic induction, which is here ‘expressly 
has been called the vitalizing of noted as a valid kind of sociological method, 
sociological theory as such tantamount heavily depends on first-rate primary source 


not only to the vigorous continuing of the 


absolutely indispensable abstract theorizing oriented life- histories and case studies; but 


rt into 


with which the past is replete and the pres- — although primary sources” are superior © When : 
‘you're. q ent reasonably well supplied, but also to procurable, good secondary source materials 
er than the amalgamating of this theoretical — can also” be used, | especially where those 
indeed, sound empirical practice. Adapting: a relatively comprehensive but still problem- 
ly asks Kant, “Practice without theory is. blind; oriented descriptions of societies and their 
but it, theory without practice is empty.’ value-systems called “culture case studies” 
ww rele- Among the empirical emphases that should are concerned. Enumerative induction, how- 
ide the 4 be maintained or re-s stressed i is linguistic a ever, , should also “make extensive use of 
sophistication paramount for adequate sources whenever possible, for = 
predictive generalizing with regard to sym- ba spite” of the somewhat strict formalization - 
bolic interaction—which is to “say, that enumerative induction often 

other things, for avoidance of the crude if measurement, broadly defined, is to be 
stereotyping now current in some quarters. + successfully applied, it is still entirely | possi-_ 

This linguistic _ sophistication, taking the ble to take account of the “humanistic co- a. 
form of becoming suitably sensitive to lan- efficient” while using formalized “techniques, 


frame 


guage as such by means of thorough study and that coefficient can all too” readily be 
of a foreign tongue, may yield results inaccurately stated if secondary sources 
superior to those otherwise obtainable—and_ are used. Good description, quite obvi- 
this not hitherto been mentioned in ously, will always involve a suitable propor- 
its that the present applied sym- tion of measurement (at least in the form 
bolic interaction in the researcher's own of. enumeration). Vitalizing of socio- 
theory q domestic — setting, i.e., where he is presum-— logical theory, then. implies no antagonism 
he has familiar with the language as a “mother the: use of measurement whenever and 
be sig tongue. ” (Particularly this. true for re- wherever appropriate—and that is at 
are in- "gional ‘and stratification studies; ‘there 4 and places. 


prehen- tionally ‘significant variations of English ‘Toward the beginning of this. paper the 
‘colle: | @ mother tongue even in the United States. ) writer quoted three texts, but in concluding, _ 
cedures Another important empirical emphasis has he prefers the “convivial rather than 
Sum to do with the recording of primary-source Biblical vain, therefore “quotes two 

en said, 5 evidence in situations where the observer is toasts. The first could be -unkindly_ inter 
| piece , compelled to act as his own recording in- "preted as as expressing the defiance of a spokes-— 
for the bs “Srument—and in spite of the wide array man for a small but resolute band of arm- _ 

of electronic and other recording devices chair theorists surrounded | 


a now available, the situations sociologically horde of bloodthirsty « empirical foes, but by 


u like A 
4 ‘significant in ninety instances out haggle _ now it should be clear that the spokesman, y 


tulation | hundred, to speak in ‘minimum terms, 
“those in which pencil and paper, at most, if such indeed he is, does not define the 
can be used. Moreover, of these it often present situation as one of ‘enmity, b but rather 
locked happens that the “tense” varieties preclude of hearty cooperation among sturdily ‘self- 
even the taking of note notes, less ess the reliant and ‘self- -respecting partners, each of 


q 
4 
4 
others) 
is 
+ 
4 
— 
on 


“the round world over’ are to make their ir aloof frae the rest of us. 


has an indubitable right his own not only to their = 


emphasis: ona vn cherished science but also to that ever 
10 - ore desperately needed brotherhood 
“Here's tae ye, as” guid as ye are, man, the hope of which alone can give 
here’s tae m me, as bad as I am—but a as guid meaning 1g to the scientific > enterprise: 
 syeae , and a as bad as I am, I’m as guid —“Here’s tae all lads and lassies glorious, | 
: as. ye ye are, as bad as I am. ” The second, for there’s sae much bad in the best: of 
“however, lays stress on the broadmindedness — us, and sae much guid ‘in the warst « of us, 
that is ‘so needful if sociological societies that it little _ behooves of us tae hauld 


METROPOLIT: AN AREAS* 


JHE metoolian area is an n increasingly of the metropolitan area to show “that: the 
influence of large city over surrounding 

settlement tends to wane with distance 

a motor transportation on. spatial relations, outward. This gradient pattern a city’s 
and due to the structural | demands of a influence may be illustrated by many series 
of social statistics.” Circular zones taken 
more open regional community composed of at successfully greater distances from the 
numerous territorially differentiated, ered in- metropolitan center indicate that differentia. 


highly integrated economy, there arises “a 


é 


_ There have been numerous studies of the 


as terdependent, units of settlement. tecd is present in the metropolitan area as 


a whole—that the metropolitan area is not 
a interdependence of the local communities homogeneous but structured toward the 
i in the metropolitan: area surrounding the dominant center. These results are usually 

i center. 2 The service areas of different insti- ?p 
tutions and various specific functions zones, and the trend line of ‘these 

have been mapped. It has been shown for averages called ed the “ ‘gradient.”* 
so some functions s that tl the metropolitan Studies of the trend of. zonal averages 
is organized from the dominant center into reveal much about the structure of the metro- 

an axiate pattern of interdependent com- pes area. However, in ‘yielding but 

fraction of ‘the total information, , they may 

The methods of concentric circular zones much in the ‘differences remaining 
have been applied fruitfully to the study hidden within each of the zones (pp. 8-12). | 


+ _ * This article was selected and ‘condensed from is” useful only for purposes" of comparison. 


“On The Differentiation of Ecological Units,” a ee 
PhD. dissertation completed in 1952 by the author » does not show the details of « expansion, 1, as 


under the chairmanship of "Professor “Amos H. growth is usually very uneven in. ‘different | 
i a Hawley at the University of Michigan. The parts of the territory falling within a zone. ns 


a a — references in parentheses refer to those pages « of Sos stated McKenzie; and that: “It is well 


Sire <8 the dissertation where more details of the results — known that the ‘suburbs of the very large 


- z and of the methods may be found. Some of the “4 
material was presented before the Annual Meeting city may differ greatly » one from another, 


of the Population Association of America in Cine =n the make-t -up of their populations. Resi- 
cinnati on May 2, 1953, and some before the dential suburbs, particularly the most ex 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological So; 
ciety in Berkeley on August 30, 1953. McKenzie, op. cit., Dp. 113. 


of 1950. 
1950, ch. McKenzie, of. cit., p. 
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women, of tm and to devise n methods for its measure- 
and a small proportion of foreign-born; ment. 
a in most industrial suburbs the condi- ee: Four additional hypotheses v were derived a 


are reversed.” Furthermore, this is as as effects of the strength of the 1 metropolitan 


‘no mere observed accident but a consequence — 
of growth which has its place in social, 


1) There are consistent and distinct pat- 
‘theory. As the community grows, there is terns di fferentiation for” different 


not merely a a multiplication of houses a and characteristics. 
roads, but process of differentiation and @ The curve of decrease of 
segregation takes place as well. Segregation tion is 


is used here v with reference to the c concentra- 8 an inne 
of population types within a community. 


‘general form. Again: “One of the from the city, a 
incidents of growth of the community entiation “is. reached. This 
social selection and ‘segregation of the of metropolitan values prevails 
lat ry ti (with some fluctuation) in areas beyond 
popula ation, and the creation, on metropolitan influence. 
hand, of “natural social groups, and, on a: The larger the central city, the broader 


q other, 0 of social areas” (pp. L -12). Anat is the metropolitan belt around it. 


is report presents a a comparative study 
of the amount of differentiation shown by The results are in agreement wi 
local communities within the concentric circu- three e of these minor hypotheses but not 
zones of the metropolitan area. Research with the fourth. 
shown that the amount of interdepend- In order to obtain 2 a broad general test 
ence (or organization) found in the concen- 
tric zones d decreases outward, in conformity lations were made separately in several areas 
- with the waning g strength of the metropolitan _ and for several characteristics. But this was 
4 “influence from the center to the periphery. a one-person study of limited scope; it is 
ew, | the relation of organization to differ- frankly exploratory and neither universal 
j entiation is fundamental in sociological and = in | scope nor symmetrical i in form. The writer 
theory: “Organization necessarily — hopes that the methods and results presented 
presupposes s differentiation.” Hence, the here will encourage future research projects 
= of differentiation—es organiza- designed to obtain more precise < and syste- 7 


tin shoul vary | directly with the strength matic measurement. 4, 
We should expect the amount of differentia 


to be greater in the inner zones of the eight” ‘characteristics 


metropolitan area near the central city, and studied were taken from the 1940 U. S. ian 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT _ 


_ to be less in the outer | zones near the pe- 


— _ Census volumes—with the addition of some 
tiphery. The chief objective of the present 


‘Paper is to demonstrate the existence o data on voting taken from official state 


manuals. characteristics were 
A] A, ‘ 
hel originally as observations on individual per-_ 
™McKenzie, “The Ecological Approach to or dwelling units. However, the Census 
- Study of the Human Community,” Readings in a the data as aggregates for incor- _ 


_ Human Ecology, ed. R. D. McKenzie, Ann Arbor: porated places with populations: of 2500 or 


University of Michigan, 1934, p. 419. 
Park, “The Urban more for the personal characteristics, and. 


- Spatial Pattern and a Moral Order,” in The Urban — _ for places: with 1000 or more for the dwell- 
Community, ed. E. W. Burgess, Chicago: University ing characteristics (pp. 25-28) .1° ee 
Hawley, Human Ecology, p. 41. This 10 The characteristics may be “noted a as 
cen tral theme with Durkheim, Spencer and others. results are presented separately later. bal the reader a 
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unit for the rather than of ideas and products. Hence | 


_ measurement of differentiation in this study the “ metropolitan ; area” investigated here 
the place, the suburban city includes roughly we primary and the 


ecological unit is zones ‘with that in the 


group of its elements; and, in turn, it ap secon ary zones 

community which i is the ‘metropolitan area.’ THE AREAS OF MEASUREMENT 


The amount of variation among those units 


the 146 Standa rd Metropolitan 


is used as the measure of differentiation. — 7 a eas a pr obability sample of 24 areas was 
_ These measures of differentiation are ob- selected initially. ‘However, only eleven of 


= separately in successive zones of the 


these contained a | h ie 
metropolitan area. We shall show that the ese contained a a enoug number of 


"ations communities to allow computations to be 
measures of differentiation are substantially made separately for the area (Pp. 132- 133). 3 
reater in the inner zones of the metropolitan The presente a” ‘fo the 


= areas may be accepted as representing 
_ What are the boundaries i, the metro- all those “metropolitan: areas in t the U. s 
 olitan area? ‘The extent of the influence which are large enough to sustain a separate 
_ of the ‘metropolitan center varies bay the analysis. ‘In addition, all of the smaller | at 
igh specific {metropolitan areas” in Pennsylvania were | 
combined ‘and investigated jointly as one 


* “area.” A similar procedure investigation 
of attachment of their a the combined metro 


politan areas of the state of Michigan. _ £ 


_ For four of the variables the analysis was 
_ carried through in each of those areas which 
had a sufficient number of suburbs. For 


~ another five variables ar arbitrary subselections | 


were made among the areas in order to save ~ 


The suburbs of each of the | metropolitan — 
Geacribed y the daily ‘move- areas were classified into concentric 
ment to and from a center... . A ‘metropolis, = 


though it may exercise influence over a wide _then each: suns they: 
ugh 1 de 

sorted into five population classes (separated 
hinterland, is” center of a Pop (sep 


_ by the limits of 2500, 5000, 10,000 and 25, 
rather restricted primary area.” Hawley 000 persons). The measure of differentiation 


pl 

puts the boundary of this” primary ar area at 
(rho, as defined below) calculated 
about 1s iles for some 1936 data on com- each of these cells S separately. This was done 


‘muting to Detroit. He also distinguishes a _ 


_ “secondary communal area” g roughly the possible effects of. the ‘unequal 
50 miles, and beyond that tertiary presence in the different zones of 


” The characteristics studied 
he five 
pertain to ‘the circulation o of different sizes. from 


to wonder whether the characteristics 
_ is inclined to wonder whether s ae 

and units represent wise choices he is advised erage | rhos t that are presented in tables 


the 1940 Census volumes for data (pp. 19- -24). 


which contacts center 
a involving the movements of individuals, or 
indirect, involving circulation of ideas 
and products 1 rather than people. . . . The 
areas delimited by Galpin are 


_ available for a large number _of suburbs. These 
data were taken from: U. S. Bureau of the t.. The location of a suburb wit hin a zone was 
Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: de termined by its distance from the center of the 

- 1940. Housing, Vol. 1; Housing, Vol. II; Population, central city. This information was taken from ri | 

II. Washington: Government Printing Office. ‘the material of the Metropolitan Decentralization 
For Hawley, op. cit, pp. Project, with the kind permission of Professor 
each of the defined areas every 
Hawley, of. 255. bon included ‘in the | computations. To this 
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IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


F Fisher defined the coefficient of in- 


a traclass correlation < as the “fraction of the ‘ 


_ variance due to that cause which observa- 
ne ct That is: : the: variance among ‘the means of 


the units taken as a proportion of 


Na?’ 
scribed b is the ‘total variance among the individuals in the 
population. Thus we separate that propor- 


of observations made on ‘the indi- f h di 
ey viduals belonging (uniquely) to that unit. ie tion ort e total iversity among. the indi- oa 
The extent to which the units are differen- viduals of a population which is expressed : 


‘tiated among themselves can be measured in segregation among the separate units. 
in terms of the variability among the units. | This measure of the segregation | ef the indi- 
most generally used measure of 
is the variance, the mean 


eviation. However, the calculation of the = 
variance among the units of a ‘population | Let us define the coefficient of the intra- 


would not in ‘itself fill our needs. Our 


to compare measures when 
different populations, and for different The first is ratio 
characteristics. In order to do that it is best of the variance among the means of the units — 


o eliminate the sources of confusion n due to 1 to the total variance among the individuals — 


differences in the units of measurement, and —_-- 
_ also those due to differences in the nt ot | terms: the variance aneng the unit means, “a 
the total variability of the individuals com-— the variance among the individuals 
— of the units to which belong: 
posing the the e population. 1 M 


rule there were five exceptions of small cities’ with 
large unusual populations: two resorts, one college 


= 
we 
wy 


=u 
town and two with very large institutions. In the N 


of each of these three types of exceptions or briefly 

functional relationship with the centers of 2+ ow 
population not expressed spatial terms. As an illustration let us take t 
‘The hypotheses and analyses framed in spatial of the proportion of in the male 
terms should exclude them, and in a more complete _ labor force. The population consists of the N males i, 
study it may ‘be advisable to carry on a more — in the labor force, who lived in 1940 in the M 


“thorough “purification.” = suburbs of a certain size class within a 


ay 


Let Xy denote the value of the observation distance zone of a area. The number 


tion. There are Ni elements the: The proportion of poe in the labor 


of the city is _X:, and in the whole population 


M cities it is X. The observation for the indi- 
_ vidual is given the wanes 1 if the person is ace 


-ofessor 
every 


[ence 
here 
com i 
1 the | 2 
er of i 
be 
these 
nting 
arate 
naller 
were 
one 
ation | 
netro- 
S was 
which | 
olitan” 
rcular~ 
irated 
d 2 5 
iation 
ed 
differ- | 
equal 
in th ( 
ne was mean observation per individual in the popu-— 
from MN: professionals of the M suburbs, each weighted by 
| ae The total variance among all individuals in the Workers, 11th ed., New York: Hafner, 1950, Sec- “a - 
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in the population The second term merely Moreover, these higher lev els of differentia- 
Serves to shift the expected value of rho to tion in the inner zones were found to exist - 

zero for the situation where the differences — in n accord with the ‘major hypothesis i in tests " 

among unit means are due to the random on six characteristics. 

= sorting of individuals into units. Under those In “accord with a further hypothesis we 
conditions o; 2 has a positive value, find consistent differences the levels of 
is brought to zero means of ‘the differentiation shown by different charac- 
a second term. WwW hen the units are perfectly _ teristics (pp. 13-18 and 80-85). It is possi- 

alike =0 and the minimum value ble to recognize specific patterns in 

rho=—1/(N— 1) is reached. (Note that value of the variations for charac 
- this 1 value i is close to zero when the units are ter istics, and these will be pointed out. 
dange. The maximum value of rho=+1 is is ‘The zones of the metropolitan influence 

_ reached when all the individuals within at were found in general to be wider for the 4 


unit are alike: ; that is, when oy?=0 central cities than for the smaller 


‘This aims to the 
istence of a greater amount of differentiation ~ small metropolitan areas of Pennsylvania and 
ne the suburbs of the ener nents near Michigan show their influence to be within 

dcl This may explain why the New York 
evidence on this point is positive and c —"- the only one with negative results. , New 


In each - twelve areas oo (but not in - York is so hemmed in by other centers. that . 
the New York area) 


among the incorporated suburbs was greater crease in the metropolitan ‘influence cannot 


urthermore, the ellects were rather marke _ area simply does not have an outer zone in 


iT he levels of differentiation in the zones of : terms of differentiation. Tests were made on 


the maximum differentiation on the four characteristics in the New York area; 
times as _ the results were weak and inconclusive. e. They 


respectively; and the joint tabulation of the 


"average: roughly from two to’ six 


high as the levels of the outer zones. ae not included in the cross-area discussions 


of specific characteristics which follow. 
ance. The greater effect of the larger cities i 

manifested in a wider zo zone of influence, 
= number of suburban places" and 


fom more of persons s affected . But (for me 


units has been useful in 1 sample design; a some- politan “areas are. and 

what different form is given in M. H. Hansen , cause they depend usually on effects created by an 

Wm. N. Hurwitz and Wm. G. Madow, “Sample — the existence of only a few incorporated places 

Methods and Theory, New York: Wiley, with unusual characteristics among rather 

1953, I, pp. 259- limited numbers of suburbs in the zones of indi- 

As far as I know this measure has not been vidual metropolitan areas. | 

in the literature of social science. Hower, less exploratory and 

the “mean-square contingency” has a close 


- semblance to the rho for a binomial variable (pp. eater stability and more detailed results. Some 


96-99 and 118-124). Josephine Williams, details are in tables of the dissertation. In 
Commentary on So-Called Segregation particular the results are presented in five- mile ia 
Indexes,” American Review, zones up to the 25 mile limit, and they are. 


(as we did in Pennsylvania and Michigan) z= | ee 


(June, 1948), pp. 298-303. sented separately for suburbs with populations 
The different measures ‘of homogeneity + men- less than 10,000. Thus we see that the effects are 
= here would all give very not due to the unequal distribution of different 
results for the present research. of suburbs in various — 8 
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tested) the 1 maximum value of  dif- As an illustration note the decrease of rho 
- ferentiation appears to be no higher in the — from about .030 in the inner zones of the — 
: areas of the larger central cities than in the Chicago area to about .005 in the outer 


areas of t the he smaller cities -zones—it denotes an interesting phenom- 


enon. In the inner zones (up to 25 miles 
PROPORTION OF PROFESSIONALS IN TH _ distance) the proportion of professionals: 


~_ i. —_ MALE LABOR FORCE pa Dg on the average about 9 per cent of the labor 
H rer, there few suburbs ne 
_ dag Clear. and Papen results were obtain my orce. However, there are few suburbs near 
and are shown i in condensed form in Chart the average because the distribution of 
suburbs -wide-s spread and» ‘bimodal. 


The amount of differentiation the inner th h ad h b b 

zones is generally given by rhos between .015 | e one hand there is a group of su P 
that have from 2 to 6 per cent professi 


and .040 for the individual areas; while 
q 
the outer zones the differentiation is the the other hand 


Cuart 1 ‘Differentiation of the Proportion of CHART 2. Differentiation of the Percentage of Pro- 
Professional Workers for Circular Distance Zones fessional: Workers for Circular Distance Z Zones 
4 


= ink‘ Five Metropolitan Areas reas 
Ave. for 5 larger creos | — Detroit | 


Average for 5 areas 


| | 


he 


200 


istonce in Miles from the center of mote to the 


am Cr Distance in Miles from the center of ~ metropolis tot 

midpoint of the circular z < 
ws ny 


midpoint of the circulor 
Data refer to the proportion of “professional work- 


ers in the male labor force, for all ‘urban suburbs. ¥ 
Census of Population (1940), Vol. Il ‘Table ers in the male labor force, for all urban 


U. S. Census of (1940), Vol. II, ’ 
30. 
much I lower level el of between 002 and .00S. 


lower level is reached i the 35-45 for which the proportion in the neighbor- 
a zone in the Chicago area, in the 15-25 ~ hood of 15 per cent. The ‘ “average” ’ suburb 
mile zones in the areas of the other large 


cities, , and within a distance of 15 miles in situation is quite different i in 1 the outer zones 
4 the metropolitan areas of the smaller cities (past 35 miles). There the distribution : is 


a (p. 89). here is a great of clearly unimodal with all the suburbs shaving 


= "proportions close to the zonal average 0 of 


are on a rather small of suburbs in about 5 "per cent. ‘Again, in the inner zones 
each of the zones. Nevertheless, of the twelve 


areas, the _only departure from the hy- 


7 


‘rectly the prop of variance “accounted for”; 


P 


Data refer to the proportion of professional work- 


pothesis is is in the Detroit area area, due solely to Whereas the ordinary correlation coefficient has to - ia 


the” university seat of Ann ‘Arbor in the be squared to obtain that proportion. In these 


outer zones. (See Chart 2. ee 4 Ss a rho of .030 is equivalent to an ordinary 


18 correlation coefficient of .173. Again in terms 
How ‘variable of the variance “accounted for” in the data about 


professionals: the variation within the inner zones 5 4 


Are e results in the second posi- is six times as important as the ‘marked difference 
tion behind the decimal point worth bothering — between the averages of the inner versus sini outer 
with? (a) It should be noted that rho gives (5 ail cent versus cent). 
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the standard deviation of the suburbs is HART 3. Differentiation ‘of Monthly Rental Values 


- about | 5 per cent, (around the mean of 9 —_ for Circular Distance Zones 


cent), whereas in the outer zo zones the 


Ave. for 5 arecs 


suburbs are distributed with a standard devi- ---- Ave. for 6 smaller recs” 


—Ave for 8 smallest 
ation of only 1% per cent (around a mean 


of S per cent) 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTAL VALUE OF 
DWELLING UNIT 


In all of f the twelve metropolitan areas” 
we find the ex expected higher measures of 


"differentiation i in the inner zones rather than — 
7 in the outer. Furthermore, the differences — 
b 
etween the two levels of differentiation are | 
marked. The higher levels of ‘differentiation 
in the inner zones are between .08 and 30, 
and the lower levels in the outer zones ‘are 
between .02 and .05 (Chart 3).?° The lower | 
levels are reached generally within the same 
distance zones as we found in the results 
on the proportion of professionals. Again we ill 
find in the inner zones a bimodal distribu- _ Distance in Miles from the center of the metropolis to 
“ tion, with most of the suburbs far from the © oe the circular ie 
zonal average of 45 dollars; -contrariwise, refer to the average monthly rent (or rental 
i the outer zones the ¢ dation ¢ of the values) of dwellings; for all incorporated places of 


1940 ‘Vol. I, Tabl 
the zonal average of of 30 dollars dollars 


Two remarks: (a) The “distribution MALE LABOR FORCE 


im the inner zones and the unimodal distribution _ The ‘results ¢ on n th roportion of “o ‘ 
in the outer zones are also present when PP © proportign pera- 


several size classes and the ten mile wide | See and kindred workers in the male labor 


are. examined separately (p. 65). (b) The clear force were mixed. Of eleven areas tested the 
‘separation of the two types of suburbs in the hypothesis was confirmed in six with higher 
inner zones may be of interest to those concerned — = of rho i in the inner zones. But i in five 


with community typology. 


The differentiation in rental value is three 

measured in terms of rho as are the other charac- 

teristics, but in terms of ov?/X2, the square of against the hypothesis. Four of 

_ the coefficient of variation of the unit means. _ This = were in ‘Pennsylvania, where in the a 

because the data necessary for the calculation outer zones a considerable proportion of 


5 

published by the Census; the other ‘variables — category of operatives consists of miners. Te a A 
ring of the outer zones cuts through 


binomial and for them =X(1—X) 
ith high proportions ns of miners | 
calculated. wal some regions wi 
EF X through others with low proportions, 


measures ov? /X?2 were found to be roughly 
‘equal to 2 or 3 times larger values of rho. (pp. and the contrast of the two types results in 


42-43 and 129-131) Thus this characteristic is easily rhos the outer zones. Perhaps the 


here. In the inner zones (but not in the outer wer of “operative and kindred workers a 
_ zones) as much as half of the total variability is” not favorable to the testing of our hy- 5 


es, the individual dwelling rental values is ac- pothesis in those areas where miners form z= 


counted for by its location within a particular a considerable portion of category.” 
~ ee. This is considerably greater than the pro- ‘ 


portion of the variance accounted “for by the — be an example of ‘a negative : 


differences among zonal averages, and | 


would an ordinary correlation coefficient of This. was suggested by Professor Ronald 
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"DIFFERENTIATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


empirical finding due to a Jack of level of differentiation is telatively high, 
spondence between the analytical formulation but very, "irregular, without a | clear 
of the hypothesis and the operational defini- 
ae tion of the available data.) However, of ‘ae THREE DEMOGRAPHIC | 
‘those seven tested areas which are ‘not located | . repre 


Pr. Pennsylvania, six support the hypo 
_ strongly, and only I ‘Detroit is inconclusive © 


HITE DWELLINGS = the population, of those over 14 years 
‘The ‘we ‘were conti ou males, members 


of the labor force among the males over 14. 
_ those six areas which contained more than | Eight calculations were made in three cities. 7 : 
a negligible proportion of non-whites 4 


and these, to ether ith - 
99). Even in these six areas the e proportions 


tion of data for othe ex 
small and the results irregular, although for other cities, 


_ sistently low ‘differentiation in all zones— 
level of differentiation is rather high 1 the rhos” were mostly between and 


to .16).7? The differentiation is clearly 0040 24 92 

higher i in the i inner zones on the average, and 

“specifically i in four of the cities 23 


he stability of these three characteristics 


“with the unusual distributions possessed by 
many Census tracts within tl the limits of 
results regarding the proportion of sex compositions and irregular age ‘distribu- 
dwelling units in need of major repair or tions. *° Now, in many respects the suburbs, 
lacking private bath, although generally | posi- 5 like the t tracts, are but ne it neighborhoods of the 
tive, are of least interest. This variable is — enlarged city; thus we may be led to assume F 
mes —S to be of low reliability, subject to that grossly irregular age and sex composi- oe 
a large « error of response (p. 91). It is re- tions will be found in the suburbs too. Our 7 
lated to rental and other indexes of economic a negative findings | (and further research )» " 
the date of construction may eliminate: assum ption 
an ‘important factor too. Of the eight pp. 
places tested, seven have higher values on. 
the average in the inner zones than in the 
against the hypothesis, due entirely to the od Calculations were made on o proportions a 
‘high figure. for the town of Gloucester. of the Democratic vote in a 
election in each of three « 
22 The percentage of non- whites in the suburban "Pittsburgh and Detroit. The three results 
areas of the Northern cities is very low in general, were clearly in line with the hypothesis— a: tt 
bee one per cent. Only in the areas the measures of differentiation (rho) 
few of the largest cities does the proportion hiv .0 09 f h 
reach 2 or 3 per cent; and that small proportion y .06 to inner sones an 
found unevenly distributed in few of the. 01 )1 to .04 04 for the outer es 
larger suburbs. In the smaller suburban cities non- 
whites are either entirely or almost entirely absent, 


— while one or two suburbs are composed largely 
! 4 of non-whites. It is the existence near the central suburbs the labor a 
city of one or two cities with high percentages of - per cent of the mean of about 80 per cent among 
- non-whites that gives the high values of rho to the the males over 14 years of age. However, that 
inner zones. variability may be important too, and one 
23 The results are confused in two cities; Phila- may suspect that interesting 
; delphia is one of these and Atlanta another. tion can be found by a omy of sufficient size an is 7 
the large percentage of non- whites | shows a pattern See for “population | pyramids” 
entirely different from our other areas which are for Chicago tracts in figure. 42 in Hawley, Human ee. 
all Northern. Ecology, 399. 
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OF STATISTICAL ‘the center. The results of this are 


adequate to establish the nature of the curve 


_ interest lies chiefly in the regularity 
with which the principal hypothesis is con- of the decrease. However i, the decrease does 


‘fed in different metropolitan areas: : the | "not appear to take place along a straight — ‘ 


_ hypothesis that the level of differentiation in a line (along a linear ‘ gradient”). One may 
hel inner zones is higher than in the outer perceive of a narrow plateau of high differ- 
entiation in the inner zones, 


zones. A simple test is based on contrasting b d “th 
PB the average rho for the i inner zones with the s steep (but not vertica ) escent, m then a 
‘relatively flat lower level in the outer zones 


average rho for the outer zones for each of 4 
the metropolitan areas separately. We make (an ‘S-shaped curve”). The “line” around 
city where the descent takes place may 


bi test. According to tl ll h 
inomia be. called ‘perhaps the ‘ ‘influence boundary,” 4 
pothesis rho should be higher in the inner 

and the: inner zones inside that ‘boundary 


zones half of the time. On this null hypoth- | 2 “may be thought | to correspon d tot the ‘ “pri- 7 


esis the probabilities of obtaining the higher y area. The of teak” 
rho in the inner zones as often as we found, boundary in any one chews some con-— 
P= ‘the size of the ‘metropolis and the distance 
proportion ‘of professionals: : P= 0032; the “boundary” are ‘related directly 


‘—proportion of non-white dwellings in the IMPLICATIONS 


North: P=.11 (excluding Atlanta, but 
including New York—without New York us focus our attention on some Possi- 
it is P= .03); ble effects of the described phenomena | on. 
; | —dwellings in need of ‘Tepair: P = 035; the increasingly large proportion of the na- 
—democratic vote: P = .12. tion’s population organized into metropolitan 
the communities. It seems that within the 
mary communal area people can choose 


side Pennsylvania: P = .0085; 


_ Not only is our hypothesis confirme 
- average, but the predicted difference in 


rhos appears in the large majority of indi- 


location within that area; modern means of 
vidual metropolitan for 


transportation will get ‘them to ; and from 
: places of work. Whereas the productive 
activity requires usually the cooperation 


We found the expected decrease in the 27 The imagination ‘may “picture 


amount of differentiation with distance from. ‘high metropolitan values of differentiation as hills — 
nce protruding from plains of approximately evenly 
=... ake level of ‘non-metropolitan values. In the 
*6There are two other kinds of tests which © “countryside, away from the large cities, the cities i 
"may be desired on occasion. Both can be facili- and towns within the same region are not greatly — 
tated by two things: (a) because Of the large _ differentiated. To this loose hypothesis_we may 
‘number of individuals per unit, the variability of enter immediately two exceptions. First, there 
a ces is due practically only to the variance of ov? are cities which, although spatially removed from — 
in its denominator; (b) it is assumed that op? is the metropolitan centers, are in close specialized 
_ the variance of a normally distributed variable. asia relationship with them (see footnote 13). 
ae Now a chi- ~square test may be used to test _ Second, there may exist characteristics for which 
re _ whether any rho is significantly greater than zero. the cities and towns of a region are greatly dif- 
In the present instance this is trivial since it is ferentiated quite apart of metropolitan influences. 
obvious sociologically that “people (and (See section on “operatives” in the 
at random. Indeed with the large size of units we ‘The nature of the curve of differentiation de- 
used, a rho as low as .001 (or lower) differs sig- pends on the specific functional nature of | 


2 zero at the P=.05 level for five _ variables investigated. This study dealt with some | 

ae. _ (or more) units. Two rhos may be compared by - residential characteristics of the suburbs. Cae 

taking their ratio (with an easy minor adjustment) - functions may exhibit a different curve of — 

:  - applying Snedecor’s F test. In this sense many entiation For example, retail trade activities may 
of the observed sharp drops to the lower level well show a more gradual descent of - the curve : 
of appear as statistically significant. differentiation, 
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 cupation, and other characteristics, resemble 


4 outer zones. This points to the use of smaller 


q DIFFERENTIATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


ce place of people from different layers of precision may be obtained through research 
n society, they can separate at the gates o of on a larger scale, and by combining results — 
:3 the factory or office building as each goes from several areas. s. (2) The investigation of * 
home his own way. Thus a person can choose other types of ecological units may give 
his neighbors; and his choices result in the equally interesting results. The analysis of 


ural areas” within the metropolitan. ‘city. be attempted | Census tracts, 
Moreover, now he can drive to a suburb of | enumeration districts, blocks). This would 


; “his choice, and again he ‘chooses to have as yield a a a picture of the total segregation of | 


neighbors people whose habits, income, characteristics the metropolitan com- 
- munity. (3) The i increasing organization and 

his own. Whether by choice, influence or —— of the metropolitan areas may ~ 
propensity, the characteristics of people ie be studied time depth. ‘The spatial 
each suburb tend to homogeneity. Thus we manifestation of differentiation "depends on 

find some homogeneity of economic ‘status, the underlying» functional relationships. 
of occupation, and of attitudes; they From studies on different types” of charac- 


to create a segmented society, to augment — zation of the metropolitan area may emerge. 
other tendencies toward stratification. The | This method of measurement of varia- Pe 
homogeneity y and the bility, intraclass correlation, has v wide 
neighbors w within the same residential suburb applicability in social research. It may be ives 


tend to reinforce each other. This may help teristics the pattern of the functional organi- 


ci are increased, but at the expense of greater useful in any research problem where we 
“ ‘differences between the suburbs. These spe- want to know the fraction of the total vari- os 
cific aspects of the problems of Integration ance du to causes which members of the 
of our society may be of increasing interest — same unit (or group) have i in common. There 7 
the metropolitan ome is a rapidly is a common aspect of statistical measure- 
growing segment of society.?8 nS ment. to the following three kinds of f prob- 
Previous studies of the. gradient pattern lems (e.g. which seem distinct in socio- 
of the averages for concentric circular zones logical substance: (a) 
revealed one— aspect of the structure of the among ecological units on the basis of ob- 
metropolitan area. This study of differentia- servations made | on component elements of © 
tion among the suburbs within each those units (as in this study); the 


explores another aspect. There ‘are segregation of individuals from social classes 


other aspects of the complex, indefinitely separate social groups (as in “racial” 
% nucleated metropolitan s structure which need ~ __ Segregation) ; (c) th the homogeneity of indi- a 
= to be studied; and the measurement of the = in social groups (as in the similarity a 
intraclass correlation can become a useful of attitudes of members 

ompon: 

example: (1) Fr From more precise re > if 
sults on the values of the rhos the natures Research had ‘shown that the 


of the curves of differentiation of the metro- — organization is greater in the inner zones 
d. The necessary near the metropolitan center than the 
outer to sociological 


“by Willan also in the inner zones. Tests were made 


vember, 1953 issues of Fortune Magazine. _ this hypothesis in eleven large ‘metropolitan 
_ Incidentally, our empirical findings also have areas, and in two state-wide combinations — 


; applicability to the design of multi-stage sample sur- of smaller areas. s. The results ge gave clear : and 


-veys. It is possible to delimit approximately the in- 
= ner zones of metropolitan suburbs from the outer 1 ‘marked confirmation of the ‘the hypothesis. 
zones, and expect to find considerably greater dif- The tests were based on on eight characteris- 
ferences between the suburbs of the inner than of — tics from 1940 | Census data and on voting 
clusters” in the suburbs of the inner than of the © behavior. Incorporated subu ‘suburbs ‘were ‘sorted | 


r zones. into d distance . The coefficient of intra- 
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class was “used to >. the The greater differentiation among. 
differentiation among the suburbs of each suburbs near the metropolis is an expression _ 
zone The expected in increase of differentiation of its organizing influence. This segregation _ 
n the inner zones was found for six char- of the population into differentiated Ne 
acteristics a consistent manner for three may represent a socially important trend, 
of these). Three demographic characteris- the enlarged interdependent metro- 
tics (sex, age, labor- force) showed ‘no in- ‘politan community is growing modern 
crease, but rather marked stability and phenomenon. 


‘uniformly low differentiation. As expected, The structure of the metropolitan 
the: amount of the differentiation and its has been frequently studied in terms of — 


metropolitan increase are” rather consistent gradients, ie. averages for concentric 


(though \ variable) for each ¢ characteristic, Zones. The addition of the measurement of 
and vary with the characteristic. The ‘pat- _ variation among the suburbs which make up 
tern that ‘seems to emerge is that of a a pri- “each zone enhances our knowledge o of that | 

mary ‘communal area in which the suburban _ structure. It is suggested that the same meas- 

20 are highly differentiated with regard ure, the coefficient of intraclass correlation, 

to many population characteristics. This pri- can be used to study and compare the varia- 
mary area is about twenty. miles wide around — bility. among other types of ecological units. D 
the largest metropolitan cities, and only five _ Furt hermore, as a measure of homogeneity — 
miles wide for the smaller ones. Beyond — among the individuals composing any kind 
4 those boundaries the degree of differentia- P= of a social group, it should be of interest to 


ANY American sociologists have been — titles fer the years 1946-1952 as listed in- 

in ‘esearch about numerous American Journal of Sociology were ex- 

~ occupations, their significance for ~ amined and classified as occupational 


Exactly what ests ‘of graduate s students in 1 this area. (2) 

_ have” been studied, and what relationships — A list of current studies in sociology for — 

“were investigated, and what techniques were 1953 was obtained from the American Soci 
used in | these , investigations | have not been ¢ ological Society, ‘and these titles were simi- 
this paper is to survey the postwar field of of the book reviews in the American Journal rr 

- occupational sociology in the United States of Sociology and the Americal Sociological 

and perhaps find answers to these and other Review was undertaken determine 

order to examine the area of occupa- follow ing Indiana University course 
; tional sociology, the following steps were scription \ was used as a guide to help classify ani ‘ 
M. A. Ph. as occupational sociology. “Occupational So- 


tions; the study of the range, history, social origins 
aia * Revision of a paper read at the Second 1 World and typical career patterns of selected occupations; 
_ Congress of Sociology, August 24, 1953. Acknowl- . the influence of factors such as sex, education and 
a edgement is due Professors C. Kirkpatrick, J. H. _ minority group membership upon a profession or 
Mueller and H. J. Meyer for their numerous sug- _ occupation and on its selection; and the effect ot 
gestions and to Mr. R. “his in professions other occupations upon social 


recently examined. main purpose of larly examined and classified. (3) A survey 
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1946- -1952 were classified as occupational 


universities Columbia, Wis- 15. 4 per cent each. An examination of the 


OCCUPATIONAL, SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


type ond extent t of books in this area 2 (4) 
final and most important step in this 


_ survey was the classification into a 


sociology published in four major American Edwards == Theses Articles 
| sociological journals: The American Socio-Economic Per Cent Per Cent 


ological Review, American Journal of Soci- 
Forces, and Sociology | and So- 
cial Research, for years 1946, 


Professional persons 58.6 58. 0 
Proprietors, managers and 


Clerks and kindred workers _ 


Current interest in ina afield is often reflected 


Total t 100.0 
in the work of graduate students. Table 1 ~°* 300 


indicates that approximately 9 per cent Total ‘number of 


AND IN THE SPECIFIC FIELD OF OCCUPATIONAL | _ * Military as an occupation was added to the © 
bers of the the 
Occupational Occupational attention. . Comparing theses in 1 the 
ogy Sociology Sociology first half of the seven years under considera- _ 
‘tion with those in the second half discloses 
some growth of interest in labor. However, 


‘similar examination of changes in n specific 


in the study of the lawyer, teacher, 
 Sixty- five of the 198 dissertations were not 

concerned primarily with a specific occupa- 
tion but with a problem related to occupa- 
total thems | in sociology most attention were occupational states with 


sociology. pational t trends occupational choice with 7 


onsin, Illinois and New York) “produced data by year, despite a slight dip in the . 
- about 501 per cent of the 198 dissertations in Study of occupational status, suggests no 7 


sociology in the seven year significant trend. rend. 


period under observation; 27 per cent came hae 


= from the University Chicago. Sixty- -seven ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PROJECTS IN OCCU PA- 
cent of all dissertations in this area con- SOCIOLOGY FOR 1! 1953 


ri ‘cerned themselves with specific occupations, — 7 he list of current ‘sociological research 


as medicine or mining; 28 per cent 1953 3; composed of 641 items. Of these, 
dealt mainly with ‘general areas in occupa- 


; 64, or 10: per cent, can | be classified as deal- 
tional sociology, st such as occupational status ‘ing with ‘occupations. The titles of these 


mobility, and five per cent with specific projects indicate that 46, r 72 er cent, of . 
lasses of workers , Such as as part ti time workers. 


‘Table 2 discloses an interest in | profes- 


sionals out of proportion to their numbers in = 3 Current Sociological Research, 1953: A Report 
sity. The — a teacher and ‘mem- Compiled from the Census of Research Being Con 
ducted by Members of the American Sociological 
not Society, American Sociological Society, ‘New York 
University, Washington Square, New York (1953). 
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and that one third of the 44 ‘per one frame of 
interested in the professions are study- sidered primary, and the others” 
some of the medical or tertiary. In some cases no explicit theo- 
retical orientation could be ascertained. In _ 
fact, Table 3 indicates” this was true of 
however, are very few. studies of cles per cent of all articles. Furthermore, Many 
-unsk laborers. other studies seem to employ loose and in 
completely thought out theoretical orienta- 
vAL “= tions. However, there is a definite trend av away 
4 investigations using no explicit 


J 
American sociologists are perhaps best Tat ABLE 3. Primary FRAMES OF REFERENCE 
flected in the work published in the leading OccuPaATIONAL SocIOLoGy ARTICLES, 
1946-1982 


journals of sociology. The survey of occu- 
pational sociology articles pr 


journals undertaken in order to deter- 
mine recent trends in this field. Papers to 
be included in this investigation were deter- Both” 
mined by the impressionistic judgment of Ty; December (1946- 
this” writer within the limits of the defini- 1952) 


increased by the judgment of an associate Institutional and 


bibliographical lists which had been social structural “lies 
‘The selected studi lyzed with 
The selected stu ies ‘were ana yzed wi Historical 
on egard to each of the following characteris- 4. Psychological _ 
tics: the author’s frame of reference, the 5. Role theory 
source of data, methods of analyzing the 6. 3. 
material, the objective of the research—ap- _ 
plied or pure, the type ¢ of occupation studied, Social problem 
‘themes related to occupations, and major 10. Culture- -personality 
conclusions. The following material will be 11. None 30.9 18. 
presented in that we _ Total percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Since the manner in which a problem 


a effort was made to determine _the various 

theoretical orientations of the occupational 

sociologist. A difficulty arose in attempting “retical al 

a to classify the social structural frame of centage point decrease in — having no 
reference. This orientation had to be divided theoretical orientation. a =) 

into descriptive 1 The two two most ed frames” 

structural, to separate ‘the ‘research of those reference were “the institutional-s 

who used the frame of reference to. describe — structural and the psychological. When cate-_ 

and those who used it to explain. — ery ya) : gories 1 and 2 are combined, it is seen from 

In over 35 per cent of the 177 studies sur- Table 3 that 33. 3 per cent of all articles | 

_ veyed, more than one approach to the sub- employed some form of the institutional | or 

ject was used in the same article. + eae oe this social structural a] approach, , and the combina- 

tion of categories 4, 5, “and 10 reveals that 


4 International Index to Periodicals: New Yo ; 
The W. W. Wilson Company; Herbert Menzel. 17.6 per cent used some type of psychologica _ 


Social Psychology of Occupations: A Syn- framework, which i is the next most frequent 

thetic. Review, unpublished M.A. Thesis, orientation. The 


4 


University, 1950; Index to the American Socio- also shows the eatest increase in use when 
logical Review, Volumes I-XV, 1936-1950 New er 


York: American Sociological Society, 1951, pp. 16, 
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OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN 
SOURCE OF DATA 


Sixty- -six per cent t of the | The articles surveyed are almost 

“utilized primary so sources of data for their divided random 

"researches and the remainder resorted to d 
secondary sources. Comparison of the first 

period with the second period of this survey appear to be toward sampling. and 

suggests a trend in the the direction of 1 increased from no sampling. 

use of primary data increased ten per SAMPLES Fou UND IN OccuparionaL 


in the “second” period. ‘most SoctoLocy ARTICLES, 1946-1952, 


the ‘AS per ¢ cent increase in the use of the First Second 

June December (1946- 


niques « of obtaining are seen in 


TYPE OF “ANALYSIS STATISTICAL 


"Statistical methods are becoming explicit sample 46.8 


Total percent 100.0 


Forty- seven a half per ‘cont 


- 


s statistics. s. The present trend, how- 


appears to be in the direction of greater 


use of quantitative methods ; when articles d d of thi d 
n the first period are compared period of this study, a “corresponding. 


with those of ‘the second period, an increa ease 13 per cent rise in the number of pure as 


of almost per. cent in ‘studies using ana- from _applied | sociological 


nd 
= able that most investigations are both applied 
and pure, an article was placed in one cate- 
n Table 


7 ~ gory in preference to the other on the basis — 


of in one direction. Table 6 


TABLE URE AND APPLIED OBJECTIVES OF RE- 
J 


- 


IN OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, 


(January (July Rist Second 


| Cent Per Cent 9) 1952) 1952) 

“ai 


Analytic: statistics Per Cent Per Cent F Per Cent 


40.4 
Total per cer 100.0 100.0 100.0 


articles (83) (177) articles (94) 2 (177) 


percent | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
shows the major fr m applied studies Taste 7 7. Mayor Areas IN Occupation ar a 
first period to pure studies in the __ SOcIOLocy ARTICLES, 


Of the 177 articles, 99 or 56 1946- Both 


“specific occupations; the rest | 1952) 1952) 


discussed various areas of occupational soci- PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
ology. Each occupation studied was classi-— 
fied according to a socio-economic scale de- 

_ vised by Alba Edwards.° Table 2, in which ° mobility 
these data are presented, Teveals that over Ethnic group and 
72 | per cent of the theses and articles’ sur-_ occupations 0 10.9 “1B. 
_ veyed were interested in occupations the Working 10.6 9 

5 two highest socio-economic levels. However, by: 7 

some differences in interest between the Occupational images 

_ sertations and articles is noted in that the Occupational com- 

articles were less concerned with skilled parisons 
workers and the foreman and more con- Methodology 


Client-prof. 1 
cerned with semi- and the. 


While many writers describe specific oc- andethis 2. 
cupations, most were also interested in these Miscellaneous 12.8 10. 2 


occupations as an avenue toward broader Total percent ‘100.0 100.0 100.0 
areas of occupational sociology. To help de- 


termine these areas, a list of 28 articles (4) (83) 3 


other than | occupations was devised 


as listed in Table +7, Each article was read in "Table 4 While this could be lterpreted 
to determine its primary theme; if as indicating a _lessened interest the 
one theme was discussed, then sec- study of occupations, it need be , for 
ondary and tertiary themes were also listed. loss in number is more than made up 


_ Often a subject which was considered pri- in the quality” of the studies. Examination — 
_ mary in one article was secondary or tertiary of the more recent articles shows that in- 
in another. Most. papers had more | than one vestigations in occupational | sociology (fol- 
field of interest, in fact , 413 themes ‘were lowing the trend of general sociology of 

listed for the 177 articles. Table 7 lists the which it tisa a part) are > becoming methodo- 

studies on the basis of their primary tl themes. logically n more rigorous and theoretically 
However, no important differences occurred more sophisticated. specifically, | 

7: the relative frequency with which a theme — survey revealed an increased use of sampling — 
was | used when the total number of times a | procedure, | primary sources of data, | statis- 
theme a appeared was considered rather than tical analysis, frames of f reference, and an 
the number of times ‘the theme was the > pri- _ increased emphasis on the theoretical aspects 

: _ There has has also been a large i increase of re- 
in occupational status and mobility, 


ti Jocy Some growth in the investigation of careers, 
— artic es in occup ationa socio ony” and | concern with both working 
were published in the first period than in 


force ® studies and Professions. Although 


na sing of the Gainful Workers in the United States, a Philip M. Hauser, “The Labor Force as a 
‘Washington, D. : Government Printing Office, — Field of Interest r the Sociologist, American 
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“occu PATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE UN ITED STATES 
tween ethnic or racial groups and occupa- indicates that occupation is by 4 
_ tions and between personality and occupa- sociologists an index to class and 

. __ tions has declined, a hard core of interest other status groupings. A number of reasons 
remains. terms of socio-economic status for its. use are offered by Moore? and 

the survey of the | theses and articles reveals Ww arner.}* The fact that an occupation com- 


y a much greater concern with the high 1 status ines several of the more important criteria se 


occupations than with the lower ones. How- - involved in determining status position is = 
_ ever, the need for comparisons between oc- + for ite employment as the best single reason Pe! 


_— cupations is ; beginning to be met by Hughes 7 | for its employment as a status index. How- 
and his students, among others. Lastrucci’s * = Hatt 1% ** warns against the employment 
) criticism of the sociology of occupations | as of old occupational indices not designed to 4 
unidirectional and his plea for research on ‘new problems. Lipset. and Bendix 
1 is the interrelationship between specialization are critical of f the use of the present job ‘_ 
and social differentiation have in part been an index because it does not necessarily 
for example, by Gouldner’s study express the variety of work experiences which 
“ progressive” la labor leaders and Parson’s ?° usually precedes the present occupation. 
work — on the physician, in which both a Knupfer 15 15 finds that very few specific occu- 
‘concerned with interrelationships between -pations car can be ranked at the same time, not 
i2 the larger s social ‘system and occupational be- be- only because of the e fatigue of the judges, a 4 
havior. ory but also because so few ‘occupations are 
However this evidence of progress the judges. 
mean that occupational sociology is a on such a basic matter as occupa- 
clearly defined or well established field of ‘teal choice a multitude of hypotheses, con- 
ay sociological investigation. It is not. This  flicting evidence and unanswered questions 
survey indicates that the major interest of can For example, 
| the articles studied was often not in occu- et al.,!° and ‘Miller an and Form," disagree 
ye © saaggetie but in the more familiar fields of “over the stages of the process of occupational = 
race, family and industrial sociology. Fur- choice. Others offer varying, though not nec-_ 
thermore, there are still many areas where essarily divergent, hypotheses and findings. 
few studies c can be found. For instance, this 18 suggests: the strong relationship be- 
investigation disclosed little research on the 


11 
of crime client to the occupation, Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations = 


ime, interoccupational rela- the Social Order I 
pany, Revised Edition, 1951, pp. 575-576. 
f W. Lloyd arner, Marchia Meeker and 
alization, images occupations, ‘social dis- Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America: A Manual 
fs tance between occupations, the military as of Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status, 
an occupation, occupational ethics, on Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc, 1949. 
addition “these of fication, American: Journal Sociology, LV 


cupational sociology needing further investi- 14Seymour M. Lipset. Reinhard Bendix, 
gation, , there are a number of problems to “Social Mobility and Occupational Career Pat-_ 


solved. he questions of whether and tems, TL, ican Journal of q 
i _ where to use occupations as a status index ~ 45 Genevieve Knupfer, Indices of Socio-Eco- 


— clarification A review of the erature semi Status: A Study of Some Problems of -@ 
Measurement, New York: Genevieve Knu fer, 
7 Ev verett C. Hughes, “The Sociological Study Ginzburg, ‘Sol. Ginsburg, Sidney Axel- 
of Work: an Editorial Forwar ,” > American Journal ra rad, and John L. Herma, Occupational Choice, 
ed Sociology, LVII (1952), pp. 423-426. Da: Approach to a General Theory, New York: 
 8Carlo L. Lastrucci, “The Status and Sig- Columbia University Press, 1951. 
of Occupational Research,” American So- 17 Delbert C. Miller William H. Form, 
Gological Review, 11 (1946), pp. 78-84. Industrial Sociology: An Introduction to the So- 
Alvin W. Gouldner, “Attitudes of ‘Progressive’ _ciology of Work Relations, Harper 
Union Leaders,” American Journal of ‘So- and Brothers, 1951, Part 
or LII (1947), pp. 389-392. = ~—~—~—s«.18 Robert E. L. Faris, “Interaction of Genera- 
i Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, © tions and Family Stability,” — Sociological — 
~The Press, Ch. Review, 12, (1947), PP. 159- 164. 
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and white collar’ groups is probably due to direct with an ha 
financial limitations, while the absence of in determining choice. 

talented students from farming and unskilled ae questions and a . multitude of others. 

labor groups is due more to cultural than to which might be asked concerning occupa- 

ee economic factors. Meyer and Smigel * ao tional sociology indicate the challenge this _ 

indicate the differential effect the economic: field offers the sociologists. While progress. ‘the ir 
factor has on job hunting. ‘Manis ** points been made in filling gaps in our knowl porate 
to ‘the importance of psychic income. important aspects of occupa-— *resear 

ins Kornhauser Noland and tional sociology remain to » be explored. 

on for occupational sociology, but for gener al 


heritance’ in Four Pennsylvania Communities,” sociology a: as well, 
Social Forces, XXVII (1952), pp. 158-162. conce! 
20, Kirson Weinberg, and Henry Arond, “The Sponsorship an and Rejection in a New 
Occupational Culture of the Boxer,” American Factory,” American Journal of ‘Sociology, LI 
Journal of Sociology, LVII (1952), pp. “460-469. (1946), pp. 293-298. 
Kate H. Mueller and John H. Mueller, “Socio- William Kornhauser, “The Negro Union 
- Economic Background of Women Students at Official: A Study of Sponsorship and Control,” a hierar 
Indiana University,” Educational and Psychological American Journal of Sociology, LVII (1952), pp. ' 
22Raymond A. Mulligan, “Socio- Economic William Noland and E. Wight 


as 


<< ‘Background and College Enrollment,” > American — Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
"Sociological Review, 16 (1951), pp. 188-196. Workers Preferences and Practices in New Haven 
SHenry J. Meyer and Erwin O. Smigel, and Charlotte, New York: Harper and Brothers 
for Veterans,” American Journal of 28 Robert K. Merton and William 2, Goode, 
“LVI ‘Provisional Outline of Research Problems, October, 
- 24Jerome G. Manis, “A Quantitative Note on 1950-January, 1951. University Seminar No. 417-— 
the Academic Role,” American” Sociological Review, 418, “The Professions in Modern Society,” Co 
16 (1951), pp. 837-839. jumbia University 9590-51, pp. 
25 Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Behavior in Industry: 
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ra r inheritance. The part socio-economic back- which should be considered. For example, _ 
- z ground plays in the recruitment of profes- they wonder what effect an image of an 4 7 an 
sional boxers is discussed by Weinberg and _cupation has on the selection of that occupa- 
dimen 
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tradit 
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N recent years there have been numerous status will require radical revision. Instead 
_ §f indications that, in the analysis of social | of being a single position in a uni-dimen- - a 
- stratification, ‘sociology y is _ rapidly out- sional hierarchy, it becomes a series of posi- 
growing the classical schemes tions i in a series of related vertical hierarchies. 
inherited from the p past. Critically inclined An important question which | is raised 
students have come increasingly to recognize _ - immediately by such a view is the question 
inability of the older schemes to incor- how these several positions are interre- 
porate 1 of the findings of | present day lated. Theoretically it becomes possible to 
porate many of Pp y it be S poss 
research, or to adapt themselves to newe r conceive of a non-vertical dimension to indi- _ 
theoretical concerns.  idual or family status—that is, consist- 
‘Ths trend is evident even with dimension. In this “dimension units. 
- ‘to such a basic matter as the manner > may | be compared with respect to the degree — 
which ‘the vertical structure | of groups “consistency their positions in the 
conceived. Aristotle to Marx to several vertical In other words, 


have described the vertical struc consistently low, while combine 
ture of human groups in terms of a si ingle high standing with respect to certain ‘status | 


hierarchy in which each member — with low standing with respect 
 asingle position. Different exponents of this others. 


- traditional scheme ha have not always agreed While it it is one thing to conceive of new — 


regarding the nature or or characteristics of — theoretical models, it is another matter to 
this hierarchical structure. Nevertheless, all: demonstrate ‘their utility, This. article 
Z “4 have shared the common conception of auni- ports the results of an empirical study de- * : 
dimensional structure. signed to test the ‘significance an and utility. of 
Since Max ‘Weber's day, however, this this non- vertical dimension of | status. More 
traditional approach has come to be criti- Specifically, this study was designed to dis- 
a ed by a growing number of sociolo; ists, cover r wh ther an 2 nalysis employing this _ 
ciz yag g sociologis e ethe analysis employing a 
who have argued that the uni- dimensional new dimension would be capable of account- _ 
view is inadequate to describe the com- - ing for some of the variance in political be- 
al plexities of group structure. These critics havior which is left unexplained by tr: 
4 _ have m maintained that the structure of human tional r methods of stratification analysis. _ 


number of parallel vertical hierarchies THE RESEARCH DESIGN 
Which are | basic hypothesis tested in ‘this study 


| groups ‘normally involves the coexistence of 


is follows: individuals characterized by 


ot 

by Emile Benoit- Smullyan, “Status, Status 
This ‘is the first a Types and Status Interrelationships,” American So- 


on status and class crystallization growing out of | ciological Review, 9 (1944), pp. 151-61; — 
» a research project AS Sorokin, — Culture, and New 
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a Th d 
Ronald Freedman and his age 1 Society,” Rural Sociology, 18 (1953), 
their assistance in collecting the data, ‘ongruency asa 
the Horace H. Rackham School mance,” Social — 
Studies of the University of Michigar 
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low of status crystallization 2 differ and ethnic background there was, 


a nemay ly in their political attitudes and unfortunately, no such built-in scale. Thus, 
behavior from individuals characterized by the construction of scales of relative rank 
high degree of status crystallization, when to tobe undertaken, 
status: differences in the vertical dimensions * ranking occupations, the Edwards 
ere controlled. classificatory scheme was ‘considered and 
_ The data were gathered in in the f first Detroit rejected on the grounds that it does not 
Area Study.3 In the spring of 1952, a ran-— constitute sufficiently precise s¢ scale as 
_ dom sample of the residents of the metro- - status. Top business executives, for example, — Ja i 


iy 


area was interviewed.* A | greater prestige than many profes- 
_ total of 749 interviews was ‘obtained. Com- sional men. At the same time, very ‘small 
parisons with 1950 census data indicated peopeetors (who are classified with top 
that the sample obtained was highly repre- executives in the Edwards scheme) may 
sentative of the total of 7 ‘enjoy no more prestige than skilled 
metropolitan Furthermore, recent empirical ‘studies: indi- | 


basic -variables employed in the cate that skilled workers today e1 enjoy greater 
prestige sales all | dey 
‘Second 
crystallization. mn ‘categories ; when judged by the | collecte 
Social status. For operational ‘purposes, criterion of relative prestige seemed too relative 
the statuses of respondents were defined in the Edwards scheme. eit uals” Ww 
terms of their relative ‘positions i in four ae he best empirical basis for iene This la 
vertical hierarchies: the income hierarchy; a scale of occupational rank seemed to have 
the occupation hierarchy; ‘the > education hier- | provided by the ‘ational Opinion 
archy; and the ethnic hierarchy. These four Research Center’s study of occupational — 
E were chosen both because of their great prestige.’ Using the occupations | evaluated i in 
importance and also because of the ‘relative study as basis, five 
ease with which necessary information re relat- prestige levels were defined, and an attempt — ; scales 
i ing to them could be obtained. ee was made to extrapolate from the rated oc- | positior 
ith respect to income ‘and education, -cupations to others not rated in that study. archies 
-" there was no problem in defining the struc- ‘Slightly over 50 per cent of the occupations — 
; ture ture of the hierarchy. Both hierarchies are Pg of the family heads in the Detroit sample 
quantitative in nature. W ith respect to required such extrapolation. ‘Coding. 
bility in in these cases was better than 90 than 90 pet 
term ‘ ‘status cry stallization” will be used cent. 
‘throughout the remainder of - article as a syn- No national sample of public opinion S| 


“ 
Bay for “status consistency.” available for the construction of | the ethnic 


: 3 For details regarding the Detroit Area Study, 

see Ronald Freedman, “The Detroit Area Study: A_ scale. In the | circumstances, the best solution | 

_ Training and Research Laboratory in the Com- seemed to” be an evaluation of the various — 
American Journal of of Sociology, 59 (1953), ethnic groups by. Detroit- area residents. ‘For 


__ Respondents were selected by the area enrolled in introductory sociology 
pling method. In general, the the of “Michi gories. 1 
cedure involved: (1) random Selection of a courses at the niversity_ or Mic was | ethnic 
sample of blocks in the community; (2). i 
within these blocks a random selection of house- 
holds; and (3) within each household a random 
_ selection of persons to be interviewed. For a more 
detailed description of the methods employed, see area on the basis of what ‘hey thought to” 
Leslie Kish, “A Two-Stage Sample of a City,” 
_ American - Sociological Review, 17 (1952), pp. ® See “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- ‘g 
—-761-69, and Kish, “A Procedure for Objective Re- x tion,” Opinion News, 9 (1947), p. 3 ff. i neel 
Journal of the American Statistical Association Admittedly this technique ‘not wholly 
pp. 380-87. satisfactory. It. seemed, however, the most satis- 
For detailed comparisons with census approximation which could be achieved 
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STATUS CRYSTALLIZATION 


— community evaluation, as vals) in each hierarchy on the basis of the 
= - distinguished from their own personal evalu- _ midpoint of the percentile range for that \ 
ation? 4 As was expected, the northwest Euro- ‘position (or interval). Table 1 below 


pean groups were ranked ahead of the south 


east European groups, and these in TABLE 1. FREQUENCY or RESPONDENTS 


turn were of the By Income or Famity Heap, AND ASSIGNED 
the family head, the status Annual Income Number Cumulative 
the head were used to define their position of of Re - Percentile signed 
in the four hierarchies. This procedure was _ Family Head one Range _ Score = 
for two reasons. First, current litera- $10,000 or more 29 95.4-1000 98 
that: the family i is normally a status unit and _—_—7,000-7,999 19 90.0- 92.9 
q that the social attributes of the family head ss 
are the chief determinants of status for 4.999 
Second, this procedure rendered the ‘data  2,000-2,999 
collected from wives and other dependent 
rela Pp No A 0. 
uals who were themselves family heads. 12 
This latter consideration was quite important ‘Total 624* 
to the relatively small size of 
sample. themselves currently in the labor force or re- 
<n Status crystallization. Having established © ‘spondents who were members of families in which — 
‘the structure of these vertical hierarchies, the head was in the labor force, and for whom — 
the next problem was to establish common + 


7 
wee 


* 
scales for all of them, that the relative 


| ‘trates the procedure as it loyed 

- position of respondents in the several hier- rates the procedure as it was employe in 7 

: archies ‘might b be compared. Without common assigning scores to the various income inter- ey: 


scales, a measure of status” crystallization ton 
would be impossible. Having obtained comparable for 


‘wa 
this end, ‘frequency distributions were 1€ last remaining step 

established for each hierarchy. Using these W was establish the 
distributions as a basis, scores were assigne ‘Status cry stallization. 


each of the various positions (or inter- e 1 
sum of the squared deviations from the mean 


ae evaluations of their own ethnic group of the four hierarchy sc scores s of the individual 
were not included, in order to minimize personal an vate 
~ biases which might not be consistent with com- eed nd subtracting the resulting figure from | one 


_ mami, biases ranks were determined for each 13 In computing the educational scores of the = 7 
- of the specific groups within these general cate- respondents, one variation was introduced. Re- 


gories. In the _case of mixed spondents 1 forty of age and over were _sepa- 


for example, Talcott Parsons, tional expectations and attainments in American 
vised Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social society in recent times. Direct — comparisons — of 
Stratification,” in Class, Status and Power, edited ane persons with younger Persons in terms of 
_ by Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset, Glencoe: & educational attainments would be ‘unrealistic, since 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 166-67; Kingsley Davis, failure” to “complete high school, for example, is 
y Human Society, New York: The Macmillan Com- - far more serious” handicap for members of the 
pany, 1949, p. 364; W. Lloyd Warner and Paul younger generation than for members of the older rN - 
. Ss. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, Some allowance for this difference is usually made = 
. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, p. 9.0 i in the evaluative process in contemporary society. f 
_ 1 If this were not done, comparisons of non- 4 The division of the sample at age forty ‘seemed 2 
employed dependent relatives would be most diffi- most effective ‘simple method for taking recogni-_ 
cult, since such ae or not be ranked r tion of this fact, since by this means the sample | 
divided | into approximately equal” halves. 
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‘ Th he ‘more “highly consistent or first two elections comparisons. were made 
erystallized an individual's status, the more the basis of the respondents’ reports of 
his ‘score ‘approached their | behavior. Fos the 1952 election, it was 


sions Ca 


lized his status, the more nearly his crystal-— _ basis of the indications of their tablishe 
lizati hed f vertical 
za 10n score approached zero. party preferences, since the interviews were 

The study group. Of the original 749 re- conducted eight to ten months before 

ea 

spondents, it was necessary to eliminate 136 election. gun we 

the e study group, either: because of in- in each election, proportion of re. 

complete or inadequate data on one of the spondents supporting the Democratic party a 

= key status variables, or because the was ‘substantially greater in the low A —s 


head “not ii in the labor seemed tallization in the: | might b 
vertical 
categorie 
che 


TABLE 3. 


category and a low _AND | 


= category. Those with crystallization 
scores of 53 or more were placed in the 
category (N=439) while those with 

scores of 52 or less were placed i in the latter Supporting 


category (N=174). . This line of ‘division High Crystal 
was selected because in the course of Crystallization Crystallization Cate 


‘Decare OF Cry STALLIZATION 


‘roughly approximating a natural 68.4 01 Low cr 

mwomes since 70 per cent of these individuals (N=10) 

As is, the normally Democratic voters; none gave any __ High cr 

indication of rh te da Republican | 

categories of respondents "were compared. Refers to the categories 
relating to three elections were used: for the Democratic party. dimension: 

(1) the 1948 presidential ‘election; (2) the half of Te 
1950 Michigan gubernatorial election; and nificant at the five per cent level i inallbtt | 


resided at t 


the 1952 presidential election. For the 1952 election.1° 


| eer of 
The use of squared deviations the mean 16 It will be noted in Table 2 that the propor- dime 
rather than simple deviations was employed to _ tion of persons supporting the Democratic party voted. Eigh 
emphasize the effect of larger deviations and to is far above the national average in all three /roneously 
minimize the effect of smaller deviations, This elections. Some difference in this direction was to +4 
Was considered desirable since the techniques em- be expected, since the sample was drawn from the | 
ployed in quantifying positions intervals) in ‘metropolitan Detroit area, which is the stronghold | 
_* several hierarchies were sufficiently crude so of the Democratic party in Michigan. This, how- _ 
that no great importance could be attached to ever, does not entirely account for the posi 


deviations. |} = ance of Democratic voters. In the 1948 election, for 
_iee The technique of subtracting the resulting figure “ary v0 slightly less than 60 per cent of the major 


for either t! 
While only 
Republican 
not counted 
doubtedly re 
but for whe 
change in re 


from one hundred was employed so that respondents party vote in the metropoli tan Detroit area went lies ¢ 
whose status was highly crystallized would have to the De Jemocratic party. - However, slightly more — rend 
numerically higher crystallization scores than those than 70 per cent of the respondents in the study } smewhat A 
whose status was poorly crystallized. This was done > : group reported that they voted for the Democratic gory while & 
solely to avoid semantic difficulties. _ a ee party that year. This discrepancy seems to be iets won a 
15 >It seemed desirable to remove those re- due to the fact observed by polling organizations cat 
ir families which the family head “that. many persons report on interviews that they 
wan ‘not currently in the labor force due to ‘Tetire- voted in a previous election, when careful check- ‘| - would be fou 
ment, prolonged illness, or extended uner-sloy- ing of the voting lists” reveal they did not. This | ‘this 


r of 
seems to be more frequently a characteristic “rected | 


ities. 
Democrats than of Republicans of the larger ci - hypothesis, sit 


to compare them with the remainder of the sam- 
nee ple with respect to their position in the occupa- Some evidence of this tendency was discovered “voting beh 
t study. In cases where the respondent % ehavi 


_ ment, since serious difficulties arose in any attempt _ 


bas 
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Although the in n Table. 2 that -spondents had “mean 
the: basic» hypothesis is sound, no conclu- — ethnic scores than high crystallization re- 
q sions can be drawn until controls. are -spondents. At the same time, however, 


tablished for status differences in the four crystallization respondents had higher ‘mean 


vertical dimensions. This i is necessary in in income and occupation scores. 
— present problem | because of the well estab This latter | fact i is important, ‘since it might 7 
dished fact that variations in four be argued that income and occupation are 

4 P 


dimensions | are closely associated 1 | with varia- 
tions political ‘behavior attitudes. 
Thus, the variations between the two crys-— 


_ the chie chief determinants of political behavior, 

while e education and ethnic background are 
of negligible importance. If this were so, the = 

-tallization categories observed in Table 2 tendency of high crystallization respondents 


might be due simply to failure to. to favor the Republican n party n might then be 
vertical status differences | between ‘the two simply’ a function of their higher average | 
check of the mean scores of ‘the two To test this ; alternative hypothesis, 
‘Taste 3. Mean Income, Occupation, Erunic, AND Epucation Scores sy Cry STALLIZATION C CATEGORIE 
—— Berore AND AFTER CorRRECTION TO CONTROL Status DirFERENCES IN THE VERTICAL DIMENSIONS 
Prob. Mean $=Mean $/Mean Mean 


Low crystallization 46.6 


categories of respondents in the four vertical _ respondents with the highest incomes in the 
dimensions revealed, as shown in the upper — high crystallization category and eight re- 
half of Table yy that low crystallization - spondents with the lowest i incomes in the low | 

crystallization category were dropped 
resided at the same address in 1948 or 1950, the the + study group. The elimination of these 


accuracy of his response was checked. checks “resi ondents had the ffect. 
revealed that at least 13 per of those who P e ect controlling 


dled to have voted in 1948, had not, in fact, status differences simultaneously in all of 
voted. Eighty-five per cent of those the four vertical dimensions as shown in the 
roneously claimed to have voted reported voting lower half of Table 3. In other words, after 


yropor- 


party: 
| three 


t 
pone | _ for either the Democratic or Progressive parties, the elimination of these 34 cases, respondents 
id , while only 15 per cent reported voting for the in the low cr stallization category had 
ynghold Republican party. While these respondents were he Ik 7 =e 


how- on 
ponder- 
ion, for 
> 

a went 
more 


hot counted as voters in Table 2, ‘others: mean score than in in the 


change in residence during the intervening 
an then remaining» 
Among ‘the erroneous reports discovered, ema ng after 


Ou 
1a proportion of erroneous Democratic reports was ¢limination of these respondents could not 


somewhat greater in the high crystallization cate- be attributed to ak failure: to control ‘status 
nocratic 


to be 


svations | was somewhat greater in the low crystalliza the the contrary, whatever might 
| tion category. If it is assumed that comparable f hi 1 lied eS 

at they proportions of Republican and Democratic voters remain aft ter this control was appl eee | would © 

: check- f would be found in the undiscovered erroneous re- Temain im spite of the fact ‘that respondents — 

+ |- ports, this would mean that the present uncor- _ in the low crystallization — category had 

> ie | tected error in the data works against the basic © slightly higher n mean scores than res 


hypothesis, since it tends to make the difference in Rh 
Voting behavior between the two categories of re- ‘in the high crystallization category. out = 


spondents appear less it actually was. As may ay be seen by a an inspection 


ered 


was — 
re 
a 
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cr 4 i 
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4. BEHAVIOR AND PREFERENCES IN in of the data on voting 


~ THE 1948, 1950, AnD 1952 ELEcTIONs, behavior and preferences, the 


BY 
Decree or Status CRYSTALLIZATION, 
‘hierarchies reduced slightly the Margin of 
Per Cent of Voters differences between the two crystallization 
Democrats categories. It should be noted, however, that 
Low High 
even with the application of ‘these controls, 
Crystallizatio Than difference between the ‘two categories 
a was still significant “ the five per cent level 
for both the health insurance question and 
question: regarding the e: extension of gov- 


* Includes supporters of the Progressive Party. ernmental p powers. 
On the basis of the data described above, 


erence for the Democratic Party. 
it would therefore appear that a ‘definite 


Table 4, the “application of this rigorous 

“control tended to reduce the margin of dif- tion and political liberalism among respond- 
7 - ference in political behavior between the two ents in this | cross- section sample of metro. 
. sa crystallization categories. With the exception politan Detroit. Before such a relationship 

of the (1952 election, however, a ‘Statistically — 

significant | margin of ‘difference remained. 
Even in the 1952 election, the direction of 
- the difference was consistent with the pat- 
observed in the other two elections. 
__ The significance o of the differences between 

the two crystallization categories becam 
apparent when a further test of 
_ basic hypothesis was made, using other er data, 
50] per cent ‘subsample of the respondents 
(N= 311) were asked their views on (a). - combination of extensive education and lim- 


government- “sponsored health insurance 
9 gram, ( b) price e controls, ; and (c) a general 


application | of 


Election 
‘Year 


ms 


_ ences observed between the two crystallize 


crystallization per se, or rather were a func 
tion of particular patterns of status incon- 


1 Table 5 below, respondents ‘in the low 
"Possessing the former combination were ex- 


be SPONSES ON CONTROVERSIAL IssuES, BY DECREE category, giving the category as a whole a 
liberal bias which was not due to lack of 

nt Se Status crystallization per se. 
Prob. test this alternative hypothesis, a de 

Tow tailed analysis of the low crystallization 

Issue Crystallization Crystallization Than ry 
ole category was made. All of the respondents 
in this category were classified on the basis 
the Various relationships between the 
ond 35 hierarchies. Thus, for example, respondents 
at ‘id whose income score was markedly highe 

. than: their education score (i.e., 30 or mort 


. 2 points higher) were placed in one category, 


crystallization category took a more liberal markedly higher than their income» 
_ (ie. leftist) stand on each of these questions were placed in a second category. Each of 


he 


health 
insurance 
controls 

Extension 


oS than did respondents i in the high erystalliza-_ “a the twelve resulting categories of low crys 

tion 1 category. In two of the three cases, the tallization respondents were then -compareé 
was significant at t the two per tems high» crystallization respondents 2 

oP their voting record and their view 


be asserted with confidence, one fur- 
ther problem required examination. Briefly — 
the problem was whether the differ. 


controls for differences in the four status 


status va 
in vi 
tively sm 


Income 
Occupation 
Education 
Occupatior 
Education 
Income 


Education 


- sistency which were present in large numbers — 
in the low ‘crystallization category. ‘Thu, 

for example, it “might | be argued that the — 
‘ited income is associated with strong liberal beat for 
biases, while the reverse combination is 
that the differences observed in Tables 


4 and 5 were due to the fact that persons ; 


1948 and 
§Inclu 
issues. 

of 
difference 
short, re 

was high 

‘Teverse, o 

‘status in 

 — 

perfect si 
to have | 

The d: 

tentative 
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Closely a 
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‘on th the e three controversial issues. The re- status inconsistencies involving high occu- 
‘sults of this analysis ; are shown in Table 6. _ pational rank and low educational rank are ~ \ 


a Two tentative conclusions may be drawn "more closely associated with liberal 
argin of from a careful analysis of ‘Table 6. . First, cies than the reverse. However, ir in view of 
lization 

ver, that with a qn degree of status crystallization — necessary to use considerable caution “a es 
controls, “regardless of the specific relationship of the conclusions from the ‘present 
itegories “status variables. This conclusion seems justi- regarding which patterns relationships 
ent level” “fied i in view of the fact that despite the rela- are most closely associated | 


ion and — ony y small number of cases involved, 23 3 out liberalism. ge 


TABLE 6. SUMMARY or Votixc Recorps AND ATTITUDES ON Commnovenstat Issues OF TWELVE 
_ Catecorres oF Low CRYSTALLIZATION RESPONDENTS WITH HIGH CRYSTALLIZATION RESPONDENTS _ 


Paired ariables 1 Per Cent Stony "Per Cent Strongly 
respond. “Hick N Democratic 


tionship | ion— 
Education 
Education —Occupation 


Income —Occupation 
Education —Income 


Income -—Education 28. 
and lim- _ 1In the case of each comparison respondents had an assigned percentile score 30 or more points | ” 
g liberal | higher for the high variable than for the low variable, 
Includes all those who supported ( Progressive) candidates at least twice between 
1 Tables i Includes all those who took strongly Mberal al stand on at least two of the three controversial 
lization of of the comparisons : yielded DISCUSSION. 


whole a differences the predicted “direction. In Not N 
short, r gardless- of whether income rank 
was high and educational rank low, | or the 
reverse, or what the particular nature of the 
illization status” inconsistency was, the fact of im- ext 
pondents | perfect status crystallization per se seems 
the basis to have been related to political 1 liberalism. — ‘between social structure and social change. 


een the The data in Table 6 also” suggest the Extrapolating findings, might 
d ethnic) tentative conclusion that certain types of 


predict that the frequently acute 
pondents status inconsistencies are _more closely re- status inconsistencies occur "within a popula- 


y higher lated to political liberalism than others. tion the greater would be the proportion mof 


or more For example, relatively low ethnic status in h “ 
t ul illing ort 
category combination with relatively high i income, oc- that population wi 


ial change2® 
ore ws cupational, or educational status was more of. ” 
ne ‘com dosely associated with liberal tendencies 
ey 
Each of ‘than the reverse. Also, the data suggest that cate programs of social change just as do liberals, 


ot only do the findings in the preceding a 


‘section suggest that a a recognition of th this ao 
-non-vertical dimension of social status may 
help account for some of the previously un- 
explained variance in political behavior, but — 
also they hint at a more basic relationship 


might be argued that 


ow crys} ——— especially in periods liberal control. “Strictly 
-ompared ea This comparison was made after the correc- speaking, | this is true, but it must be “noted that fe 
its tion to control for states: in the 


a q 
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Apparently the individual a poorly v y 
 erystallized status is a particular. type of to diminish and 
man, and is subjected to certain ness of the ‘Socially disturbing ‘experiences 
pressures | by the social order which are not _ which arise as a result of his status incon- 
felt (at least to the same degree) by indi- -sistencies. S Such alternative types of reac- 
viduals with a more highly crystallized ‘tions may very well explain a part of the 
status. Conceivably a : society with rela- variance in “responses a among individuals in 
tively large proportion of persons whose “the crystallized category in the 
‘status is poorly crystallized is a society present study. It should be noted, however, 


which is in an unstable condition. In brief, that the tendency to react by advocating . 


‘under such conditions the social system it- change in t the social order seems to have 

self generates its own pressures for change. a frequent ty] pe of reaction in the» 
insight into the manner in which present sample. 


political 
by status inconsistencies has been ‘supplied ‘tiberalism of diverse groups in Ameri. 
Hughes in his excellent discussion of so society begins to appear as common 
expression of a common social ‘experience, 
‘The ie Negro doctor, by virtue of the fact that In recent years political observers have r re. 
in his p person son he combines two rc roles of grossly ported relatively strong support for liberal — 
discrepant status, is apt to be subjected political “programs from such diverse groups 
with frequency to social experiences college professors, Jewish businessmen, 
"Hollywood actors, and the Protestant clergy. 
‘same ime will tend to be true of the highly four of ‘these categories of pny, 
educated man with limited income, or the must be noted, are characterized by a rela- 
business executive with a grammar school ‘a. low degree of status crystallization. 
Professors and clergymen enjoy high occu- 
all such individuals would be. pational and educational rank, yet their 

pected to react against the s social order which income is sometimes less than that of skilled 

unpleasant _ experiences manual workers. Screen stars frequently 
_ their lives. For various reasons the individual combine high income rank + with low educa- — 
"may develop other | reactions. For example, * tional rank, and sometimes with low ethnic 

the individual may react by blaming other rank as ‘well. Jewish businessmen combine 

individuals _as individuals rather than as high income occupational rank (an 
agents of the ‘social order. Such reaction often high educational 1 rank) with lo 
might be common among persons raised in ‘ethnic rank. I If the foregoing analysis is 
an individualistic tradition or who, ‘because ‘sound, one would. be led to expect a rela- 
of limited educational opportunities, _ have - tiv rely high frequency of liberal biases among 
‘members of such “groups, and for the 
the ‘social order. “Another possibility same fundamental reason. 
to the individual with a poorly crystallized Building the present foundation, it 
status is: that he will react to resulting un- Be also eee possible to predict one of the 
pleasant “experiences by blaming» himself. sources of leadership of successful revolu- 
‘Finally, there i is the possibility that the indi- tionary 1 movements. “Years as ago Marx and 
jg Engels noted that successful revolutionary 
tbe whee is accepted by the general public. _ movements are usually characterized by' the 
Thus, in the public mind the liberal or left-wing “combination of broad support from 
parties are usually thought of as the parties advo- masses or lower + strata, and leadership re- 
cating change, while the conservative parties are cruited: from the higher strata in in the 


th orters of the present order 

_ 19 American Journal of Sociology, SO (1944), persons of poorly crystallized status may y be 

a np. 353- 37. It should be noted that Hughes uses — an important sc source from which such leader- 

the term ‘ ‘status” difierently from the use made in 

this article. It is not difficult, however, to 
discussion to the present ‘if this fact 20 Manifesto of the Communist Party, 
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ship is ‘recruited. Quite often such ‘persons account for an part of 

combine the personal skills necessary f for 

effective leadership with the equally neces; 

‘Finally, it may be noted that if the con- 


ed in thi ‘conclusions which are drawn from 
ception of social status presente in nis pilot study such as the one should 
paper is as fruitful as the findings of this 


pilot study would seem to indicate, some . the advisability of pursuing further the pro- 


conception of social class will also be re- 


Wy propriate to further research, if ‘such is war- 
q point be ort ranted. . Conclusions concerning the validity 
ully in subsequent papers based on th of given hypotheses about social relationships 
present project. hardly warranted, except insofar as they 


litical One methodological implication of the relate’ the question of the e advisability of ol 


\meri- - present study remains to be discussed. Dur- 
| ‘ing: the past two decades it become In the writer, feels that 


fashionable in social science circles to the: findings fully warrant further explora. 
iberal indices of f socio- “economic y of crystallization dimension 
cm. status. s. This view seems justified not only on 
sroups variables e findings o is presen 

Ps indicate that such the ground that status crystallization seems 
| 1 3 a useful for reducing the range of un- 
ig seriously deficient in characterizing the socia explained variation in American political 
status of a significant minority of the popu- behavior, but also of the 
ation lation. Such techniques for classifyi ing indi- "theoretical and methodological implications 
ee viduals fail to take into account what ap- _ hich were outlined in the preceding section. 
ears bead be an important dimension of Future research in this area should be di- 


their | thus” may frequently fail checking 
skilled | rected not only to the checking and ‘recheck- 


4 ing of the of status crystallization 
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4 


n the 


educa- d ploration of the re relationship, of status c crys- 


ethnic 
Associates, 1949, Part 3; or “Clyde V. Kiser and — { tallization to variations in other areas of be- 
P. K. W helpton, “ Social and Factors 


Affecting: Fertility, LIX. Fertility Planning and 
Tow Rates by Socio-Economic Status,” ‘Milbank 


Fund Quarterly, 27 (1949), pp. 


BORDINATE LEADERSHIP IN A BICUL TURAL 
COMMUNITY: “AN ANALYSIS 
B. Watson and JULIAN SAMORA 
'T is held in ‘the pr esent paper that that the twee tween Sonali é and Anglo-Americans, and to 
‘ability of a subordinate group ‘to gener- consider leadership and some of its: accul- 
ote effective leadership its relations  turational ces. 
3 with a dominant alien people is a ‘critical 
a aspect of dominant, subordinate group rela- “REGIONAL BACKGROUND oF THE CASE 
tionships. The subordinate gro group in question % The Spanish- speaking people of. 
here | is the Spanish of the Southwest. We the largest United States ethnic minorities, 
wish to set see ‘Spanish leadership i in its autono- and are concentrated principally | in the 
mous setting, to see it in relation to the southwestern the 
intercultural system which is emerging” be- 
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“when the United States acquired ‘the terri- group, and they did ‘not ‘occupy ‘the 
< tory are also among the oldest ethnic groups, head and focal areas of the Anglo- -American Banish 
although many others have entered the Te- culture and society. Their relative isolation ticans, 
gion from Mexico over the intervening years. . (1650-1900) from the parent culture as well 
The Spanish-speaking are not powerful po- as from the Anglo culture is also a im ba of 
litically, a fact closely related to ti the peren- n- portant | factor with respect to assimilation, 
nial lack of leadership among them. They : are Hence, historically having 
seen by ‘some authorities surprisingly toward assimilation deeper -environ- 
undifferentiated, compared to. other large mental and traditional roots than most t U.S. a 
_ American ethnic. groups, in schooling, i in oc- immigrants, less commitment to and a lee 
4 cupation, in income , and in degree of ac- , ‘exclusive need { for identification with the 
culturation.! ‘Perhaps the most outstanding dominant cultural ‘system than U.S. j 


fact about the Spanish, besides their lack of groes, but : smaller ‘numerical strength and 
ae leadership is their low rate of acculturation. — Tess ss_ strategic position than the the Canadian — further | 
The ‘special historical status of the Spanish ‘French, | the Spanish as a group might “i relating 
__ may have a bearing upon the two facts, and expected, more than others, to sense ambiva- __ Spanish 
broad historical context suggests linkages lences about assimilation. Again, beside the tion, in 
_ between the leadership question and that of — fact o of an. increasing struggle for s status in , is large! 
‘the Anglo system, one must place the. op: ethnic ct 
‘The: Southwestern Spanish were a sepa- posing fact—peculiar to the Southwestern ‘the « que: 
4 rate society when they came into contact Spanish— —that they have at their backs a an the > gene 
with, in a sense were _conquered by effective reservoir of Spanish language and 
- Anglo- -Americans, or “Anglos.” Speaking a — national Mexican cu culture to help reinforce — 
Separate language and practicing separate and stabilize any tendency toward cultural ’ 
They represented nevertheless a modified All of these broad , contradictory factors 
branch of European civilization, unlike the probably play their part in the default of 
Indians from whom they had received many 7 ‘Spanish leadership, as well as the more a ranching 
influences, and unlike African slaves, In specific factors discussed below. In the larger | 2500, co 
contrast to many Europeans v who migrated © Southwestern | setting ambivalence about na- 
~ to the United States, however, they had not _ tivism vs. assimilation would obscure the (Hence 
voluntarily elected to adopt the lifeways of direction Spanish leadership should take and merically 
the dominant group. Moreover, _they were thus hamstring the development | of effective 
more “native” and ecologically 1 more ore adapted leadership. 
to their habitat. in the Southwest than the ‘Turning to the present, there is 
- dominant group. In these two respects they y little controversy concerning whether Span- . 
were more like Indians than immigrants. In ish leadership is weak, , regardless of the point 
the: growing similarity of their goals with of view of different commentators. Agree- 
those” of the dominant group, the: Spanish ment is all but unanimous among scientific 
comparable to the present United States investigators, 8 among social workers | 
Negro, though their cultural sir similarity to 
Anglos is much less. In the sense of being | a _ SCF. Robert C. Jones, “Mexican Youth in the i 4 
“conquered people” enslaved by their con- United States,” The American Teacher, 28 (March, 
_ querors, the Spanish | are somewhat i like co- 1944), ‘pp. 11-15; Olen Leonard and C. P. Loomis, — 


_Tonial people but more strictly y comparable to Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community, El 


Cerrito, New Mexico, Washington: USDA, BAE, 
the French of Canada. They differ from the a 1940; R. W. Roskelley and C. R. Clark, When | 


‘French, however, in _having _smaller_ Different Cultures Meet, Denver: Rocky Mountain 
“merical ‘strength ‘relative to the dominant q ‘Council on Inter-American Affairs, 1949; George 


I. Sanchez, “The Default of Leadership,” in Sum- 

aT" 1 Leonard Broom and Eshref Shev ky, “Mexicans marized Proceedings IV, Southwest Council on the f 
in the United States: A Problem in Social Differ- _ Education of the Spanish- Speaking People, Fourth | 
entiation,” Sociology and Social Research, Regional Conference, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Canuary, 1952), pp. 150-158. January 23-25, 1950; Ozzie G. Simmons, Anglo 

2The term “Spanish, used throughout | the Americans and Mexican Americans in South Texas, 


paper refers to “the Spanish- ~speaking A Study in Dominant -Subordinate Group Relations 
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aE 2500, comprising approximately 58 per cent 4 


When 
yuntain 
George 


| tion, in the spring and summer of 1952.4 It 


q the question of “weak leadership, with 
: the general background of the region always — 


d 


itself, and will not be so called.) Founded 


dents from the Department of Sociology and 
under James: B. ‘Watson’s direction, carried 


a small Anglo-Spanish community. Samora 
further pursued field work i in the e community, — 


| D. Tuck, ‘Not. With The Fist: . 


Spanish- -speaking people, among Anglo poli-- or three are still landowne s. However, the 
-ticians, among” the people themselves. vast majority of Spanish- families. 


The Spanish of “Mountain Town,” the sub- in Mountain Town came at a later date, 


ject of the present paper, are ” =. many possibly around 1920. Much of this 


THE COMMUNITY STUDIED northern New Mexico, and 
often still be traced to or from that area. 
In the summers of 1949 and 1950, stu- ,, 
i Practically none of these people are land- _ 


J ers, unskilled or  semiskilled ‘ ‘stoop labor.” 
Some of the women work as domestics, 

many more work in fields or produce-— 
relating Particularly to the q question | of ki heds. A he 
Spanish- speaking leadership and Packing sheds. As a group, the panis a 
P speaking depend “employment on the 


is largely | with the ‘findings from this bi- prosperity of local agriculture. rae Fad 
thnic community that we propose to ex lore — hile the foregoing generalizations s stand, 
y some Spanish are now making their way 
slowly up the socioeconomic ladder as store 


garage or ‘filling station employees, 
"Mountain To have called the a few as operators ¢ of small groceries or oil 
stations, and several as_ salaried Clerical 


valley of southern | Colorado. It is at about ‘on in 
7000 feet above sea 4 in an area a of Spanish- speakin have eighth grade 
mixed truck farming and cattle and sheep schooling, gradually more go on 
or 
ranching. Its 1950 population was close complete high school.> The war industries 


d 42 t A los. of the Pacific Coast attracted a number from 
“spea not nu- economic level, and service in the armed 


merically “minority ” in the community forces broadened the ethnic outlook of not 


only Spanish but also’ of some Mountain 
1870, develope ed Anglos. There is no question of palpa- 
ny ble Spanish acculturation. Bilingualism, to 
keepers, and homesteaders. There v were at mention an an important facet, “now: prevails 


the time but few “ “Old Spanish” families in. "among a . “majority of ‘the Spanish and in- 


the area, and they did not precede the aps 
Anglos by than a decade or two. Moun- older only 
strict monolinguals. PR 


differently Many older Anglo residents of Mountain 
irom the 0 Ms ‘Town feel that they have seen a definite 
‘munities to the sout nglos have change i in the social and economic status" of 


come to dominate. The difference may have the Spanish- -speaking, deny- 


a the ich ing that traditional attitudes and traditional 
escendents 0 sxe panis ethnic. relationships still generally prevail. 


“4 apd It The Anglo and Spanish-speaking groups are 
( 


- Jargest number are st ill seasonal w ge work- 
4 out part of an 1 intended long- range study of | 8g 1 a k- 7 


ina Southwest City, New York: 


-.tulian Samora | Minority Leadership in a Bi- Based On the Community of Mountain Town (Un- 


Community (Ph.D. . Thesis, Washington published manuscript, Washington University, St. 
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appearance. Ethnic distinctions along these employment, arrests, welfare aid, 
lines are _made by nearly all ‘general discrimination. 


nominally Catholic and the Anglos tural boundaries, the disunity of the Spanish 
nearly» all nominally Protestant. Political 4 group is ‘striking, for the rigid exclusiveness 
economic control ‘of the | community is” 


_in the hands of the Anglos. There is not the factor in their cohesion. Nor can Spanish 


slightest question of their superordinate posi- disunity. find its explanation in any wide — 

be in relation to the Spanish as a whole, os socioeconomic disparity within the ‘group. 

_ though certain individuals of ‘Spanish back- — _ Neverthless , Spanish co cohesion n_ seldom trans- 
ground clearly 1 receive ve personal respect and cends such verbalizations as nosotros (“we”) : 

_ prestige well above that of many Anglos. — or la raza (“our people”), a generalized Te- 
a? _ The he Anglo-Spanish relationship h has so some 
the properties of a caste | system. Spanish - ination, and a readiness to perceive injustice 
Anglo are endogamous. Re- in -Ang glo 


lack of 


hot want the conversion 1 of non- numbers do not ‘explain of 
at the expense of any y sizeable Spanish at- ‘the subordinate group—a majority—to put 
_ tendance in their churches. Although some- people they trust into critical offices. Th | 
ill defined, there i is” residential dis- Spanish are not wholly indifferent al 
tinctness in Mountain Town, and distress is _ certain elective offices, the sheriff, for ex- 


felt by some Anglos at having close “Mexi- ample, who, if prejudiced, may enforce the — 


offices are also thought to be ethnically 


can” neighbors. The Spanish are excluded laws quite one- sidedly. The school board 


4 almost « completely from 1 Anglo” > social 
civic organizations (e.g., lodges, Volunteer critical or sensitive because of constant fear 
- Firemen, Chamber of Commerce, , Junior C : of segregation. But t the election of an avow- 
Rotary), to some. extent, the 
T.A. and a veterans: roup. In the cases. 


Perhaps few Anglo politicians have under- 


_ Stood the basic disunity of the 1e Spanish, but 
a good many have least recognized it. 


edly pro- Spanish candidate is 


"majority do qualify for membership le. 
in in Rotary), but lack of ‘qualifications. 
appears to ye largely incidental. Parties, 


iously the the of inter- pe 

action is not simply the will and doing o of 
one group by itself. The Anglos, for example, 
| find out, _Wwhen they decide to broaden ‘the "polities is not the only type of weakness of 


‘bitterly conceded by most Spanish. 


of the Anglos s might theoretically be a: strong 


“sentment ent of Anglo dominance and 


Occasionally, however, a direct appeal is is | 
made to the Spanish as Spanish. The results cS 
are uniformly Mountain Town bear out the cynical who 
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is: and this is 


ss The failure of unity and leadership i in \@ 


"membership « of the Parent-Teachers Associa- _ the Spanish group. T There is, of course, + x a 


tion, that it is not easy to enlist Spanish more informal type ‘of leadership in in inter- 


often called, is leader t to whom politicians 
ae 


DISUNITY or o others may turn for advice and commit- 


. The disunity ; among one the Spanish g group ce ments on matters seen as affecting the inter- 
quite « evident in Mountain Town. -Disuni ty ests of the ethnic group. There are two or 


parents or to have them m assume offi office ee ethnic relations. . The spokesman, — as he iss 


it refers, rather, to the lack of common ac- in -particular—whom ‘mo ost Anglos 

tion to limited group cohesion. WwW hen consider to be spokesmen. ‘The same indi- 

an issue of _import to the members of the viduals were cited by the majority of the 

group comes up, few people will do anything» Spanish. when asked by Samora who were 


it. This: has been proved many t times, the leaders group. indi- 


not mean the existence of three ‘Spanish: individuals i in Mountain Town 
( tferenti 


Spanish ‘ 
leadershir 
to leaders 
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strong 
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"group at great risk. Actually, hey political attempts the Spanish 
generally refuse to do more than express an In the light of such factors, we may ask 
opinion or give very general advice. Investi- why leadership | is so. ineffectual — 
gation failed to” show that any individual Spanish. 

among ‘the Spanish, including those most 

mentioned « as leaders by Spanish and by THE HYPOTHESIS OF LEADERSHIP DEFIC. DEFICIENCY 7 


Anglos, was willing to assume the responsi- he: the contention « ile pe 
bilities of a real spokesman for the group. | 


Saar rincipal conditions account for the 
There was no reason to believe that any of P 


of 
“could actually inadequacy of Spanish leadership i in Moun 


if b tothe Town and probably to some extent 
significant c commitments ifhe made them. — among the Spanish of the larger Southwest. 


But if a distinction is made between the Traditional forms (patter) of lead. 
re-Anglo- t ‘ 
the latter more favorable? Investigation pre-Ang! Spanish culture, been un- 


by the junior at author and his Wife adaptable and possibly a handicap to the 


f 
of 16 sociedades and mutualistas, lodges : and development of adequate patterns of of group 


leadership in the contact situation. ihc 
mutual benefit organizations, which exist in ~ (2) Increasingly, | status goals of 


Mountain Spanish group as a whole lie in the 
membership and 0 tholi of Anglo culture; for the achievement of 
lay societies ancillary to the Roman Catholic ‘such goals, hence, leaders relatively well 


adapted to the Anglo system are increasingly 


q 


the non-church associations were charac- 
a ‘terized by ineffectual leadership, very poor, 
attendance, irregularity of procedure and 


(3) General ambivalence and suspicion 
are accorded individuals of Spanish back- 


lack of d ground who are ‘ “successful” since the t terms 
q > ——€ q 
of success are now largely Anglo terms (viz. 
inducting new “the (2) above), and it is widely assumed that 
ous existence, P success is bought by cooperation with the 
church- sponsored sodalities (e.g., Altar So- 
‘Family Society) revealed the priest 08 outgroup and betrayal of one’s — 
a central better sharp definition to the two groups, . Anglo 
resu a ‘strumental in their be 8 P Structure is” relatively open to. competent 
al who ‘to the secular g groups. Even when the priest 
Spanish and thus permits the siphoning off 
issue. - tried to play a less prominent role, circum- > 
of potential Spanish leadership, indiv iduals 
r own ‘stances, if not his own inclinations, tended idual 
i —_ d relatively well adapted to the Anglo. system. 
this 1s thrust him into a a position more besi 


__ The net result of these conditions is that, 
— than behind the figure in | the chair. ir. Lay > con , 
hip in leadership, by the priest’s: admission, from a 
ness of | “observation: of the members, and by ide the of Pe 
mse, testimony, Was not adequate, dic ate d to » by virtu of their ers very 


ticians leadership in inter- ethnic relations and as politic disqualified in t the minds of 
to leadership of purely ethnic organizations, own fellows. 

inter- except those ancillary to the Church. Yet 

two or or strong factors for cohesion unmistakably 
Tow exist—Anglo exclusiveness, a relatively a ) 
Anglos Spanish group, a “common what can be said ‘about of 
indi- | ¢thnic tongue, Spanish group concepts, recog- 


~~ thority in Mexico, and even Latin America, 
of the nition of group- -wide grievances, their ma- 


lies the whole tot the Spanish of the 
| ey Anglo app 
voting — | Southwest. If the pre-Anglo- Spanish pic- 
ture was. one of strong: authoritarian r ‘poles, 
the: padre, the jefe de 

4 


0 


or 1 


Julian Samora, 0 op. cit. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 
familia.® The caudillo is of course a classic rarely, intercede, using their personal in- 
‘Latin American type. In fact, a suggestiv fluence with some governmental (i.e. erally 
interpretation can be made of these roles _ agency, typically the County Welfare bu- — Spani 
in Spanish culture as variations on the -— reau. Intercession in these cases would almost ; by the 
fundamental theme, strong and decisive au- be insistent; fact, ‘it is ordinarily dike tl 
= and Kluckhohn has com- reluctant. The pseudo- -patrones were not  strictic 
mented that the ‘Spanish- American is quite ported by anyone as ever attempting to or ‘nor pi 
_systematically t trained for dependence upon ganize their people for some lasting and 
-authority.® Such © ¥ pattern would "broadly based — 
scarcely appear by | itself to be an impedi- Interestingly enough, leadership in ap- United 
ment to the existence of effective Spanish proximately these limited terms 
leadership i in inter-ethnic relations. fairly well the authors’ understanding o of the In any 
But the traditional pattern of local, secular older patron pattern. The patrén did ‘not 
authority a among the Spanish i is of the wrong. form committees, found organizations, or aS. a 
kind. First, in many places, the patrén pat- — often refer formally to his followers for. ar ~ status. 
tern was simply unable to survive the inno- assent to social decisions. He bound is the 
_ vations of Anglo contact. In Mountain them to him on a personalistic basis with come 
the patrén-pedn relationship has no strong advice and counsel and by iding as- 
personal | relevance for the majority of Span-— sistance to those lacking other resources. Spanis! 
ish. probably ‘still ‘possess some ‘cul- Such paternalistic leadership could function ‘may he 
tural adjustments to the pattern, | but many in the status system of colonial Mexican Mount 
deep roots in the and hence culture; it cannot function very extensively 
traditio 


> 


=> 


"with local patrén lineages. “Moreover, there of security in reward for their loyalty—they — 
is relatively little tenant or even employee _ work for Anglos—and where even the status 
nowadays except with Anglo of the patrén himself is guaranteed by no 

or employ ers. Crew bosses ‘and latifundium manned with loyal retainers. 
labor middlemen exist, to be sure, but these Too often his status depends—even more 


“intercultural agents are usually that of successful Anglos, he 
| | dear th 
typ 
there m 
most often as the each other in the: traits a: 
Spanish Samora interviewed. There ¥ was” were. the very core of the patrén- 
some ambivalence about them, however. 
_ Many ‘an named tl these “leaders, ” appar- It may be relevant to add that the patron 
. - ently in in default of anyone else, declare ed that himself was usually identified with the same 
- they could not be counted on in a pinch or or oe social class as those who held - growing 
- that they would not dc do all that they could ces it - overlook 
the Spanish people.” 10 Investigation ment. Ties” of kinship w traditionally. sarily, 
showed that these ‘pseudo-patrones, when common between patrén and official. It is _intereste 
called upon, usually served their fellow probably not going too far to suggest that more mé 
Spanish in limited and personal ways. They - the patrén himself tended in n many instances housing, | 
might give an individual help in the form of to act informally as an agent of government —a concer 
advice or instructions. They y sometimes relation to the peones—“His word was Teast gra 
+helped him fill in an official form | or make Jaw.” To the extent that. patrén status wa was == Moderate 
out application. might, though to fit such an identification with the 
and ormal extension of governmental | interpret 
op. city pp. £10; authority, it would likely not be an 
‘Leonard and C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 15. oe ble form of leadership when kinship ant 
®F. R. Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Variant t status ic identification with the dominant group 
‘Value Orientations,” in C. Kluckhohn and H. : oe made ambivalent o: or r impossible through 


‘Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Cul their ‘replacement by _“Mafiana 
ture, 2nd ed. rev., New York: Knopf, 1953. I il be 1 all d that th church- spor Thomason, 
Julian op. cit. » PP. t wi recalie a University 
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| rary | 
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| : a Even with only su superficial observation it is” 


clear that “go-getter” tendencies are 


s =: may be : some basis in fact for other 


erally ‘the most effective ones” among the 


SUBORDINATE LEADERSHIP IN BICULTURAL COMMUNITY 

“pals sucioties | in Mountain To own are gen- for English- -deficient children), a are strongly 
resented, as is discrimination in ‘hiring: and — 


‘Spanish. The lack of inter-ethnic leadership firing in employment, and alleged — . 


_ by the church certainly cannot be blamed, in the administration of Old Age Pensions. a 


like that of the patron, on any local re- The Spanish in Mountain Town, however, 


of the church’s ability to function, 


probably on any. intrinsic maladapta- 
tion of church leadership. Rather, the reason 

“is probably that the: Roman Church in the 
q United States is only indirectly political and 


- that not all its communicants are Spanish. 


4 In In any event the church does not attempt — 
q top provide local leadership for the Spanish 


in changing conditions as they would. 


as we are emphasizing, are not very effectiv e- 


it may be that. the 


Spanish ‘differ somewhat as to fron 


, those in some other parts of the Southwest. _ 


are almost entirely landless, and are 


predominantly low-paid agricultural labor, 
a kind of rural proletariat. Yet they are resi- 


No attempt will be made to argue that 


as a group in their common struggle for 5 dent, not essentially a migratory group. 
status. A special factor in Mountain Tow no However, we are not convinced that Moun-— 
is the national origin of priests, who tain ‘Town is markedly unrepresentative of 
come: from Spain. This factor may be of "Spanish elsewhere in the Southwest. 
consequence, however, Southwestern The Spanish goals sketched lie in the 
_ Spanish parishes with American-born priests a rection of Anglo goals and for their realiza- 
_ may have no greater church leadership than tion a mastery of Anglo techniques and be- 
— Town in inter-ethnic relations. havior patterns is necessary. Insofar as ad- 
ae -vancement toward such goals involves group- 
traditional Spanish culture everywhere. wide status, Spanish leader qualifications 
Southwest approximates that of Anglos must necessarily include such skills as liter- 
in all its basic values. The case to the con- acy, relatively high control of the English 
trary has effectively presented else- language, and knowledge of social, political, 
% where, ¢.g., concerning time orientation and and legal usages primarily based on the 
the value attached to formal schooling.’ dominant culture. Few Spanish in Mountain __ 
‘Town possess such thorough adjustment to 7? 
and broad familiarity with Anglo culture, 
dependent as it largely is upon ex tensive 
(3) Only a a handful of eight Spanish 
viduals i in Mountain Town Possess the nec- 


Tess typical of Spanish than of Anglos, and 


traits ascribed to the Spanish ‘in the Anglo 
stereotype, as well as vice-versa. 


mphasis of Spanish-Anglo cultural -differ- gree than their fellows. As’a matter of fact, 


it is possible carry essary qualifications in s in markedly higher de- 
en 


‘nment 


us was” 
n with 
mental 
\dapta- 


University of Mexico Press, 1947 


“ences to the point where certain obvious and it essentially individuals with "proven 
- growing similarities of goal and value are; ability in Anglo culture who are singled out» 
overlooked or omitted. Generalizing, ao for mention as “leaders” in ‘the > survey con- 
sarily, ag in Mountain Town are ducted Samora. What, then, if 


fluent nt English. Measures taken questioned. Tt is ‘often that 
the school system, which either are, or are 
by the Spanish to be, attempts ace part in a for Spanish 
at — (such as a a special first t wade gusty they will only do such things for 
F. ‘Kluckhohn, 0p. cit, pp. p. 352-4; “antagonize the Anglos. ‘They are even, 
L. Beals, cit., PP. quently accused of working for the Anglos 
=F Write, nd not for la raza. And not a few feel that 
such leaders could only achieved their 
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1sually modest—socioeconomic position at ‘the Spanish as a group. 

4 the expense se of | ‘selling 0 out to the Anglo” ’ able to deal with Anglos on their own terms 

7 or “by climbing over their own people.” frequently have a chance to do so—as indi- © 

They are referred to as “proud” (orgullosos). "viduals. Hence, they are not completely _ 

Bm sues adjective has been coined in Spanish “frustrated, “embittered, or thrust back into 
_ especially to describe such relatively success- their own group where they m must either quit 
— ‘members of the Spanish struggle altogether or turn their « 


Samora found that they are called “agringa- gies and skills to leading their people in 

then, i is the dilemma : that the very though against: greater obstacles an 

traits which would qualify an individual to Anglo, the unusual person frequently 


the eyes of many he would lead. Is it that those of his fellows, 
the qualified “leaders” make little effort to From the standpoint of leadership 


lead effectively because they feel—perhaps ‘Spanish situation is not helped by Anglo | 


correctly —that they would have difficulty mytholog y. The Anglo social myth recog- 


_in getting an effective followership? Or is it nizes s two racial types among the Spanish- 
that they get no effective following largely speaking. One is the “Real Spanish, with 


because of their reluctance to exert higher intelligence, industry, and dependa- 
= leadership? No simple ¢ answer to the question — bility, while the other is the ‘ “Mexican,” 7 %. 
will do, of course, particularly as leadership ter m frequently preceded by opprobrious ad- 
- and followership are reciprocal roles and the -_jectives according to the context. The latter 
lack of either precludes the other. It may ¥ type, according to the Anglo, lack ambition, 
a be hard to say if there is a causal priority in 5 and generally possess just the qualities which — 
Mountain Town between the two factors, — lodge them where they are found in the social 


suggested by the frequent ‘testimony of Spanish themselves make no distinc: 


Mountain Town Spanish: many agree, on tion between “Real Spanish” and “Mexi- 
the one hand, that the relatively assimilated cans.” W hen ‘referring to themselves in ; 
= are “proud” (orgullosos) but ad- Spanish they use the term “mejicanos”; 
, mit, | on the e other , that the people are “en- — when referring to themselves in English they 


” (envidiosos) and are themselves un- use ‘the term “Spanish.” When ‘the Anglos | 
able to “follow” (seguir) anyone. It appears refer to them, the Spanish prefer that 


to be the case both that the hypothetical _ use the term “Spanish” rather than “Mexi- 


- leaders are unwilling to lead and that the can, ” because of the derogatory connotation — ,- 


hypothetical follo followers are unable to a to accept the latter term. 


(4) The factors so far suggested for the “Real Spanish” by Anglos, particularly when — 


of Spanish clearly have show mastery of Anglo culture—which a 


. tends to corroborate the myth. This ais divisive 


af pear in some respects intrinsic to the Spanish " effect of Anglo n mythology on the Spanish — | 
group, although difficult to assess, is — . 


culture. The fourth factor i is more completely 
extrinsic to to the Spanish side of the picture. theless eae eo 
i. It is that the ranks of the Anglo social struc- _ The net result of these characteristics of - 
ture are not completely closed to the ex- the Ai Anglo system is to lower the motivation 
ceptional Spanish individual who achieves 
appreciable mastery of Anglo culture. There 
— obviously n no question about discrimination 
of Spanish background 
for equally competent Spanish and Anglos — ‘cultural source of this effect on subordinat 
do not have an equal probability o of success. leadership is dramatically underscored by 
not rigid d enough, sina a sense, for the “ 


contaminate the successful individual in the 


of his group. Ais partial acceptance 


the Anglo gives seeming verification to 


of qualified persons to > lead, and pe perhaps to | 


‘Spanish suspicions of disloyalty. The | 


a 
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every 
been sai 


7 petent a 


than mo 


acceptan 


though f 
edly “apa 


Spanish; 


by Angi 


group, al 
provide the sort of leadership | called for are (io a degree of success to some extent ia 
3 such as to cast ‘suspicion upon his loyalty i in _ commensurate with - his abilities relative to 4 
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individuals in Mountain viduals are, then, leaders largely by. default 
respect mentioned would not otherwise be _mentioned 
been said above. They | are are more re com- leaders. Although almost uniquely qualified 4 
-petent and successful in the Anglo system in some respects to lead, they do not. In. 
_ than most Anglos; they are given a social - situation where adequate inter-e -ethnic ae 
acceptance by the Anglo group which, al- ership would call for the exercise of organiz- 
ner- ‘though far from unqualified, sets them mark- ing skill. and close -indentification of the | 
apart the great majority of the destinies of leader and follower, these indi- 
"Spanish ; predominantly regarded viduals largely y limit themselves to person- 
by Anglos as “spokesmen” for the Spanish functions roughly comparable to 


_ group, although by no means are they them- 7 of the patrén of yore, and a social distance - 


7 selves willing to play the role intensively; tends to “4 by which is in ‘some — 


quency by the Spaniah an as ‘ ‘lead. | the traditional pat- 
ers” and the only people ‘of their own to terns is suggestive, we need not, as has been © 
4 ‘whom one could turn for ce certain kinds of discussed, hark back to the ‘patron system 

assistance ; but they are complained against to explain everything in the situation found : . 
as orgullosos, as” being unwilling to do as Inter-cultural factors in the Spanish 
“much for the raza as they easily might, and  Telationship with Anglos are of _ strategic 
as being subservient to the Anglo and un- importance in explaining leadership 
willing to risk — . These indi- ciency. 


ri SM ALL M ILITARY 


Crew | Research Laboratory, Teas 


search Laborato 
they | HE relationship between social climate instances no apparent relationship between ‘ 
fexi- | and group performance has now been -equalitarian climates and general ‘produc- 
ation — Eo investigated in several types of civilian tivity has been discerned.? The presence of aa : 
ae Populations. In many of these studies, equali- _ discrepant findings and the tendency toward 
tarian climates are described as s relating posi- over- representation laboratory subject 
tively variables as morale, social groups in such research suggests a need for 
‘cohesion, and other of the studies: in a | wider range 


| ‘hie Force Base and ph 
Ohio State University, under Contract AF paper is on an analysis: of 


18(600)—27, monitored by. the Human Factors 
mm ne relationshi between e ualitari n ial 
Operations Research Laboratory, Washington, P q 


Views or opinions expressed or implied in “this attitudes and group performance in a mili- 
paper are not to be construed as carrying the tary setting. _ The project reported here is 
official sanction of the Air Force. The writer is ul one phase of a larger study of bombardment 
indebted to Dr. John K. Hemphill for aid in the | = crews now being ‘conducted by the Personnel _ 


design and execution of this study, and to Dr. 
Edwin Harris, Dr. Alver Jacobson, and Mr. Herbert Research = the 

the data. 2 Herbert Eber, ‘ ‘Problem Solving t by Small 


1Eg., Florence Robbins, “The ot. Groups under Varying Conditions of Personality 
: Social Climates upon a College Class,” School Re- and Organization,” American Psychologist » 7 (July, 


(May, (1952), PP. — aw p. 
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ty.’ : The subject crews were observed i in 
r than in ‘combat, hence, the 
: relevance of the conclusions for combat per- — 
wert 
formance is conjectural. Furthermore, the 
conditions under which observation was per- 
gh formed precluded any manipulation of the — 


social climate of particular crews. However, 


Versi 


the data appear to be adequate for an ex- — 
ploratory analysis of the relationship between 
social attitudes of crew members and per- 
formance of the group in a training situation. 7 
subjects of this study were 37 B- 29 x 
medium bombardment crews consisting of 
eleven men each. The crews made up four 
"classes: two being trained for combat 
in Korea, and two being evaluated for po- 
tential performance in future contingencies. 
ES the evaluation process, the latter two 
similar to those used in the training g of ‘the 
Data on the 37 crews were by 
research team from the Personnel Research — 
Board working in cooperation with the train- 
ing squadron staff. A wide variety of test, 
4 interview, questionnaire, and « crew perform- 5 


differences in rank 

oa crew member disagrees with his aircraft 


in the Air Force.” 
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The sentence-completion form contained 
approximately forty stems, including 
items as “Strict officers “Enlisted 
men .. ”; “A good leader . “On the 
and | “When | 


_droppé 


commander he should. Many of the q 
‘for net 


stems elicited "responses" which indicated 
clear-cut attitudes regarding the structure. q 4 respon. 
of authority and the character of inter- consist 
personal relations on the cre crew. The fact that on the 
these attitudes were frequently in wide dis- discrin 
agreement, both within and between en crews, 
ny the of social 


tremes ay The ‘stem “Enlisted 
. . .;” for example, drew responses varying 
from . . are essentially the same as 
officers,” to “. ...are not very well- disciplined 

Similarly, the stem “Crew : 
members disagree with the. aircraft 
commander . . .” 


received responses ranging 
from . should be be put « off the crew,” to 
es ‘discuss the differences and 
come to an agreement on the basis of the 
facts.” Wide divergence of this” 
“characteristic of the responses of officers and 
airmen alike, 


A group of three. judges selected the stems 


ance data were collected as part of a general 
investigation of the principles underlying 
bombardment crew structure and function. 
_ Two parts of the primary data were par- 
ticularly useful for the study of equalitarian — 
attitudes and crew performance. The first 
Was a a_sentence-completion form i in which 
crew members recorded statements Sug- which drew responses capable being dis- 
gested to them by the sentence beginning or ¢riminated on an equalitarian-at -authoritarian 
“stems.” The second was the squadron continuum. Eight such stems were identified 
_ing report, in which evaluations of the per-— unanimous agreement. The officer | 
formance and potentialities of the crews were — ‘sponses to these items, totaling about forty 
made by “members of the squadron staff. "responses per crew, were then sorted into % 
sentence completions provided material “equalitarian, “neutral,” end “authori- 
from which an index of social attitudes tarian” categories. Only the responses of 
_ among crew members could be constructed, — officer crew members were used, since it was 
while the training g report contained data postulated that officer attitudes were the 
which yielded a measure of primary determinants « of the social ‘climate 
tivity. of the crew. Officers occupied five of the 


eleven positions and _ hence "were 
= 


This is under the direction ‘Dr. sizable | proportion of the crew membership. 


progran 
arelati 
Twer el 


x 


Ractive 
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sql 
| back in 


John K. Hemphill. The major divisions of the More. significantly, the rank ‘difference be- 
are (1) criteria of crew effectiveness, (2) tween officers and airmen insured the domi- 


leadership on air crews, personality factors in 
crew performance, (4) ae variables in crew mance of the former in all collective activ ities. sted t 
qualita 
— 


al In the judging of the” responses 
eight stems, , inter- rater reliabilities 


performance, (5) effect of cross knowledge on per- of the crew. 

obtained. The mean reliability 


formance, (6) cooperation patterns on crews, he oo ; 
ing and combat conditions, and ‘performance 


_ changes in crew " sociometric structure under train- 
93 were as Relate 


chologist, 


j When 
y 
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For several stems a ranging of attitudes” 
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SocIAL CLIMATE AND | PRODUCTIVITY 
‘over all items for the three judges» was .75. _ Mean scores were sii to be 2.04 for 
_ When the judging was completed, the stems the 22 new crews, and 1.88 _ for the 15° ‘con- . 
_ were subjected to item analysis, and one was : —— service or old crews. The standard a i | 


dropped because of its low discriminative deviations for the two. groups were 18 


Pky 


# To facilitate ‘statistical treatment, scores “tarian attitudes between the two groups was 
were assigned to the three response cate- significant at the .01 level of confidence; the be ; 


q - gories—three points 1 for equalitarian, two direction of the difference indicated that. the 
- for neutral, and one point for authoritarian older crews were in fact more authoritarian 
responses. The index of equalitarianism thus in attitude 
on the responses of its” officers to the seven en 


wep 
discriminative items. These scores ranged 


from 1.56 to 2.40, with a standard deviation No completely satisfactory performance 


criterion emerged from. available data. 
of .16. The mean score for the 37 crews was 


The most suitable single criterion, so far as 
OF INDEX squadron training report. ‘This report con- 
Tl he pre presence e of both ‘old and new crews’ tained 1 narrative evaluations of individual 
_Jong-assembled and -newly-assembled and crew performance prepared for trans- 
- crews) in the crew population suggested a ‘mittal to air command headquarters. To ob- 
method for validating the equalitarian index. tain ‘rumerical scores from the ni narrative 
_ The procedure was based on the assumption — ‘materials, three” judges ‘studied the reports 
- that units with longer military histories are in the light of a carefully formulated set of 
better adjusted to the authoritarian structure _ rating criteria, then transformed the evalua- 4 
of the armed forces, hence are likely to show _ tions into ‘several n | numerical ratings on zero- 
attitude “norms” somewhat less equalitarian -nine scales. rating category which 
aE 
than those of new units. ‘i This assumption appeared to provide the most comprehensive 
| _ Tequires a constant crew environment, since measure of current productivity was s “Pres- 
@ = old crews i in the combat zone might show less a Value ‘to the Air Force.’ Consequently, 
tolerance for authoritarian < attitudes than the mean numerical ratings assigned to the 
_ new crews on garrison duty in the Zone of 37 crews on this category constituted the 
“the Interior. It was considered that _ Measure of crew productivity. 


a relatively u uniform environment for for the two” crews 1 was 4. 58. For the 22 new crews ~ 7 
types of crews. mean score was 4.69, while for the 15 old 
Twenty- -two of the "subject crews were ‘the mean was 4. 48. The standard 


"primarily 1 recalled Reserves who had been deviations for the two ) groups were 1.77 and 


inactive for a period | of approximately five 2 2 45, respectively. These values indicate that 


years. At the time of observation in the train- ‘thefe was “no significant ‘difference between 


squadron these individuals had been the mean ratings to the two 
back in active duty for a period of approxi- of crews. 


th 
a crews w were ‘made up of ontinuous- -service SM ‘PERFORMANCE 


personnel who had been with their present on 


| To determine the relationship between the 
/ Gews for one to two years Prior to the time ____ To determine the re lations — ween the 


PA) 
= 
of observation. The longer, more ‘continuous -equalitarianism and performance 


f 
exposure of the latter “the continuous Pearsonian correlations were computed for 


structure of the ‘military organization sug- the populations 
gested that they were less likely to “manifest | mas, and correlations for the two variables 


‘these correlations are taken at face 
indicate a slight but positive 


Richard Christie “Changes i in 
’ 
Related to Situational Factors,” American relationship be between equalitarian attitudes 


chologist, 7 July, 1952), pp. 307- -308., rew members and overall crew per- 


equalitarian attitudes. 
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1. Resse BETWEEN EQUALITARIANISM AND CREW PERFORMANCE 


Mean 


Crew 


Population 


formance as estimated by staff officers in ance sc scores of highest 
_ the training z squadron. Neither of the corre- thirds of the crews with reference to equali- 
lations is significant usual levels of -tarian scores are shown. It will be noted that 
_ confidence, hence the resul ts can only be - performance appears to rise somewhat, then _ 
taken as suggestive. slightly as equalitarian a attitudes in- 
S" _ Standardization o of the scores of the crews f crease from minimum to maximum. Since — 
— made it possible to ‘combine the two popula- 4 
into a single group. This constituted, somewhat greater than .10, these be 
ae ; of longer. experience in an authoritarian en- for their reality appears to be the signifi- 
_ vironment from the scores of the older crews. | cance of the correlation ratio for the entire — 


in effect, partialling « out of the influence only apparent changes. The best evidence 


It also achieved a ‘slight equalization of the — 


4 performance scores of the two. groups. The 
correlation for the combined population of 


crews was found to be. again 


ng discussion appears to be 
for two I major reasons. it 


d of interest. supports the belief that equalitarian atti- 


_ One was a tendency for the high-performance 
crews to cluster i in the upper middle’ of the 


-equalitarianism scale. Another was a mo od- 


= Positive association between equali- this association. Specifically, high levels of | 
and performance over the ‘greater: 


ductivity levels in 2 small groups. Second, and 


q é 
part the distribution. third” was a lation to technical productivity in 


om 
decline i in performance at high levels” 
The Pearsonian r for the 24 crews falling = ys 
within the lower and middle areas of the 
equalitarianism scale w was found to be 45 


_ tatio for the entire group of 37 crews was actors. ome of these are a func ion 0 


ratio was quality of the data, and might be 


61. Chi. square for the correlation ra 
14. 16, which is 10 effectively ‘evaluated 


equalitarianism may be dysfunctional in a | 


small 


_inTa in Table 2. In this table the 2 mean perform- the relationship between equaitariansm 

N PERFORMANCE Scores oF CREWS IN CATEGORIES 


EQuaALITARIANISM 


Level of 


the probability of the first mean cmay te 


tudes are associated d positively with pro- 


perhaps more important, it appears to ‘ind- A 
cate that there are limiting conditions on 


it is conceivably related to several 


formar 
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(ly ‘The decline may be an artifact re- formance with increasing equalitarianism 
sulting from the performance criterion used under the conditions the larger 
here. In the military setting, equalitarian organizations. 
behavior or attitudes are sometimes regarded research of these alterna- 
as incompatible best technical per- tives seem clear. The relationship between 
formance. Even in well- ‘integrated equalitarianism and group performance 


bomber crew, democratic behavior to be relativ vely at least 


with many ‘reservations b 
criterion of performance study tionship must be added to group size, group 
was the judgment of crew behavior by su- history, type of organization, objectives, 
‘officers, evidence of equalitarian and institutional setting as important con-— 
havior in excess of certain norms might have ‘siderations in the design of f future research 
resulted in substantial downrating on in this 


(2) The decline may be real, but primarily SUMMARY 
“characteristic of group behavior i in the mili- Verbalizations of attitudes 
tary environment. The character of the in- : az and ‘interpersonal relationships on a ” 
on a received by new personnel ‘may bomber crew were used to construct indices 
render it difficult to function at full effec- _ of equalitarianism for 37 medium bombard- _ 
tiveness in democratic atmosphere. The val-_ ment crews. The crew scores on equali- 
of the correlation ratios for the new _tarianism were analyzed against performance 

old crews (.48 and .71 , respectively) sug-— ratings derived from the squadron training 
gest that longer exposure | to an authoritarian report. Among both old and new crews, 
a. environment tends to increase the probability | performance ratings tended to correlate posi- Z 

of low ratings | for ‘the 1 more democratic tively with equalitarian scores, although 
(3) The falling off “may be a universal among « crews showing moderate amounts of _ 


Be 


a phenomenon, , characteristic of all groups ~ equalitarianism. The Pearsonian correlation 
a charged © with relatively difficult missions. — between the two variables was not significant _ 
The non-linear relationship: “suggests that for the total distribution, te 
| any organization which has well- defined and - significant for the lower two-thirds of the 
goals can tolerate only limited distribution. The correlation ratio for 
degrees” of equalitarian behavior. Intensive two variables was significant at ‘the .10 
fen 

in 1 general incompatible ‘with broad concern These findings tend support the hy- 7 

for individual feelings and for the processes — pothesis that equalitarian social climates are 
of group decision. favorable to productivity in small groups, 
(4) ‘The non- trend in performance even in the authoritarian en- 


+= 


a in which primary or quasi- primary groups results also ‘within the 
operate under a pyramidal authority struc- Population at least, an important qualifica- 
_ ture . The primary group, in a eS must be placed upon this conclusion. & 


society, is a a potent influence i in maintaining While - equalitarianism may be generally 
democratic ; atmospheres. . An authoritarian favorable to group productivity, extreme 

it may be is spe of degrees of equalitarianism appear to be as- 
of sociated wit with levels of 
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IN THE DIFFUSION OF A VS EVENT. 
SSARY component in the | system- THE POPULATIONS 
atic ‘oa hile direct studies of the diffusion 
ing with communication is a body of news not frequently been reported, 


there are many investigations of liste 
aspects of this dynamic behavior. The litera- viewing, and reading habits. ‘This mat 


indicates the existence of differences in the 
way persons from various social strata attend 
eral, the amount of exposure to serious 
dd to this body of descriptive material cen- tent such as public affairs tends to increase 


“ 
tering on the question, ‘ How does the news with education and economic status. To ex- Ua - of Taft 


?”? 
get around: Similar to Miller’s 1945 study," plore this suggested status differential with 


to te of a a news event, two | 


observations deal the diffu- 


ure 


(PST), ‘Senator Robert ‘Taft died in a 


es City” hospital. Senator “Taft, | in a project for faculty members of 


known as “Mr. Republican,” had a Jong ane _ the University | of Washington. This ‘Pro- 
distinguished career in American politics. fessional ‘community included dwelling 
When the Senator died, news of this event 

was flashed to all parts of the country ‘the: study. “The rental of these units 
“the media of mass communication. A manner — 


7 ‘ranges from 50 to 60 dollars per month. 
of estimating media effectiveness would be 
 Laboring Class, Inter-racial Community. 
to discover through what channels people 
‘The second population ‘selected consisted of 
first learned such a news event, how long it 


adult resic idents i in a low rent housi ng pro ject 
took: for the news to get "around, Pro} 
located ne near the industrial section of Seattle. +4 
‘sources were consulted for additional infor- 


his laboring-class community included 334 

‘mation, ‘and how much interpersonal com- an eveni 
_ dwelling units, , 176 of which were occupied a 
munication was prompted. Such a study of 


the process by which local communities be- at the time of the study. The rental of these 

Me of news having national sig- "units ranges dollars per 

re ste 

nificance could define more clearly the sale month. One-half of the occupied units were 

a of the media of communication in modern dwellings « of white ‘Tesidents, the other half yg 
being occupied by non-whites, mostly Negro 


ociety. In addition, the nature of certain: families. Th th 

patterns of community interaction and in- families. The residences of the various racial 
fluence might be observed. This paper re- components were not segregated. The meen 
number of school years completed for all 


ple question, “Who learned the news, , when, using 


by what n means, and how did ‘such knowledge af See, for mont Wilbur Schramm and David | ae 


Factors “in Stat: 

Delbert C. Miller, Note on Mass Lazarsfeld, “Communications Research, 


Communication,” — Review, Current Trends in Social Psychology, U University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1949, pp. 233-48. 
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was 9.8 years. formation from both the male and the female 
adult members of each household. Wie 
THE INITIAL } NEWS REPORT Me Ms _As noted above, the laboring-class sample * 
was interviewed approximately two and one- 
ports of Taft’s death t half days later than the’ faculty population. 
Seattle c: came 7 wd major wire services s at : Due to this difference, the reports of the 
approximately am. . By laboring-class sample are re probably influ- 


m. the six major radio stations in the city 
enced by memory error to a greater extent 


had broadcast the news at least once. then are t ty community. 

hours elapsed before any other medium of However, , careful probing by | ‘competent 
interviewers attempted facilitate the re- 


"mass communication the “news avail- 
— 


4 able. At 10: 45 a.m. the first television 
_ gram of ‘the day in the Seattle area c carried 
story. The first newspaper report 

| Bote on the downtown newsstands at 2:30 


pad “the laboring-class respondents | a greater op- 
portunity in which to discuss this particular 


construction of the respondents’ le rnin} 
experience. additional problem is in- 
prrere as a result of the difference in time 


‘THE SAMPLE item with others. The reports from the two. 


four hours after ‘the first repor report. populations regarding this” particular 
of Taft’s death a poll was conducted in the — havior must be interpreted with this limita- 
faculty community to determine t extent ‘tion in mind. 
and manner of the diffusion n of the ~ 
moines 


completed.® The attempt was made to inter- 
n 1 y 
the e entire adult population of the ‘com- xte D ifusion. 


l kn 
munity, that is, to interview independently eople ‘the news! The vast majority: 


the husband and the wife of each h house- Po 3 
(owing he per. cent of the laboring class). Within the 


faculty community men and women 
ee) occupied dwellin y y 
_ the news in almost equal proportions, while 


a slightly greater proportion of men knew 
news in the laboring-class" ‘community. 
views were secured, the interviewers again 
The differences i in knowing by sex, like the 
differences in knowing between communities 


enn 
ean number of school years 
re was 10.2 years; for non-whites, 9.3 years. as sa | whole, are not statistically significant. 


Seattle is normally serviced by a morning and Significant differences occur when sepa- 
_an evening newspaper. During this study and for rate consideration is given to the whites and 


several weeks -Brior, the evening newspaper non-whites in the laboring-class community: 


not published due to a strike by the Newspaper — 9 en f whites 
Guia, Had this new spaper been available, the 4 9 the or and 86 cm of 


‘Taft story would have reached the newsstands the non-whites- knew the news. Thus the 
about four hours earlier, or about the time the Beare: in the laboring- “class community were 
dae occurred. The evening 


canvassed. One- -thirty-seven inter- 


newspaper means that | our with 
regard to this medium represent minimum results, munity, as well as” the difference between 
_ This may be particularly important with regard — the whites and non-whites within the Tabor- 
to using the newspaper as a secondary source of Aa 
— 6 Two national political fi 
5 The interviews opened as follows: “We are shortly before Taft’s death: Senator Tobey (Rep., 
studying how people learn of an important news NH.) of crime investigation and TV fame, and 
event. Friday morning a prominent national official Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor under Truman. 7 
died. Do you know who that was?” If the re- - No mention of either of these persons was made 
spondent answered, “Taft, ~ be was: asked by the respondents. The absence of such response 
'¥ additional questions relevant to the communication _ gives some indication of the probably — greater 
Of this mews item. val value associated wih death of Taft. 
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ing- is significant beyond munities. Televisio n informed more people 
.01 level of of confidence. of the news in the laboring community (25 
z=, Initial Source ¢ of the N ews. How did the per cent versus” S per cent), while more 
_ knowers | become knowers? Through what i people were informed via interpersonal c com- 
channels did they first learn the news? munication in the faculty community (35 

‘Table T indicates the proportion persons per cent versus 17 per cent). These differ- 
in each community learning of Senator ‘iT aft’s ences are both significant beyond the .001 

_ death from the various media. In this table — level of confidence. ‘The newspaper was re- 
= following patterns may be noted: (1) a ferred to as s the initial source « of the news 
_ The dominant role of radio in both com- by 15 per cent of the laboring community 
telative importance 6 per cent of the faculty community. 


first les 
learning 
various 


on in confidence level. In interpreting the ‘role of 
“community (3) similar pattern m of the newspaper as a minor initial news source | 
initial news learning by faculty men and in | this study, it must be remembered that 
women, and the dissimilar ‘pattern « of learn- the news occurred at least seven hours be- 
ing by the men and women in the laboring» fore any newspaper acc account became availa 


and (4) the similar pattern of ble to the 


4 TABLE he PROPORTION oF PERSONS LEARNING OF Samar ATOR Tarr’s ‘FROM THE Various. 


Laboring-Class Community 


Totals Males Females ‘Totals Males Females Whites Non-whites 


by whites and non-whites in the hat differences in media usage ‘occur 


community. between | the sexes? With reference to initial 


is the most important single source sources learning, n no significant 


there v 
“every h 
source of the news only is radio 1 most learned by television toa “signifi- served 
important for both populations in ¢ general, cantly ¢ greater extent than did males (p less i velt’s de 
but it is the most important initial source than .05), while males were originally in- = 
for all sub- “groups within those populations. formed from the “newspapers: to a signifi- present 
While. the faculty community, the females cantly greater r degree than wer rere females 4 munity 
_in both communities, and the non-whites in (pD less than .01). As may be seen in Table 4 es 
the laboring community learned the news there in appear to be a tendency i in both 
radio in greater proportions ns than their communities for females to learn 
tween these groups are not statistically sig- the men show a § greater *r tendency to be ie 
= nt. Part of the advantage of radio formed through inter-personal channels and 
over the other mass media is no doubt at-— by the ' newspaper. It may well be that these 
tributable to the fact” radio | had differences are real and could be so 
monopoly on the mass dissemination of the Be strated with a larger sample. However, in 


= 


= news for at least three hours. the present instance, with the two Other per 


Newspap 


=z radio p played a a similarly dominant noted, these . differences of n media “usage be- | Be more 
tween the sexes are not sige None 
a significantly different role in the two com-— ‘Time of Learning ews. ‘The first news 
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M. MEDIA AND INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION | 


of Senator Taft's death was made Taste 2. Mepian TIME OF FoR Persons 
‘about 7: 45 a.m., Friday. \ When did people OsTaINtnc INFORMATION| FROM THE 
first learn the news? The median hour 


learning for the two communities and the Medium Faculty Class a! 


Radio 
Median Hour 30 p.m. 


Females ag of the ‘eventual knowers learned the news 
Laboring 
 #} 
Females 
Whites 


time of f learning, there are time d differences 

within each ‘population with respect to the 
medium which Oe first 


‘nity, ge ty in both communities learning: other means, 
beard the news earlier than the males, and by those who were informed by interpersonal “g 


there “was practically difference in the “communication. On the average, those 


4 time of learning by the whites and non- sons who obtained their first information 
whites. about the event from the newspaper or tele- 

| esi The frequency distributions of time | of v vision learned considerably later in the day. 
learning both communities 2s were tri- _ This pattern, of course, follows the variation 
modal. “These modes appeared early in the in time oft news release e by the media | noted” 


morning, at noon, and in the forenoon. 


4 died.” 


We have described how this ‘pet news ini- 2 


3 Information in a deliberate to 
or supplement their knowledge of this pare 
ticular event? ” Table 3 indicates the 


bes knowers in each who, 


various: “media for purpose of 


i community had passed before 90 per cent tation of the 1e news ews event. oo 


3. PRoporTION oF KNowers CONSULTED THE VARIOUS MebIA FOR 


Medium Male Female Male Female White Non- 
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a 
walk | - community life, and in a rough way indi- © pecifically the news event — 
cates the hours of increased interpersonal » 
contact and accessibility to the media of 
tial | mass communication. While the progress of 
dif- the story was varied in the two communities, may now ask, “To what extent did these 

the | there were some new hearers practicall 
ym- | every hour of the day in both places. Thi . - 
yer, | contrasts to the findings of Miller, who ob _ 
ifi- served that the news of President Roose — 
less | death reached over 90 per cent 
in- 
ifi- 
les 
ble 

dio 

<q 
nd 

se 


WwW hich community was most concerned Interpersonal ‘Communication. Several 


about the news item? If deliberately Gees + studies of the media of communication have ‘ 
Ve out additional information about the story suggested that interpersonal contacts not 
‘ a taken as an indication, the faculty com- -* achieve greater audience coverage than ; 
munity was more concerned about the news do the formal mass media, but they also 
than the laboring ‘community. media possess certain psychological advantages 
a _ considered, , the faculty population | differs | which make them especially effective in com- 
___ Jaboring-class population in the total amount _ sonal communication is presumably derived — 

of supplementary media consultation. How- 


ever, 41 per cent of the faculty and 66 o aoe which i 


significantly (p than 001) from the con The effectiveness of “interper- 


cent of the - laboring community | did not purposive in a propaganda : sense. . Assuming a 
consult any additional ‘source after initially 
hearing the news item. = to interpersonal communication, it is im- 


Oy 
For those news- -knowers who did seek = portant to analyze carefully the structure and 


from the casual character of the social ey ex- i 5 


is often perceived as mon- | ‘person 


that such psychological | advantages adhere “4a 


Once per 


knowleds 


is, they | 


to guide 


cation? ( 
and 
i= new: 


course, il 


a i 


‘yersation 
in mind, 
Senator 


additional: information, radio was the ‘most extent of such communication. “This study 


_ important supplementary source in the fac-— can report some data on three aspects of | 


ulty community, while the newspaper was” "interpersonal communication: (1) the gen-— 


most consulted source in the laboring- eral character of the social diffusion net- 


class community. The faculty population | work as it operated initially to diffuse the @ 


consulted both radio and television to a sig- Taft story, (2) the amount of conversation 7 F 


nificantly greater degree than did the labor- generated by the ews event, and (3) the | 


class sample less than .001 number of new-knowers. informed from that 


less than .01 respectively). However, the conversation, 
laboring- -class sample consulted the news- Social structure of initial diffusion. 
Bag to a greater extent than did the fac- As noted earlier, interpersonal co communica- 
—ulty (p less than .05).7 ‘ Analysis of the sup- tion accounted for 35 per cent of the initial 
plementary media reference of sub- “groups in the faculty community and 17 
within each population revealed no cent in the laboring community.® W hen 


nificant Sor pa behavior of men the indicated they had 


a 


aske 


of the family relationship in 
aa channels use the mass s media as” the faculty y community and the importance 
aes sources to a greater = males in both groups of a channel of 
= than those ose who initially learn the communication within the work rk group. 
reference to supplementary sources by source = 8 For example, ‘Paul F. Lazarsfeld, et al., The 
of first t learning the news was made. No People’ Choice, New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
significant differences between communities Pearce, 1944, the 
or in either community in reference behavior Investigators have found it very difficult to 


induce experimentally this amount of pure” oral 
by ; mass media and and } interpersonal lea learners — diffusion of a message as in a controlled study of 
were found. 


rumor. See, for example: Leon Festinger, et “A 
Study of Rumor, Its Origin and Spread,” ‘Human 2 
latter may reflect the suspended Relations, 1 (1948), pp. 464-486, and S. C. Dodd, 
publication of the afternoon paper due to the = Measured Wave of Inter-racial Tension,” Social 
—— newspaper strike. The effect of the absence of this ‘Forces, 29 (March, 1951), pp. 281-289. One ‘notable 
“4 paper may have been differential, affecting the success in controlling the mass media in a com- Sy 
faculty population to a greater extent than it did = and achieving enough interpersonal diffusion 
the laboring-class population. Home circulation for for analytical study has been reported. See S. C. ‘2 
the suspended paper was reported by newspaper Dodd, “Testing Message Diffusion in C-Ville,” Re-— 
officials to be more than twice as great in the search Studies of the State College - of Waskingion 
faculty” community as in the laboring- (June, 1952), pp. 83-91. 
i = — 10 The relative unimportance of the family as 
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about the news event. the laboring-class community white ite 


Once people learn the news, , how does this talked to more persons than _non- -whites. . 
knowledge affect their behavior? | One answer r These sub-group differences may ‘sum- 
js, they talk about it. What factors operate marized as follows: —-—- 
guide their role in interpersonal Median 
cation? Obviously a complex of motivations et angie Persons Talked To 
and opportunities is involved. The nature of University faculty 


the news and the time of learning ‘of Males 
important. _ Another factor to be con- 


sidered d is the number of social contacts 
person may have, that is, his potential con-— 

-versation range. Keeping such considerations _ 

a mind, we may ask, want extent 


knowers | talked to 43 3 people about the r news, + tent did the conversation pa result | in =. 
| while in the laboring-class community 125 the diffusion of the news? In both communi- — . 
- news-knowers © talked to 469 persons. In ties only about 15 per cent of the conversa- : 
noting — that the laboring-class population tions on the Taft story involved informing 
} ‘claimed to have talked to slightly more per- - people of the Senator’s death. That is, ai 
sons about the news, it will be remembered faculty respondents claimed to have in- 
that the difference in interview time e favored formed only 65 their conversa 
a this result. It may also be reported that 25 _ tions with 433 people, , while the laboring- 
_ persons in the laboring-class community dass respondents said they informed 75 
or 20 per cent of the knowers, 3, said they _new-knowers in their talks with 469 = 
talked to no one about the news, while only — Thus the Taft story generated fa ng 
19 persons i in the faculty y community, or 15 discussion. beyond the mere transmission 
per cent of the knowers, did not engage in the news item about hisdeath. = 
conversation. _ With about four out of five persons talk- 
a hile the majority of persons in both i ing to others about the news in both com- _ 
“communities talked to someone about the munities, a and “only” one in five i informing 
“news, each population contained few ‘Persons others, it is clear that conversation does not 
who can be described as talkative. . For. eX- “necessarily ‘result in diffusion of the r news to 
ample, one woman reported discussing the new-knowers. A more_ complete picture of — 
i=: 35 other persons (and enumer- this pattern of communication may be seen 
_ ated by name all 35 to. an astounded inter- jn the following proportions « of total con- * 


viewer), while the most talkative male con- ao resulting in newly informed per- 


Hon 


— versed with 25 other persons. On the 1e whole, ee ee 


however, males were found to be more talka- ey 

tive than females in both communities. versations Resulting 
This difference is all the more striking in Ih New-Knowers 

that, on the average, men learned the news — _ Divided by Total 
later than women in both communities. T ‘his ‘ Number 

may reflect the fact | that men probably have 


more social contacts, possibly through their Faculty 
groups. There is also an indication that Males 
a communication network in the laboring-class Laboring- class community 
community may reflect a notably different degree Males 
family adjustment from that of the faculty com- Females wee 
“munity. More single women resided in the laboring- © Whites _ 
dass community. Most of these women indicated 


they were divorced, separated, or had been deserted. Pork 8 


_ In addition, some of the “wives only” interviewed Here we see similar patterns of interpersonal 


in the laboring-class community made ‘such sug- 
gestive statements as “My husband is in jail,’ ” and communication exhibited the com- 
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SOCIO 
in the diffusion of. the news effort. 
‘Only one, difference, that between whites” 


and non-whites, is significant (p less than 
01), showing the whites as the more success- 


One question might be raised about 
; a communication in this study of © 
news diffusion, namely, how was the pattern — 
of discussing and informing to the 
original source 0 of the news? I _Miller’s: 
‘aaa the news of Roosevelt's death in- 
formants who learned from the radio told, 
on the ave average, seven persons, , while those 


who le learned by word-of- mouth told, on the 
AS 
ee 4. ‘Nums MBER OF PERSONS TALKED TO 


tee News sy Mep 


informers. 


Through Which | 


Was 
Initially 


Newspaper > 


Interpersonal 


20 
17 
.12 
.24 


“be 


14 In the present study 
a a similar 


4 we see that this is not the case. In fact, 


learned ‘through 
communication, ey Tap 


"SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
= 


. |The news of the death of Senator T 
was widely diffused in both the faculty ot 
laboring-class communities. . The single 
informed 1 segment of both populations: 


class Conv the least 


interpersonal 

t= 


was the white > respondents’ in the laboring- 


_and non-whites learned at the 


tin time. 


Median Number Proportion 
ralked To Informing Others 


people lea tow news a mass 


media ‘source | than through» interpersonal 
communication. Radio was the single most. 


within those communities. Aside from radio 
‘considerable variation in the use of “the 


of information was exhibited 

Once the news became known in the two 
communities, similar patterns of interper- 
‘sonal communications followed. . Within a 


al given ‘community, “however. er, ‘males talked to 


AND PROPORTION OF Persons WHO Orners 


tum oF Learninc NEWS 


Laboring- Class Community 


two 


TalkedTo Informing 


9 


more people about the news than 
_ males. There i is some indication that Tearning 


did 


sooner than by any source. Table farther communica- 


— tion in both communities to a greater extent 


“the tendency i is for the most active conver- learning by mass media. While the two 
sationalists and informers to be those who > 


communities were similar wit 


than _ laboring- class community. q 


-Non- to consult more 
ditional sources than whites, although the | 
whites engaged i in interpersonal communica- 

tion to a greater degree. 
_ The findings of the present study regard- 
“ing the role of mass communication in the 
of were in general 
those of Bogart.!! 


of news concerning a purely local event. While the ; 


a was small, the “newspaper and the radio 


played a more important Laas than word of mouth : 


important initial source of the news in both | 
communities, a and among sub-groups 


media as initial and supplementary sources 


h respect 
subsequent interpersonal communication, 
the faculty community consulted secondary 

sources of information to a greater extent 


‘In a “study” in “Westerntown,” prairie | 
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MEDIA AND COMMUNICATION 
= dominant role of the mass media as sources aS the e morning. The present findings 
2 of news in | these two studies | stands i in apr 


determining the | pattern of | 
4 Accessibility to the media and social contacts _ 
with other individuals probably greatly 
situations of course, influenced by this routine. would sug- 
comparable only in a broad way. The differ- _ gest that news events of equal ‘potency but” 
ences between the various situations suggest ‘ which were released at different | times of day 
further ‘problems for research. First, the would follow different patterns in their 


psychological impact than the Senator’s. Further, the literature on communication 
_ This difference may have prompted more behavior suggests that the more educated 
7 ‘interpersonal ‘communication in the > case of a and the higher the economic status ofa popu- — 
the President’s death. may be the more informed that population. ¥ 
that the degree of interpersonal communica- Such may well be the case ing general. How- 
q ‘tion present i is a function of the interest ever, in the present study a greater propor- 
4 value of a given news ev ent. If further in- ~ tion of the laboring- -class whites were aware 
vestigation supports this ‘contention, then of Taft’ s death than were the 1 more educated 
an 1 objective method of measuring interest - faculty p population. As previously noted, this 
mo is at hand, for the degree o of interper- finding may in part be an artifact a 


difference ities. time of ‘interviewing ‘the 
it may be 


differed—the news 0 of the "President's lated to that | evaluation of 
‘death coming late in the afternoon, while - event. . Further research should be ¢ devoted 
that concerning the Senator’ s death came to the character of ‘this ouiteniinn. by de- 
in spreading the news of this event. Sixty per ‘cent termining for various - types of new s the ; 
the respondents named degree to which different segments of so- 
- source of information, 8 per cent mentioned radio, 
21 per cent mentioned conversation. The study ciety are informed. Such knowledge ‘should 
also suggested that the news event was not widely | oT not only give a clearer f picture of the com- 
diffused to all social levels in the community. See munication behavior of the society but would = 
Bogart, “The Spread of News on a ‘ely, clues concerning the va 


A Case His tory,” Public Opinion 
(Winter, 195 0-5 1), PP. 769- 172, 
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THE C COM MPATIBILITY 0 OF ALTERNATIVE | APPROACHES Bk 


LIAM 
the boundaries: of urban years research 
_ areas has been an emerging controver- at Michigan State | College has at- 
issue among sociologists over the tempted to attack this problem as part of 


decade. Before that time, traditional long range study in Lansing, Michigan. 3 In 


ing “rather ‘simple and direct. means of iso- social indices 
lating”  sub-areas or census tracts. More used to derive separate sub-areas for 
recently some urban sociologists have con- the city. The question this study posed 
_ tended that the distribution of social phe- | —_ hat are the various implications | for s soci- ‘’ 
‘nomena may not be directly dependent on ological research of subdividing | a city” ac- 
: variations in land use, , natural | barriers, and - cording to one or the other of the sets sof a 
er ecological factors. They contend that indices used?” The resolution of this ques- 
_ the social integration of areas should be con- has consequences 
sidered as important in this regard as eco- : 
logical “criteria. Demographers have also “and deriving census tracts in urban areas, 
that population indices are very Answering this question involved “the 
sensitive to differences among the social sub- amassing z of a 1 great amount of data, most of 
"areas of cities. Other interested students have q which had to be ontained from ‘unpublished 


ath were made available frome 
teria are equally important in deriving a set ‘Lansing City Plan Commission, 
of urban sub-areas useful for sociological — data from the U. S. Bureau of the Census, __ 
investigations. Yet, almost no research has social data from about 550 interviews with 
attempted to show the relations | these residents of the city and 200 interviews with 


criteria local businessmen. These data were ‘supple- 


meeting of the Sociological Society, the observations ‘wale here are 


August, 1953. The materials reported here derive to selected ‘methodological problems | in de- a 
from a project of the Social Research Service of : 


‘Michigan State College. The research is partially 
financed by grants from the Lansing: City Plan 
Bn and the East Lansing City Council. © 
Members of the Research Committee include: J. A 
Beegle, J. Cowhig (Research Assistant); J. R 
DeLora (Research Assistant), Ww. H. Form 
man), C. P. Loomis, J. Smith, 6. P. Stone, D. G. 


Steinice, and J. F. Thaden—all of the boundaries or such 


Sociology and Anthropology—and G. Belknap 
the Department of Political Science and Public as tiv parks, playgrounds, topographic 


Administration. The authors wish to thank University of California (Berkeley), 1949: 


Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social 
: Areas of Los Angeles, Analysis and Typology, 
of Planning Census Tracts,” Sociology and Social a and Los Angeles, Berkeley: University of 
Research, 22 (1938), pp. 228-238; Census Tract California Press, 1949.0 
Manual, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau Lansing, Michigan, 100,000 


the Census, January, 1947. people. It is the capital of the state and its main 


2 Some exceptions are: Trenton W. Wann, “Ob- industries are automobile and metal manufacturing. 4 


vy jective Determination of Urban Sub-Culture Areas ae authors are indebted to Jack DeLora " 
unpublished Ph. D. Department. of preparing the ecological map. 


aye 

, 


fessor D. -L. Gibson for his helpful criticism. 
1Calvin F. Schmid, “The Theory and Practice 
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features,» ‘factories, Census Bureau for or all of. the: 139 enumera- 
and highways. tion districts of Lansing. These data were 
i ee 2) Prevailing and use and zoning plans. computed to establish for each district the 
Value of percentages of population non-white, foreign- 
= male, under 21 years, over 55 


Two ‘operations ‘were involved—(1) ‘the 
"development of a technique to describe the 
demographic characteristics of each. district 
that would make its position on each of | the 4 


: = seven sets of data comparable, and (2) “4 


- of a a technique to to group districts 
It was decided t to shift, from a classi- 


of fit was computed for each enumeration 
district on all seven demographic indices, 
making it possible to describe the probability 
that each enumeration district departed | from b 


the city distribution for each demographic _ 
characteristic. Then districts were grouped 


in classes according to a prearranged set of 


4> 


seven en probability | limits ¢ and were mapped. 
_ (2) In order to develop a technique to. 
group districts with similar profiles, it was — 
decided to subject the enumeration district 
| probability data in (1) above to a Guttman 


ancas scale analysis. The steps in this process are 


7 


x. = 


2 by blocks. data, ‘such monthly These limits are presented 
rental and number of dwelling units, were 
available but were not useful. The clear- Crass Inresvats Usep Descrip- 

TIONS OF KNUMERATION ISTRICTS ON IFFERENT 
distribution of rivers, , railroads, industry, 


property, and main streets facilitated 7 vain 


the ecological approach. The resultant Based on Assumption 


— Sign Not Different from City 


— Very significantly Tess 


'g than expected 


made available the U. 70-. 70 = As expected 


> More than expected 
.20-. 01 + Significantly more than 


Homogeneous Populations,” American Sociological .01 and below Very significantly more 
Review, 19 (April, 1954), pp. 201-207. Most of the than expected 
‘Joel ‘Smith, of. cit., 
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with =| q 
cted 

de- 
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asis 
de. 
uch — 
hic | The task here was to see whether Lansing = 
could be su 
ciat homogeneity 

sain 


ed a scale with 90 per | cent repeoduci- interpr 2 is heightened for the 


4 ices Of s 
’ bility on the items of “under 21 years,” by the arbitrary character of the boundaries 7 a 
“race,” and “sex.” This yielded five scale of the enumeration districts. However this a beca | 
a engaged i 
types. The 63 districts with surpluses of method of spatial demographic analysis bowling, ¥ 
Rative- born residents were re found to form: a useful | and will ll be explored further whe: poing 
~ scale with 85.2 per cent reproducibility on ~ population: data are made available for 1 more 4 | an ti 
the items of “age ratio,” “fertility meaningfully drawn sub-areas of the city 4 
4 and ‘ ‘sex.” This yielded five scale types. a 
were then mapped as in Figure 2 com- 


Initially, the research c committee > decided to i 
give the social criterion primacy in determin- ied 
the final sub-area plan. The central hy- 
pothesis that | the city may be divided 
. into areas which ‘May vary in a range from | 
integration to either disintegration 
‘non- integration. The criteria selected to 
termine” the state of integration of a sub- | 
area were: (1) consensus on local bound- 
aries, (2) consensus on community ‘soli- 7 
darity, (3) identification with the local area 
. locality consciousness, (5) use of local 
facilities, and (6) “development of local 
formal and informal organization. Informa-_ 
on all of these factors were | 
from ¢ over 500 interviews with Lansing resi- 
dents. s. These interviews represented at least 
one family in slightly more than one- half 
a 4 of the blocks in the city. Thus a relatively 


HOMO SENENTY cn camr 


large spatial sample was available. However, 


using each of these factors separately or to- 
gether to locate the social areas as presented an 


RE 2. Areas of "were made of ‘many of the above social items 
e coenic 


in the hope that clusterings of traits in di Bh ‘Sedies in 
like scale types. . About sixty | per maa a. 4 ferent sections of the city would be apparent. Frinceton 1 
area and population of | the city were in- Extreme t responses which reflected differ | 
_ have been possible to include another twenty types of neighborhood change, ‘shopping pat- 
ey per cent of the districts and population in terns inside the neighborhood, and social ace 
_ demographic map by admitting a wider tivities (such as visiting friends and rela- | _ whole a 
range of scale types. The tives, , and playing cards with neighbors) 
_terpretation of Figure 2, which cannot be were plotted on separate overlays. This dis- a ee 
_ here, involves an analysis of the com- _ Closed that different indices ferent territorial (5) I 
' position, “relative size, and distribution of tion and intimacy had different territoria 
each scale type. Suffice it to say that the — distributions. Some of them pointed to in-— 
and shape of these demographic areas tegration on the neighborhood level, some 
vary ary considerably. Some areas stretch across getting 
almost half of the city, while others are “city as” a a whole. Some indices of economic 
social integration, s such as grocery shop- 
_of these demographic areas do not follow eco- ping and visiting friends, had on only a slight 


logical barriers in | in any ‘consistent way. Con- locality concentrati on, and were discarded 
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APPRO: ACHES TO T E E DELIMITATION ( 
the purposes at hand. Other activity in- them (one trichotomous 
dices | of social integration were eliminated mous) were found to scale, with a coefficient  —__ 
because only a minority of the population of reproducibility of The resulting 
engaged in these activities. These included scale types for degree of social intimacy 
bowling, watching TV ata a neighbor's s home, the neighborhood appear in Table 
and going to movies, parks, “taverns, ‘and ‘The 566 blocks in which interviews wee 


aes oo secured were then designated as exhibiting 


social attributes which clustered con- high or low social intimacy 


— 


(1) How well do ) you t ‘think: the people in areas” having blocks falling “into” 


each other? the same categories were demarcated. Per-— 


quite well, very uit w 
one or more 

about or more 

yes 


Pattern Resp 


‘Coefficient 
 Reproductibility" 


a? This seek’ was ienaiaa on the basis of a randomly selected 20 per cent sample of the block 


interviews. Previous experience of the authors with scales based upon samples of this magnitude shows | 
that | coefficients of reproducibility can be expected to vary only within a small range of one per cent. 


The coefficient is computed after the formula presented in Samuel A. ‘Stouffer, Louis Guttman, et al., 
Studies in Social Psychology in World War II: Volume IV, Measurement and Prediction, Princeton: 


(2) About how many of. 


(8) How many families in your neighbor- consistently high or low. 
“hood do you come in contact a few It must be emphasized that the areas 
minutes every day or so? which were homogeneous in intimacy were 
(6) Do you think this not “necessarily neighborhoods, but contigu- 


is recognized that the scale items used 
The responses to these ix items were then connote both intimacy and identification. For pur- 


‘trichotomized and subjected to Guttman poses of simplicity, however, we refer to items 


scale ans analysis. Ultimately, the first four of as s a scale of social x 


d 


ened 
aries 
he 
pects of neighborhood intimacy and identi- three scale types. These intimacy extremes 
to : 

rom Question Non-Intimate (—) | 
at alll, not so well 

ub- 3 mone, a few 

Types noses: to Items  _Cases * 

an 

ve characteristic of Gf 
mall area in which = 
s in social intimacy 
la- whole afternoon or evening with 

| ge Mihole after 
4 
ial 

he 

= 


with scores. ‘The and among them may be 
high an ad low intimacy areas of Lansing were ‘noted, as well as some of the problems in- 
about equal! distributed, each accounting volved in such a comparative > analysis. nationality 
for almost one- half of the city as a whole, | (1) There is no | direct, simple, or uni- and famil: 
with a very small residual area of mixed linear relationship among areas drawn ac All 
social intimacy. High and intimacy cording to ecological, ‘demographic, o or social another is 


: areas were found in sections with both high indices. Indeed, it is possible, using each mostly by 


and low property values. However, high ‘approach, to derive separate plans roughly gence is 01 
gs areas seemed to be more frequently alike in the number of sub-areas and the jg by no m 
associated with areas” exhibiting a h high size of population contained in them. in its. den 
degree of home ownership. area of = (2) Every” type ¢ of ecological barrier, in- degree of 
cluding rivers, railroads , main streets, and 
q factory districts was violated when demo- 
_ graphic and social indices were used to locate. 
boundaries; 
= 3) The problem of finding to what « on. 
ecological boundaries also constitute boun- 
a daries for demographic areas is is complicated 
by the areal basis of collecting demographic 
a data. Boundaries used by the Census Bureau. 
- for enumeration districts are apparently not 
determined by any systematic procedure, 
In addition, the districts are generally 
large that they ey hide considerable internal 
_ demographic variation. Ideally, data for resi- 
dential units are needed to test the question 
4 “sensitivity to ecological 
a) Only ina very general ‘sense, with 
some important: exceptions, areas” the 
. periphery of the city | tend t to exhibit high 
_ intimacy, while internal areas tend 
to exhibit low or mixed social intimacy. 
Lowest intimacy sections were found | in the 


oldest section of the city and a along 
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it 
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4 
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of composition of te types =| 
containing families with children be to make the above ‘generalization 
of grammar school age and below. There more meaningful. Probably these areas are are 
" appeared te to be no consistent association demographically homogeneous in the sense 
_ between social intimacy and the presence - that they contain inhabitants whose charac- 
a of local shopping and other facilities. A more A teristics deviate from those of middle size, 
detailed evaluation of the spatial distribution middle status group, native-born | families in 
of these scale vom awaits further analysis. similar directions. 
< 6) Exceptions to the generalizations in 
COMPARISON OF SUB-AREA and (5) above are found in the southern 
“ge ‘systematic and detailed comparison of east south central sections of the city. | 
the ‘maps based on the ecological, demo-— from isolating areas for intensive | 


graphic, and social criteria cannot be made sociological field work, these non- conver: 
_ = here. Some of the outsta nding conv vergences an suggest a a variant relationship between | 
= 
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APPROACHES ‘TO THE DELIMITATION OF — AREAS _ 
social intimacy and some some types s of “heterogeneity reflects internal social strati-. 
graphic characteristics, such as particular fication, as well as the dynamics of the eco- 


nationality — concentrations, age- -groupings, - logical process of invasion outward from a 
(7 7) All three maps in one manner or (8) The ecological approach yielded areas 
another isolate areas which | are populated — of rather equal size because s¢ some kinds of 
mostly by Negroes. However, - this conver- barriers were generally available for pur- 
gence is only of the grossest ty) pe. ~The area poses of delimitation. The odd- -shaped areas 

is iby no means internally homogeneous either provided in the « demographic and social 
in its demographic composition or in the z plans are useful to locate territorial divisions 
degree of social intimacy. internal which demand intensive sociological 
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ECOLOGICAL — 
DEMOGRAPHIC BOUNDARIES — 


4. Boundary Divergences in a Small Area of 


| 
be | 
ns in- 
| 
‘social | 
ughly 4 

nsive Son — 


by all approaches. ‘All of them view. emo- 
isolated certain heavy industry areas, a few gaphic areas” have at 


residential _neighborhoo ods, and some large places coincide, fall within, and extend - 


outlying sectors. yond the” ecological boundaries. The sam 
social and demographic tech- applies for two types of social 
niques’ also singled out small, highly ho- which lie across the area in question . 
7 ‘Mogeneous, and distinctive areas of the city Obviously compromises among the bound- 

which were concealed by the. ecological ap- aries were necessary to arrive at a Satis- 
proach. For r example, Figure 4 shows a seg- factory general sub-area plan for the “city, 
ment of the c > city which is completely enclosed _ Since no one of the 1 three plans v was Satis. 
by rivers, railroads, | factories, , and 1 main - factory in every way to meet census tract 
thoroughfares. The boundaries indicated by © requirements, they were all used in making 


the demographic and s social ‘indices | do eventual plan. How 1 the compromise 


correspond to ecological ones. Further were “made will be reported elsewhere, 


“ACCURACY OF ~POSTCENSAL 


STATES AND ‘CITIES* 


=e 


HIS paper is s primarily devoted to an ina few w special and State “censuses, the re- 

evaluation, on the basis of the 1950 - sults of samp! e surveys, and estimates based 

© Census results, of se several methods of | number ‘of registrations for war 


estimating the postcensal- population of books. These standards of comparison 

States a and Cities. _ The major problem i in are not so satisfactory as decennial censuses. 

making | postcensal, or current, estimates of validation tests by various 


4 _ population for a State, city , or county is writers have been based both on postcensal 
that: of estimating net migration. Direct State estimates of the Census Bureau and 
— te - figures are available on the other components — on 1950 Census data. In June 1950 Bogue 
of _ population change—births, deaths, and published a | description of a method of esti- 

strength, distribution, and preservice resi - mating population using vital: rates, and 
dence of the Armed Forces. Civilian 1 migra- measured the deviations of his results from 
_ tion remains as the only component of Pop- the results of special an and State censuses and 
= ulation n change for which such direct data are from various estimates: developed by the 


An article published by Shryock an and of several short- cut methods of estimating 
Lawrence in the Journal of the American county population, tying his figures in with 
Statistical Association about five years ago,!_ State estimates developed by the Census 
a to which the present paper is a sequel, Bureau and using the 1950 Census as a 
dealt with the deviations of postcensal esti-. standard? Frisén has tested a a method em- 
mates from the population counts ‘obtained. ploying age-specific death rates, particularly 


== Adaptation cf a paper read at the annual | 2 2 Donald J. Bogue, ‘ ‘AL Technique for Making 
‘meeting of the American Sociological Society, Extensive Population Estimates, ” Journal 
re August, 1953. American Statistical ‘45 G50), J 
S. Shryock, Jr. and Norman 3006, pp. 149-163. 
‘The Current Status of State and Local Population lie 8 Robert C. Schmitt, “Short-cut “Methods of 
Estimates in the Census Bureau,” Journal of the Estimating County Population,” Journal of the 
American Association, 44 (246), June, American” ‘Statistical 47 (258), June, 
1949, PP. 
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is « causes, in combination migration component is is implicit in 

reported deaths at ‘each age.* He compared the several other methods tested. 
_ postcensal estimates for the nine geographic .. methods of arithmetic extrapolation a and geo- 
- divisions a and the States for all ages a and se e. metric extrapolation use only the > population = 


with 1940 Census 1 


at the two prior census dates. As is well 


the former assumes the same anoual 
TT average amount of change in the ae 
| 
city | Census: figures as a standard to evaluate 
city. change. Other tesis have shown these 
“satis. | several methods, all at the State and city s “ers ‘but h ; 
tract levels. . These methods include two which | “stil 
have been suggested by the U. S. “Census ey are still widely used, we 


naking 


them in our test, admittedly 1 with the hope 
of discouraging their continued use. The 
“vital rates” method, as recently describe 
by Bogue, tent (1) computing two pro- 
visional estimates of by applying 
(a) estimated birth and death rates to (b) 


Bureau, method “proposed by Bogue 

using vital rates, and two commonly used — 

mathematical» methods. These seem to con- 

gitute the most widely used methods.® ‘Time 
did not permit the evaluation of the pro- 

cedures described by Schmitt and Frisén. 


7 

In the method that has been used for some the summer of births and deaths, respec- 
“years to prepare the official estimates of the i tively, and (2) averaging the two provisional 
Bureau of the Census, net n migration 1 is esti- results. Bogue expected this method to be 


mated explicitly. In fact, this method has ess accurate than the migration-and-natu~ 


ben called a “migration- esi natural- -in- = increase methods ‘but intended it as a 


ery briefly, p postcensal quick way of obtaining Population estimates 
for groups of like areas (such as -city-size” 


natural increase is s obtained directly, and net 
migration is estimated on the basis of the groups). “F ‘inally, estimates were developed 

difference between the observed and expected by averaging the results” of some of the | 
ar | elementary ‘school e1 enrollment. This is the methods already ‘noted, in 1 particular, ‘the 
“migration-and- natural-i -increase ‘method Il” vital rates method and migration- and- natu- 


parison 
nsuses, | of Tables 1 and 2 below.° Migration- and- 2 “ral- -increase method II, and method I and 
various | natural-i -increase method I a simpler varia- ‘method II. 
tcensal | tion of method II. In this method, net migra- — In st summary, then, we have tes 
u and | tion is estimated on the basis of the differ- lowing methods: pee es 
Bogue ence between the percentage change in the 

Migration-and- natural-i method I (X, “a 
sf esti- | population of school age in a given area anc = “d 
Migration-and- natural-i -increase method II (X,) 
s, and the change i in the United States. Method "Vital rates x 
3 from is sometimes used as a simple substitute for &) 
es and | the more elaborate method IT; Geometric 
ry the is special interest | in testing the relative ac- Average of method II and vital iee* 
curacy | racy of the two methods. et Average of method II and method 
n with Carl M. Frisén, A Technique for Estimating 

‘ Population from Mortality Data, unpublished CRI TERIA ACCURACY 

toral dissertation, Stanford Univ ersity, January, * Several criteria have been used to measure | 

5 as | the accuracy | the estimates ; prepared. The 
nd em- | 5A survey of methods used by State agencies 
cularly in making estimates of population below the State 
— kvel is summarized in: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 7As pointed out by — the caida ai 
Making Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 81, the vital rates method in vital statistics analysis — 
of the ‘Coordination of Population Estimates Used by may be affected by the fact that it makes certain 


| June, Federal, State, and Local Agencies,” ” Henry S. assumptions about the postcensal change in crude 
Stryock, Jr., October 12, 1953, p. 6. birth and death rates. Thus the estimated vital 
a detailed explanation and illustrative ex- rates derived from the ‘final population estimates. 
“of the ample, see: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current are partly these very assumptions. 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 20, “Illus-— Te the extent that this method yields the most 


, June, | 
, June, trative Examples" of Two Methods of Estimating — accurate population estimates, these estimates would | rae Sah 


the Current Population of Small Areas,” May 6, still seem to be peeferved for computing final =e 
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‘TABLE 1. or PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM POPULATION STANDARD POPULATION Estimary 


MErTHOps, FOR STATES AND LARGE 1, 1950, AND FOR STATES, 


(Ninety- Two Cities Having More Than 100,000 pears 1940 are Included in the | City Group) 


Migrationand = Average Average 
Increase Vital Geo- of of (X,) 
Rates metic metric. and (Xs) and (X, 


4.38 6.39 6.33 3.57 


5.84 
Deviations of 10 per cent or m more 2 11 


(&) 


rea, and 


; Average deviation to 5.48 9s 7.56 Ba 4, 4, = 
“Quadratic mean deviation 6.55 42, 6.93 9.70 9.57 


Deviations of 10 per cent or more 15 4 
f 


_ Deviations of 5 cent or more 25 ’ - 


Quadratic mean deviation 4. (4.94, 57 03 61 4.57 


2 

"Average deviation 5.333. 80 5.36 7.65 7.65 61 03 37 

Quadratic mean dev 93 76 9.66 5.55 $.62 

Deviations of 5 per cent or more 24 45 300012 = 

Average deviation 8.34 6.539, 338. 60 9.33 .93 .96 

Quadratic mean deviation 


9. 86 


‘12. 2.15 11. 257.49 
31 7 

64 


= 


Deviations of 5 per cent or more as 


first two indicate average per ¢ cont deviation If 
rom the population standard. These a are methods tend to overestimate the ‘ ‘true’ 
the (arithmetic) average” per cent value more often than they underestiaal 


- 


and (2). the: mean deviation, ‘that expected number would be 46. 


is, the square root of the arithmetic “mean 


of the squares of the deviations. This. second "RESULTS OF THE Test 


criterion | enables to distinguish those 
methods that large errors. ‘States. We turn “first to the accuracy 0 
| estimates of. of the: population af 


States. For or purpose we e quote from the 


par 10 per ‘cent or more are for estimates “adjusted to the ne 
4 final criterion of ‘the accuracy of the various total. These figures are better 4 


This measure enables one t to which | 


is, the arithmetic mean it. Tf. a method i is not biased in this respect, 


inhabitant 
number 0 


Populatio’ 
States: 19 

Larger 
Smaller 
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way 
Rate of 
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Smaller 
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Tass 2 AVERAGE STANDARD OF PoPULATION Estimates BY 


is ‘Various METHons, FOR STATES AND SELECTED CITIES, BY POPULATION SIZE AND RATE OF CHANGE a) oe 
(Figures tee States ‘based on on estimates ‘adjusted to the national total. were classified 
cording to population size on the basis of the 1950 Census and according to rate of change on the basis 


of the 1940-50 intercensal percentage change in population. Ninety-two cities having more than 100 000 


inhabitants in 1940 are included in the city group. Numbers in parentheses in the stub represent the 


Migration A522" Average Average 
Natural Increase Arith- Geo- of (X2) of 
Rates "metric ant and (X; 


Population size 
States: 1950 
Larger (24) 4.8. 
3 ‘States: 1943 
Cities: 1950 
(46) 


> 


Smaller (46) 
Rate of change — 


States: 1950 
Smaller (25) = 


an 
& 


Smaller ) 
— 


Smaller (46) 4.42 4. 08 


7.49 than | Rese estimates “not adjusted increase method the vital 
the national total” giv en at the bottom of rates method is not In terms 
a the table, since ‘in _ preparing a set of State of the other criteria a also—the number ¢ a 
___ “| estimates such an adjustment | is ordinarily errors of 5 per cent or more or 10 per "cent 
| carried out. (The number of Positive devi ia- or more—method II ranks best. ‘The Census 
ee which | tions has not been used as ‘measure of Bureau’ s method I (which has not actually 

“true” error in these adjusted estimates, since such been used for the. preparation n of any official 
srestimate | an adjustment would be expected to eradi- does not do well by 
s respect, cate the evidence of any consistent upward comparison here, though it appears to do 
cities, the otdownward bias in a method.) somewhat “better” than mathematical 
Ce Census Bureau’ s migration- -and-n -natu- methods. _In general, the vital -Tates ‘method 


increase method II continues, in the makes a good ‘showing; its results ¢ ompare 


tarlier Census Bureau’s study, to look good 

inthese comparisons. It gives s smaller average was 
use 

curacy of quadratic mean errors than any other & 


- theory of order statistics provided the basis for : 


lation a) -uncombined method—3.5 per cent and 4. ee this test, which avoids the assumption of normality — 


from the per cent, respectively. Its superiority ris in the distribution of the variables made in the 
rrors tatistically significant, however, only over t-test. See John E. Walsh, “Applications of 
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Significance Tests for the Median Which Are Valid 


Under General Conditions,” Journal of the Ameri- 
mathematical ‘methods; * “the difeence can Association, September, 
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as most accurate. 1 registrations, are for Nowe | mates 

A technique resorted ‘to in ety ber 1, 1943, against which other types. of adjustr 
by Shryock was to select two relatively ac- estimates can be compared, additional l-com-| tions © 

7 7 curate methods that involve rather different — parisons are made for this date.® » State | pop- but con 
assumptions and to average the estimates ulation estimates f for } November 1, 1943, the involve 
from each. (It may be recalled that the date of the registration for War Ration Book of stat 
vital rates: method, in itself, _makes use of IV, were developed by the several methods| _adjuste 

7 chs principle. ) This is technique tends to get being tested here and compared with the unadju 
of the extreme errors. Furthermore, one estimates based on registrations. Contrary natione 

nl a benefits from the fact that ‘when a positive - expectation, the errors for this period ar used, | 
from one is. about th the le same as those for the he full decade censal 
mates 
her fore, the hypothesis that estimating 1950 


original error. Here v we selected for the: ap- for: Ap 
plication of this technique, first , the passage a time. From one point of view, tional 

which separately made the best it would be fortunate if errors of postcensal only 0 
: showings, migration - and - natural - increase. estimation tended not to increase with 1 time spectiv 
2 method II and the vital rates method. or to increase with time at a “decelerating state 
the present case, , however, as may be seen rate. Before we take too much comfort from nation: 
from Table 1, averaging of estimates from these results, however, we should reflect | tion of 

_ method II and the vital rates method yields — that (1) the net change from 1940 to 1943 | _ puted 

arithmetic and in the Tedistribution of was prob- per cel 
arithm: 
re 
of the 

tions exceeding 5 or 10 per cent as method contribute to the indi. | seen t 

-_ - We ‘selected, next, for the application of _ cated deviations. In more no normal decades, | for the 

the averaging “technique method II and ‘still seems likely that errors of posteensal not vel 


= 


method I. Though the assumptions of method _ estimates increase at least linearly with time, | _ bias, a 
I are very” different from those of The general picture with regard to the deviati 
- - method II and method I had not wong found - ‘saahing of the methods on the basis of the small, 
to be very accurate , the possibility of “off ; “several c criteria of accuracy | used seems to be | methoc 
‘setting errors was recognized when the esti- - about the same for 1940 to 1943 as for 1940 | of the 
mates by method I and method Il were ££ to 1950. Again, method II leads. The average | terion 
seen to err frequently in opposite directions. ‘of method II and the vital rates method is were ere sl 

In general, this combined method also made nearly as good and not significantly different. us Citi 
about as good a showing as method Il av erage of method I and method Il betwee 
alone; its results were also not very different — ~ follows next. As compared w with other meth: 950, | 
from those of the average of method IT and and ods, however, , migration- -and-natural-increase the 19. 


the vital rates method. | mateo a ‘method I oxanell a little better and the vital more 


of estimates based on the rates method a little worse for 1 940-43 than (Comr 


1940 Census s for 1940-50. 


is g generally assumed that adjusting @ mates 


series of estimates for several contiguous ration 


with a decennial census. In Sock practice, areas, or areas of the same type, to an esti- sons at 
- postcensal estimates are made 1, 2, 3, or : mate for the combined area developed b by @ a 


‘more, but less than 10, years after the last 


census. . It is reasonable to expect. an in- 9 Philip M. Hauser and Benjamin J. Tepping, 
crease in the size of the error with an in- od “Evaluation of Census Wartime Population Esti- 


and of Predictions of Postwar Population 
ngth of the estimatin; eriod, 
cr ease in the ler 8 “ &P a Prospects for Metropolitan Areas,” American Sod- 


— we should expect the errors summarized | ological Review, IX ©) | October, 1944 pp. 475 
here tend be “maximal ones, barring” 480. 


= favorably wit Method if. in summary, the eXtreme changes during the dec.| presum 
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: ES the component areas. This type of showed differences exceeding 10 per cent 
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EST MATES | FOR. STATES ES AN AND CITIES 


resumably mor more (e.g. 
adjusting State estimates to a national a 9. 3 per 
tends to increase the accuracy of the esti- ~ cent. Only | about 20 p per ‘cent of the cities 


adjustment would be dictated by considera- — _ when method II was used, but for the other 
tions of consistency and statistical neatness, —uncombined methods, this proportion: was 
but considerations of accuracy have also been consistently about one- -third. As was adum- 
involved. In the present study, one series _ brated in Bogue’s article, , the vital rates. 
of state estimates for 1950 and 1943 was method did not show up very well for cities. 
adjusted toa national total, another was Sleft T Phe vital tates method appears about as 
unadjusted. For this purpose, the postcensal _ bad as the mathematical methods, ‘although 
national estimates for 1950 and 1943 were | ‘it gives somewhat fewer ‘deviations of 5 a 
used, to simulate the conditions of post- perc cent or more. On the basis of the number 


censal estimating. ( These postcensal i positive deviations, the vital rates method 
mates s for the United States as a whole in appears to be sharply biased in the direction 
1950 and 1943 exceeded the Census total of overstating the population, and the mathe- 


for April 1, , 1950, and the intercensal na- matical methods to be sharply biased in the 


only 0.15 per cent and 0.01 per cent, re- ‘methods I and II have less s extreme biases, 


puted by method I to an inflation of 6. Unlike the “situation for states, 


per cent of the estimates computed by “the: seems" s to be some advantage in combining 
arithmetic method. The adjustment process methods for cities. On the basis of our first 
: had relatively little « effect on the accuracy four criteria of | accuracy, the ; average of 
of the results. The adjustment is s generally _ method II and the vital rates method is 
seen to introduce some improvement, but ‘superior to every ot other method included in 
for the better methods the improvement is the test. . The average error was only 4.9 a 
not ve very great. ‘The reduction in ‘directional cent, as the 6.5 per cent 


of the state estimates ‘for 1943, one cri- 
terion of accuracy or another, the results — average ‘of method II and the vital rates 
Were slightly wo worsened byt the he adjustment. _ method, h however. Directional bias was about 
Cities. Comparisons have : also been cle. 3 the same in n magnitude for the two average 
between postcensal estimates for April 1, methods, but opposite in ‘direction, 
1950, based on the 1940 Census counts, ‘and : _ Population Size and Rate of Change. It 

the 1950 Census re returns, for 92 cities having - originally planne ed to carry ‘the analysis 
tha n 100, 000 inhabitants in 1940. further, so as to include a test of the ac- 
(Comparisons could not be made for No- “curacy ‘a estimates for counties, perticu- 
vember 1, 1943, as for states, because esti- larly those composing the larger standard 


mates | for cities could ne not. be developed from metropolitan areas, , by the e methods, already 


ration book registrations. s- These compari- tested, and a test of the e effect of varying 
sons are also shown in Table 1. some of the specific procedures and assump- 
Method IT shows up somewhat better inn tions employed in migration-and-natural-in- 


| any of the other ‘uncombined methods te ds tested, crease ‘method } II. Resources for car carrying out 
epping, | 


as measured by the first four of our five these additional tests were not available, 
criteria. Its mean error is 6.5 per cent, sig- however. A limited test of the accuracy of 
3 nificantly better than | for all other methods _ method II for estimating county population — 
‘method I. For method I the mean was conducted ed by "the National Office o of 
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was about 5 per ‘cent—approximately average. error in 1950. 251 per 
~— way between error shown by method II in cent for method I II and of only 3.3 per cent 


the present test for —— and the error 4 for the < average of method II and ‘the Vital 

fates method, as compared with 4.5 per cent 

On the basis « of A errors already meas- and 3.8 per cent, dengpeyremda for the states 
ured, it was considered desirable to examine - with the larger one of change. Similar dif. a 

the relation of accuracy to some of the pop- - ferences appeared for these methods in the 

ulation characteristics of the areas already case of cities. 

covered, in order to arrive at a better under- 


2 standing of the causes of error. The size and 
On the basis of of the present test, ‘the 


rate of change (increase or dect 
_ Census Bureau seems ems justified i in continuing 


decrease) of the. 
population of the areas were selec ted for — ica, frc 
with ‘method IT, or a combination of it with th 
the vital rates method, in the preparation of 


this analysis. First, the average per cent 
deviations of the estimates for the larger of th 
0 its state estimates. The question of whether | 1 this 1 
the estimates by these methods are accurate | 


states and cities. ‘were compared with those 
spectii 
en enough can only be determined by the use 


for the smaller states and cities. For this 
ow 
to which the estimates will be put. The 


purpose, the 48 states and the District 
Columbia were classified into “two groups, 
e degree | of accuracy a afforded even by method 
rT may be considered satisfactory for some 


one of 24 and another of 25, and the 92. 
cities into two groups « of 46 each, on the 
Purposes, for example. rer 


basis of their population at the 1950 Census. é: 
__ The greatest room for improve ement in 


_ Then, the average per cen 
- estimates for the states and cities with the 

these population estimates lies, as 5 suggested 
earlier, in the estimates of or - (sometimes 


higher rates” of change. (without regard 
sign) during the 1940-50 intercensal period implicit) fer, migration. Although 
the percentage errors i in population a according 


Austr 


tion. The difference between the estimated 


Were compared with those with 
change during this period. to th 3 
In general, our expectation is fulfilled that '© the various methods seem moderate, none 
the esti estimates for the larger states and ‘ities. | of the methods were very successful in esti- 
are mot more accurate than the estimates for the ting the _absolute amount of net migra- 
states and cities (see Table (2). In 
out of 21 comparisons, the difference is in 
the expected direction. Differences between 
1 - the two size groups, for states and cities ir in 
1950, for method II, the average of method 
Il ‘and the vital rates method, the 
average of method II and method I are in 


the direction expected (with one exception), , 


but are not statistically significant. 
ey In general, also, the ‘mean errors in popu- 
7 lation estimates for the e more rapidly chang 
ing states and cities are larger than those 
for the more slowly changing states and 
- cities. Although some of the differences in 
= National Office of Vital Statistics, “Study o 
"Population Estimates Made for Each County 
Virginia, as of April 1, 1950,” unpublished | 
‘Paper presented by Robert D. Grove at the Third 
_ Annual Meeting of the Public Health Conference 


? 


and true net civilian migration is often larger 
than the true figure itself, and the former 
_ occasionally has a different sign from the 
latter (signifying a different direction of 
migration). "Fortunately, very large errors 
= nat migration may have > but little influence 
on the population estimate. Method II is 
"particularly inadequate for estimating the 
current population of suburban cities or 
‘counties that have had recent heavy influxes 
of young couples with children of preschool 


The in- n-migration these families 


school enrollment for several years. The | 
{ Bureau of the Census is now actively ex- 
ploring a technique of measuring net ‘migra: 
tion independently f for the adult population, | 
on the b basis of the records of the 


4 
would not be reflected ‘the elementary 
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lon are large, particularly thog 
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OVERSEAS F ROM EU ROPE WORLD 


5 per The te Council, Inc. American” ‘University 


the vital World War II there has” been a MANY? 
per cent substantial revival of overseas since the war at least 5 persons 


state tion from Europe. Much of this is re- “have ¢ emigrated from Europe, a mass migra- 
iilar di. lated to war displacements of population. tion exceeding the total population of Switz- 


But the publicity at attending th the more dra- ead . In the e average postwar year about 
matic refugee ‘movements has’ is obscured the 000 emigrants were recorded as Jeaving 
resurgence of voluntary “free” “migrations — Europe for overseas, and the actual figure 
T 
such those undoubtedly larger. “Return” migra- 
Australasia, and large 3 so ,-* tion amounts to about one-third of this total. 
ntinuing * from Europe i in the last two centuries. aod The identifiable net t outward movement in 


f it ‘with The passage of eight the close period 1946-52 was 3.2 million or about 
ation of rr the war offers an opportunity to view 450, 000 ‘per year. ‘This: 
whether revived migration with ‘ment represents the highest figures reached 
accurate spective on its volume, direction, and pattern. since the application “of severe restrictive 


the use How large was it? W — did it a so -measures by the United States in the early — 
ut. The and: where did it go? Who went and WY! 1920s. In gross volume it is comparable to 


method W hat is its significance? What are its future emigration from 1880-1900. It 
“Prospects? has not, however, ‘attained the huge totals 


or some 
a the purpose of this paper to give immediately prior to orld War 
summary answers to these questions and to 


iggested | make some comparisons of the pos 
metimes movements with the great 


though | tions of the past. “official: with about removed the 


cording Until recently maximum movements fe “1900, 
te, ‘Tone survey of European n migration 19} 


in esti- rot for the ging period. . The data are 


timated varying ions, coverage Much of ‘the controversy 


degrees of accuracy. . Migration statistics for gration restrictions in the United States and 


E complete n census 
far less co than censu other countries of immigration has revolved 


and vital statistics." The that around the displacement of “old” migration 
follows is drawn from ‘special compilations 


Northwest Europe by the “new” mi- 
laboriously made from ‘numerous sources 


n larger 
a 


errors presented much thet longer & from Southern and Eastern Europe 
ifluence which came into redominance among over- 


emigrants around the turn of 

ties or on United “Nations Department of York = chief regions and countries of origin are 

“nf oo. airs, Problems of Migration Statistics, New Yor i h T bl 1. 

— __UN publication ST/SOA/Series A/5, No. 5, 1949; SHOWN in ane 

eschool and United Nations Statistical Office, The pattern of gross emigration resembles 
families | Migration Statistics, New York: UN publication: Ger of the 1920s. United Kingdom, 
nentary M/No. 20,1953. Germany, Spain and Portugal ‘each 
s. The Dept. of State, Office of Intelligence Research, 

od Survey of Overseas Emigration from Europe, 

ely €x- | 1946-51 (Unclassified Intelligence Report 6054, t periods, both in in numbers. and in 
migra- May, 1953), and Overseas Emigration from Europe Se 
ulation, During (1952 (Unclassified Intelligence Report Jnterwar Years, League of Nations, 1946, Chapters 


reau 1 of ‘Mary also draws heavily on two earlier studies of and Future Prospects, ” Milbank Memorial Fund 


6054S, hue. 1953). For prewar materials this sum-— 4-7; (2). “European Migrations: Prewar Trends" 


be migration by Kirk: (1) Europe’s Population in the Quarterly, 25 (April, 1947). ples 
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s of the European 
a4 emigration from Eastern Europe was higher Britain r 
than in the 1920s but lower than at 
’ the turn of the c century. e other major 
difference is the new emigration from While the United 
_ Netherlands, which is | chiefly responsible ie be the leading destination of f European 
for the rise in the figure for France and the ~ migration, it does not hold the c commanding 
-LowCountries. = position that it did in the days of unre. 
The pattern of net is -some- stricted movement, when the | U. S. re- 


dom, to ‘the Netherlands, to ) Spain and has played “host. to. only about one-t “third 
Portugal. The total net emigration (950, 000) of the net movement, while 
_ country of origin anc and destination is shown Canada, Australia, and and Argentina hav have each 4 


LE 1. Gross OvERSEAS EMIGRATION FROM Europe, 1901-52 (AVERAGE ANNUAL | In THOUSANDS) jpto tl 


of Old 1901-10 1911-20 1921-30 1931-40 = 
th ree- -{ 


France, Low Countries, 
Regions of New rd 
- 
Italy 
Spain 
Easte Eastern n Europe 


Total 


Percent “new” emigration _ 74 


~ For a number of individual countries average for the years 1946-51. ae 
** Excluding movement of Algerian hed ‘France, estimated to average 
$3,000 per year in 1946-51, inclusive. 
*** Including Austria, slavia, oviet Orbit. | grants 
in Table 2. The ‘leading countries are the absorbed well over half a 
United Kingdom and Italy (over 600,000 in particular has been receiving immigrants 
each), Poland (460,000), Germany (290, a ata ratio 0 to population far e exceeding that q| 4a 
900), U.S.S.R. (230,000), Spain and Portu-- for the United States even at our greatest 
gal (180, 000 each), and Rumania (160, 000). a period of immigration. Immigration t to Aus- 1a 
Some 300,000 “Dutch emigrated overseas s tralia and Canada has been chiefly y drawn im 
since the war but these were largely offset by from among British” subjects and other | 
‘Tepatriations and other immigration Northwest Europeans on the one hand and 
Indonesia. France was the only” European displaced per. persons’ on the other, limited 
country of | overseas immigration, which h re- numbers from other sources. “Argentinian im- 
sulted from the mass migration of North migration been almost wholly from 
Africans to the metropole. and Spain, with less than ten per 
As in the latter days ¢ of f unrestricted mi- of the total being displaced persons About 
_ "gration, , the leading s sources were in Eastern half of the U. S. immigrants were displaced — 
Southern Europe. Of the eight countries persons admitted under special legislation; 
over 100, 000 emigrants since the the remainder f follow i in the order of magni 


Scandinavia, were notably under- represented. The aside 
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war period owes its existence as an inde- half of the migration to Australia has been 
pendent nation to large-scale immigration. subsidized by the Commonwealth govern- 
The 370,000 Jews from all parts of Europe ment under various ‘postwar immigration 
ntinued | for whom it provided a refuge have « con- ‘schemes at an average cost of 2500 dollars 
uropean tributed spectacularly in establishing the ‘per immigrant. i 
handing demographic base for the Jewish state—the addition, the United Kingdom | and 
f unre. new immigrants constituted 43 per cent ep Italy, as major conties of emigration, have = 
was Ie- - the total population at the end 1951. assisted their nationals by entering into’ 
of all 4 ~The days of large-scale “rescue migration” lateral agreements with the Dominions in 
1e U.S. 2 appear to be over, however, for only 23 000 the one case and with Latin American coun- — 
ne- third arrived in (1952 as “compared with 191, 000 tries in 1 the other. The United 
ve each the receiving country immigrants went to assist under the Empire Settle- 
primarily to the urban areas. Immigrants ment Bill. A substantial minority of Italian 


jnto the United States in 1952, for example, i emigrants have migrated under “controlled 
| went overwhelmingly into the cities—nearly emigration” schemes planned and, financially 
: ‘three- fifths into the big cities of 100, 000 o or assisted by their government. = - 
over, 27 per cent into other urban a areas, and od Financial aid to migration also was sup- 
only the small remainder into the rural areas. _ plemented by special legislation, particularly 
Over one-half of the 1952 arrivals i in Canada in the United States. The Displaced Persons _ 
went to. Ontario, the industrialized Act of 1948 as amended in 1950 and 1951 
province, one- e-fifth went to Quebec, and only ‘made available 341,000 additional immigrant 
7. about « one- -sixth went westward to the e Prairie visas entrance into” the United ‘States 
provinces. = over and above the established quotas for 
Of the immigrants arriving g in Australia European countries in the Postwar period. = a] 
1947 through 1951 only (18 per cent Through’ the provisions of the Act certain 
dassified themselves as farm workers, and quotas were technically mortgaged for 
the flow « of immigrants has gone almost ex- periods ranging from 3 to more than 300 
Be into the cities. Similarly, in Israel years. The Refugee Act of 1953 provides 
7 ae one- fourth of those permanently tel for a further 214,00 000 immigrants ir in the 
average +i had gone into agriculture. The traditional next three years over and ; above the persed 
~ “policy in Latin America of putting immi- for selected countries with special problems 
_ grants on the land has generally b been un- of refugees or of population pressure, Such 
| successful, and there has been a pronounced — legislation has played a large role - in reduc 
ustralia drift to the cities in search of better employ- ing the og) 
Migrants “4 ment even where initial settlement was 1s made 
ag that on the land. ‘ment control and assistance in. the — 
greatest _ period the self-financed, individual migrant 
Aus- is still the” predominant type, 1 whether 


drawn United States or in the overseas countries | 


other é Prior World War emigrants le oft 


d Europe as individuals without gov 
limited assistance. Since World War II, two-fifths immediate refu 


ration is now r g 
an of all European en have been moved owing of the | total. 


Almost all of the postwar migrants of 
‘ational Refugee Organization | (TRO). Its Eastern origin (about one mil- 
e lion) were e either displaced persons or refu- 7 

for European Emigration (ICEM), i is con- ; gees from Communism—by definition n, since 
| tinuing: “international ‘sponsorship countries in the Soviet orbit n now “generally. 

_ movements. Most of the movement to Israel , emigration except in special circum-_ 


ration aside from that financed by the IRO, stances, such as the expulsion of ethnic 
‘Feceived assistance from Jewish of Germans a and 0 of Jews from satellite countries, 
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aa Note. ‘The international ‘migration s ‘statistics presented ii in 1 this te table are d are derived from European, 
_-—s overseas. and international sources, all of which are in varying degrees incomplete, inaccurate, and in- 
3 consistent. Since there generally is better recording of arrivals than of departures, this table is in principle 
based on the statistics of the receiving country, i.e. the ‘country receiving the outward bound migrants 
. - from Europe as immigrants and the European country receiving the repatriates. Statistics of the country 
of emigration combined with those of the International Refugee Organization (IRO) and the Inter- | 
Stay Committee for European Migration (ICEM) have been used where data of the receiving | sao 


or 
i 


country either are not compiled, are incomplete, or unavailable (notably Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
4 Indonesia, India and Pakistan). The cross-tabulation is cast in terms of identifiable migrants or those that 


ra can be traced with a reasonable degree of certainty. It therefore almost certainly understates the actual 


herever possible “country of birth” data were employed in the classification ; elsewhere, Russian 
oF political nationality. This is inconsistent but unavoidable. Data are generally presented for calendar The f 
= than fiscal years and refer only to “permanent migration” of at least twelve months duration. _ 


The time lag in official Publications permits using only the period 1946-1951 for gration 
certain countries (primarily Belgium, Scandinavia and Soviet European Satellites) and in addition some Whereas 


(1952 tegrated 

40,000 from Ireland chiefly to US.A. much of 

Including Denmark (17,000), Norway (15,000) and Sweden (12,000); in each case primarily to with 


i 8 Including Austria ria (35,0 000), Belgium (30, 000), Finland (11 1000) a and Switzerland (19, ,000) generally administ 
. Primarily Netherla nds to Surinam, Italy to Uruguay and Peru, and Spain to Cuba. 3 “tan to th 
“a Chiefiy: 34 British to Southern Rhodesia, Algerian workers France, and Portuguese to and fro 

Primarily Israel, but negative balances reflect net movement of 119,000 from to ( 
_ Netherlands and 68,000 from India and Pakistan to the British Isles. 


“sion, this movement was nonetheless in ace ‘essentially because the educated, ‘urbanized 


with underlying economic and demo- German could not compete effectively for the 


graphic: forces. The great displacements of land against the prolific, peasant Slav. Simi- 4 But 
- population in Central and Eastern Europe larly, the displaced persons from the Soviet | pean em 
_ have been successful precisely because they A Union were not Great Russians but chiefly sons OF 1 


in accord population pressures more advanced peoples thrust aside’ by the 
t. Conversely, German Westward p push of the Russians—the Baltic —_—, 
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“OVERSEAS MIGRATION — EUROPE 
a 
. NET EMIGRATION FRO}  Bunet, 1946- 16-52: B. THE Soviet EUROPEAN OrBIT (Tw THovsanps) \ 


> 


North America 


aD 


“102 
—93 


Total 74 70 4 3267 
nter- “peoples, the In this abroad. Few them sought land, 
the movement paralleled the “Rus- ceased to. be the chief overseas 


sian” emigration of the early part of 


e actual | century—actually ‘lente a migration of migrant was neither a ‘farmer. ‘nor did ol 
| these same minority peoples from n the he old aspire to become one. He rather sought out 


esidence | Russian Empire. often was assisted by his relatives 
| free world had another type of mi- friends” New York, Toronto, ‘Sydney, 
951 for | sation of European “displaced persons.’ _ Buenos Aires, or Sao Paulo. Even if he had 7 
on som ) Whereas much of Eastern Europe was in- been a farmer in Italy or ‘Portugal his was" 
os tegrated closely into the Soviet security bloc, — an essentially rural- -urban migration across 

much of Asia achieved full independence the seas. He would indeed be foolish to ex- 
with: a displacement the former colonial change. his status as a Poor tenant on ai an 
enerally | administrators. The flow back to the mother Italian latifundium, for example, for an ) even 


countries, from India and Pakis- as. laborer 


onda. But this in “principle is 
ny in countries 0 of { immigration n would — 
ave him do—to settle | empty lands and to _ 


‘The m do jobs that natives are reluctant to under- 
es. The im mig ta take for sound economic reasons. omer 


Pe Netherlands also included a number of “en The immigrant ‘naturally has sought his 


Eurasians whose ositions in Indonesia 
been jeopardized native nationalism. wn ‘kind, where problems: of personal ad- 
who were the majority of the Euro-_  justment are least. If an Englishman he 


an emigrants who were not displaced per- followed the flag to E inglish- ‘speaking lands 7 
sons or | refugees? They were individuals and Overseas. . If Italian he will be found ‘first of 
families impelled by economic motives in the all ins Argentina where Italian is almost as 4 
taitional “Manner seek their 1 fortunes understood Spanish. if Portuguese ij 


arily to 


a 
OUSANDs) | TABLE 23 
fi 
te 
uese and from 
“to the (230,000), represented the return of long- 
| 
cessful 
yanized 
for the a 
Simi- 
Soviet 
chiefly 
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: “he will be found almost entirely in Brazil 
and the Portuguese colonies; if Spanish, = changes in language and customs, that have 
‘most exclusively in Latin "America. These 


bulk of overseas Tt is the cross- cies. 


a 


— 
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ee refugee movements, involving g major 


created the acute need for formal interven. 


“natural” “movements still | constitute the tion by gov governments ; and international | agen. 
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Isles 


Europe, \ 
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POST-WAR OVERSEAS MIGRATION, EUROPE 1946-52 (in thousands) 
| Ns |: 
— 4 orbit | tions. 
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SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL 

Demographic “differences between 
4 grants and the total 
major immigrant- receiving countries are il- 
_lustrated in T able 3. ‘Historica 
young adult, especially t 
migrated across the oceans to better his 
| status. Younger people of 
both: sexes have continued to form the bulk 

of migration the e postwar | period. 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, ‘for 
‘Taste 3. I 


Ly 


immigration 


+1947 census 
5/48-12/51 immigration 
1952 population estimate 
1950 immigration 
1951 population estimate 


New Zealand 7 a Fiscal 1951 immigration 


‘Union o of South firme 


ar Africa immigration 


OVERSEAS MIGRATION FROM ‘EUROPE 7 
‘States, 


and brought them back as brides. from 


opulations the 
Ag > whe herever they were stationed. In the fiscal 


the United States. 


whose soldiers on iia occupation 
duty learned to love girls they _ were 


Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 


year numbered some 800 ‘fro 


admission, ‘the fact that females 


outnumber r males i in the current immigration — 


to its 


age composition 


LLUSTRATIVE -ComPaRISONS OF THE AGE-SEX OF ‘Im icrATION AND or 


POPULATIONS IN Mayor Countries OF IMMIGRATION 


= 


4 


Per Cent 
in Age Group 


— per 4 
20-39 


100 Females 


al 


Aliens a1 arriving from overseas by 2nd 


y 


were in their twenties and thirties was very 


young ma males. But new patterns were also be- 


the uprooted Jews of Europe wanted to be 
“resettled as families. There were virtually 
as many females as males among the mi- 
“grants who entered Israel from the * 
| of the state to the end of 1951, and the a age 

distribution in the scale “rescue” pe 


much higher than among the total popula- 
~ tions. s. Similarly, migration into o Argentina 
| continues to be predominantly composed of. 


coming evident. The displaced ‘persons a and 


and 3rd “class | passage; a age gi group 22-40. 


i 
example, the p Proportion of immigrants who migration includes perc percentage 


‘portionately ‘the labor force in “countries 
of immigration. ‘Statistics ‘cccupational 
status of migrants are not a reliable indi- 
cator of what immigrants will do after their 
arrival, and therefore are of limited useful- 
ness. In reporting their occupation, migrants 
tend to up- -grade their work and to give an 
they believe to be preferred 

he receiving country. 

In both its regular quotas and in its 


refugee legislation the United ‘States 


@ 
Major 
at have ‘§ 
terven. 
agen- | 
_ 
‘ 
| 
: 
| 
7 
= 
= 
ent from that of the total popu 
ther modification of the prewar pat-" oF the /Y,UUU displaced persons entering 


Status, i.e., were -construc- ‘They the human sinew: 
“at tion, clothing and garment workers, of European colonization and empire. W here 
ethers with specialized training and profes- they were not an instrument of European 
sional qualifications, political expansion they promoted trade, i it 
Though official policies in overseas coun- capital movements, and ‘cultural ties that be 
tries, especially. in Latin America, have fa- “enhanced European influence in the world, | 
_vored the immigration of farm workers, they European colonization of lands is” 
have been unsuccessful both recruiting no longer a major aspect of European migra. 
1 workers and in holding immigrants tion unless Jewish settlement of Israel 
the land when they have initially been set- — could be so regarded. The vast majority of atl 
tled there. Immigrants into less developed emigrants now go to areas already tural 
4 countries: have generally included larger | pro- by populations of race. This is 
“portions « of skilled workers and of the pro- 7 ‘true even in Latin America—at least three- exceed 
fessional and managerial classes than the | fourths of all European immigrants to ‘this hi 
ihative labor force. These migrants have done region went to Argentina or to the pre- individ 
countr 
‘Latin n America. Immigration. into ‘South Brazil. -allegia 
Africa has been almost entirely of the white — The most important exception, aside from tions t 
dubious case of Israel, was the European 
expect in nation. Postwar immigration into south of the Sahara, 


migrat 
necessi 
— 


cent were previously white respective. territories. The Boer- 


, and 44 44 per cent “ “craftsmen, Production government South | Africa officially en-  overse 


process workers, and laborers.” courages the immigration of Dutch 
Germans, ‘but the chief effect of Boer policies oppor 


hief 
SIGNIFICANCE OF. POSTWAR IMMIGRATION - has been to greatly r reduce immigration bes 7 
K the British Isles and to o stimulate move- 


historically served ent of British to Southern Rhodesia. In | 
urope in two ways: (1) it afforded a a relief 


ho case, however, was the migration : sufficient 

population pressure and an 
ressed to create a European majority even in local -emigré 
PP areas, or to change materially the minority 


position of Europeans i in every country south _ Ass 


7, 


cultural. — he huge British emigration, “509, 000 of 
which has gone to members of the Common- 
“period has certainly contributed to the solu- 


refugee “The Wealth, has certainly strengthened the ties 
sons problem was possible ¢ only through this P 
recourse. While short an instrument for European political control. 


The countries receiving Euro ean immi- 
objectives in ‘some overpopulated coun- P 
tries, it is nevertheless contributing sig- 


gration have generally profited by this move: 
if 

nificantly to the solution of unemploy ment other tensen than thet 
underemployment in Southern Europe. 


have acquired a _ number of skilled workers 


and entre] reneurs without bearing the cost 
For countries living in postwar z austerity, P 


such as Britain, emigration has been alterna- 
The economic : problems of assimilation were 
tive to living under a rationed economy. _ 


minimized by the high levels of | 
__ The great free migrations before World 
activity prevailing in the postwar period. 
War I were an integral part the ‘expansion In th lly 
n the un erdevelope countries, especially 
of Latin America, even comparatively small 
; Norman La rence, , Israel: Jewis Population — numbers of European immigrants are play: 
Immigration, Washington: International Popu- a ‘di the 
ation Statistics Reports of U. S. Bureau of the ing a isproportionately arge role. in 


Census, Series P-90, No. 2, 1952, Pp. 54. rapid economic development now ‘Occurring 
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OVERSEAS: MIGRATION FROM EURO OPE 
sinews that continent, since they bring skills, 
Where | work habits, and enterprise not commonly "proved less than yausicigated: They have been 
ropean | available’ in the less developed countries. least where displaced persons were permitted 
trade, | Only in Australia a and i in Israel | has i immigra- — to make their own adjustment, usually in 
S that tion been so large ‘as to create serious eco- cities, and greatest ‘when they were restricted — 
nomic maladjustments, notably in shortages in choice of occupation and residence by do- 
of housing and other primary facilities. mestic policies, as for instance in requiring — 
The chief conflicts created by persons 
jmmi rants have been social and cultural land 
than economic. But the fear of cul- a ana 
tural inundation, expressed in widespread FUTURE 
it immigration restrictions, ce. ainly ith t ‘resolution of the 
exceeded the fact. Easy cultural accommoda- problem largely y through ov migra- 
tion has been facilitated thet tion, individual migration is again the 
individual migration flows preferentially to 


countries of common languag | politica _ bidden by Eastern European countries. Aside 
allegiance. Aside from immigration r restric- 


a from a few intrepid individuals who 
tions this preference has in fact. been much © 


4 Ns cessfully’ escape through the Iron Curtain, 
more” important than theoretical economic Bune 


urope is ceasing to be a source ra 
4 advantages in determining the actual sources, 


> =; 


direction and volume of volun ary y overseas tinue to be so, barring a radical change in| 


onomi antage is 
- 
tential migration to Israel from Europe has 


g 
gration. But in the choice of alternative e been greatly reduced. The leadership. of that 


destinations the wil al country, which i is largely of European origin, 
most always forego theoretical. maximum; 


for th tical advantages of £ is concerned about cultural ‘inundation from 
opportunity or the practica a vantages of | areas of new Jewish immigration (from . _ 
locating among ‘Telatives, friends, and coun- 


‘trymen overseas. In fact impetus 


stocks in overseas" countries with regard to 
immigrants of different cultural background. 
From the problem of displaced persons, 


Africa) as as are the ‘ “older” European 


emigration” ‘more often comes such 
‘connections from a simple desire 


emigrate without ‘specific opportunities 


‘European emi ration 
has shifted to the problem of German refu- 


gees and of population pressure i in Southern 
Europe and the Netherlands. hile the 


litical restricti German refugees are far more numerous 
ten precisely because political restric ions than the displaced persons who were handled 
and domestic policies made it impossible to 


end such persons to overseas communities the International Refugee "Organization, 
suc’ r 

3 the have far less impetus to emigrate, since 
of similar cultural background. While > the pe 


“they” are now resident in a country of their 
particular problems: met in the 
several countries | of immigration are of great | 


‘economic. ‘Tecovery i in Western n Germany 

‘sociological interest. they are ar complex wanes is providing home employment 

4Among the literature on this and related prob- e than t r natives 

lems are Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants, Sup-— Western Germany, but more favorable than 4 


q plement to Population "Studies: A Journal of they: might expect to encounter in many 
1950, 118 pp.; Rudolf Heberle and Dudley Most of Western. Europe has n “now passed 
Hall, New Americans: A Study of Displaced — i 
cially | Persons in Louisiana and Mississippi, Baton Rouge, — - the demographic stage which brought about 
La.: Displaced Persons Commission, 1951; Maurice 7; the great swarming of Europeans overseas in 


—— R. Davie and Samuel Koenig, , “Adjustment _ of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Declining 7 


birth: rates in the 1930s have so reduced the 


Assimilation problems have understand-— 
q ably been most difficult in the case of the 
displaced persons and political refugees, 
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tions of Souther Italy, Spain, Port 
and even in “Germany there is Greece, and to less extent the Nether. 
= Tess pressure to migrate — from demographic — lands. This reservoir is declining, but its 


3 causes than a generation ago. The lower birth need f for an outlet still poses one of Europe's 

rates now “prevailing in Southern Europe “most pressing economic pri problems. At least. relati 

that pressure from this source will for the next ten years it should furnish the | ‘muni 
also shortly recede in that region, especially basis. for continued overseas migration, unt] | 

F in Italy, where the birth rate is now quite such time as further economic development, 

_ low, lower even than in France, the classic _ on the one hand, and demographic trends, 

country of ‘depopulation, and much lower the other, ‘may have resolved the ‘Prob. 

than in the United States. ‘iia a q _Iems of population pressure in these coun | 

peace, the major continuing reservoir tries they of Northwest 


Of “normal’ overseas migration | in Western Europe. | 


Massachusetts Institute o o Technolo 
Massachuset 


ESEARCH can be « defined : as a process | of Le working out the implications of the finding 
R translation, or - reproduction i in which a for the model, and hence for the next next step 
communicable model or representation research. 
of. the subject of research is the goal. In _— This cycle 1 makes research a self-correcti e 
applied research, the goal is to formulate activity. Despite its ; tentative nature, the 
statement which represents the operations I ‘model provides the research | worker with 
some desired criteria ia by which he can evaluate his progress 
every step. Incorrect predictions are 
engineering is degree of vealed, dictate changes in the model, 
_ tainty and completeness with which the © ‘But the self-corrective process is not auto. 
model can be formulated at the beginning matic. The ‘scientist | must be willing and 
“of the project. The means of achieving the ; able to put his predictions to the test, and 
4 desired result are represented ina network — 
of hypotheses of greater or less probability. a Technical factors introduce ‘discontinuities: 
Some steps can be specified with near cer- 4 it may be necessary to proceed some distance 
“tainty, but others remain vague and cuncer- along a blind alley, | before discovering that 
tain until _ more information about the _ it is blind. Errors in operations, observations, 
- physical processes involved can be acquired. and calculations ‘May occur. Finally, gaps 
When the model attains certainty, and all in the scientist’s knowledge or a lack of 
~ operations: can be specified, the project is creativity—the ability to conceive a new ap- 
completed. proach—may prevent him from | 


- The uncertainties are reduced by formu- the implications of his findings. __ a 
lating and d testing hypotheses. ‘This process are the requirements for self-correc- 
‘can be described as a cycle of four phases: tion to be met when the research i is — 
(1) predicting in the model that a certain out over a a group, instead of being confined © 
- operation will produce a desired result; ; (2) _ to a communication system which is directly 
performing the operation; (3) comparing under the scientist’s control? To 1 maintain © 
the observed result with the prediction; (4) the self-corrective process, , each member of 
le the group must guide his own activities 


= This paper reports one of a series of studies information he receives from others, and 
_ made with the support of the Social Science Re- 


gah Council and the Sloan Research fund of the 3 communicate his own findings to those whose — 
MIT. School of Industrial Management. would be by this knowl 
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SIVERSITY RESEARCH GROUP 
edge. The these re- sections ~The Test section was 
quirements rests on 1 each member’ s knowing from the rest of the Each section 
for which responsible, but also” smaller number An 
- its relation to the rest of the model. These was designated Section Leader in each sec- 
. “relationships ‘must be reflected in the com- tion, and the project was headed by | a . Di- 
nish the network | of the fe relat the rector and Assistant Director. 
on, until. 
lopmen, 


trends, 
1e prob. 
cOun- | 
orthwest 

"increases ‘the amount 
knowledge and creative imagination sections, but ~y inter- 
able for the solution of problems. But keep- action between sections was by no means — 
these resc resources in readiness for yr applica- confined to Section Leaders. Project 
tion to particular problems requires that each problems were a favorite topic in ‘casual 
_ member have a relatively high degree of _ conversations, informal sessions, and at 
familiarity y with all parts of the "project.  Junch as as well as at more formal conferences. 
This can only be accomplished through fre- Awareness of the requirements of the self- 
quent interchange of information. From these corrective process ¥ was indicated in diagrams 

T considerations: it appears - that a communica- t members of the project drew to to show the 
tion system which brings - nearly everyone = _ relation of their work to the work of others. 
into interaction with everyone else fairly — : Instead of the usual pyramidal organization 


is most likely to prevent serious chart, most of the dh “pictured the 


“the g group’s resources ces available for the solu- solu- “used for out a system; that 
tion of particular problems. they indicated the communication links’ 
“The above considerations provided a guide between members and the direction of infor- 
for studying the communication system of mation flow. 
Project F ifty, an applied research “group —‘The communication links were inadequate 
with an an excellent record of achievement. between ‘Section and the: Test” of the 
Wi was one of a number of research groups com- ean 
prising a university laboratory engaged in 
mapa control | systems research — nized by project members, and attempts were 
for military sponsors. ‘made to overcome them. The equipment: 
Project Fifty’ s task was to develop rules built by ‘technicians faithfully reproduced 
| | = the design of a certain class s of airborne any errors made in design and drafting, 
control systems. The principal since they did not have enough information 
fields represented in the project were me- to ask intelligent questions. For example, 
chanical engineering, electronics, aeronautics, ‘components were produced » which could not 
and applied mathematics. Twenty research be fitted into other parts of the system be- 
engineers, ‘scientists, and mathematicians, inappropriate connectors or calibra- 
az dozen: non- -professional technicians, a com tions ‘were used. A few technicians believed | 
‘~puter, a secretary, and a “mesenger, com- information about the p project was 
intain prised the group." 1 They organized purposely” being kept secret from them. 
four s sections, called the ‘Theory, Com Wy 
— and lost ‘through this lack 0 of "understanding, 
others thought that technicians’ 
per-— 


_1For convenience, all “research 
ra nt. 
sonnel will be referred to as non-pro- contributions importar 


rectly 


— 

| 
q 
4 
q 
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REVIEW 

ed in cc t Sec system is as follows. First, assuming that | 
carry out test instructions, and that the members are “motivated to obtain. personal 
information it sent back _jmadequate. goals which are not necessarily intri insically q and ch 
— Test Section personnel complained th that the linked to organizational goals, a system of > arded 
they received were inade- social control must be established project 
quate or impossible to carry out. These com- members can reach their goals only by per- | selves- 
- plaints culminated in the resignation of the A = acts which contribute to organiza- | over t 
Test Section leader. He was replaced by a __ tional goals. To achieve this objective, prices e: 
member from another section, but the com- are set on the activities known by those in — organi: 
plaints continued. “The new section leader control of the system to be necessary for the ig nied v vi 


then realized that members of the other achievement of organizational goals. A chain _certair 


did not fully comprehend test prob-— command i is then established for checking organi 
lems, so he invited them to participate in on the performance of these activities. A _—inform 
tests. As a result, the number of complaints — member of the organization who performs _ over, 
“was greatly reduced. However, as the project the activities satisfactorily r receives their to hig 
approached completion, the need for | even price as his wages, . and may become. eligible 1a except 
Closer liaison with Test Section became for a higher position in the chain of com- toware 
greater, , and finally to meet this need, other mand. The income he receives and the pres- 
‘sections were moved to the test site. tige of his title, in turn serve him as means 
The above e description suggests ‘that the for obtaining his personal WI 
rules of communication possessed normative This theory receives widespread support tem o 
Me force for members of the project, or at least in the belief system of the American com- ‘ , 
that ‘members identified themselves" with munity. Income an and authority are generally 
the project goal, and say improved communi- taken as reliable measures of social worth | 
cations as means" ‘to that goal. Before and personal Success. ‘The sentiment that 
accepting either of these interpretations, income and power ought to be tied to social labore 


however, it will be instructive to examine contribution is a powerful one, and industry | shoul 
a theory which presumed t to explain the task- supports the sentiment “through | The 1 
Tes 

oriented activities of namely, ‘systems s of and 


answers to 
may not be expected success, and his social worth in his com- 

to account for the success of Project Fifty. , munity. The general acceptance of monetary _ 

Since administrative realities are quantities as a accurate measures: of “social 
portant part of the social environment of value means that the 1 monetary s system | pro- 
members of the organization, however, their vides a reliable Means of communication. 
effects on behavior require investigation. By making a worker's s income ‘Sensitive | to 

Administrative > systems are intended to | 

insure performance of the organization’s ‘inform hi him of ‘social value, 
task, by specifying rules of behavior thus | prov rovide him with a guide to success. 
_members, and providing sanctions for ob- ‘The results of attempting to_ match this 

taining conformance to the rules. The or- theory against the facts of ‘Project "Fity 
ganization chart of the laboratory, the prin- were surprising. g. The members of the e project 
ciples governing salary and wage determina- - shared the sentiment that pay and status 
tion, advancement, hours of work, job classi- should be commensurate with social contri- 
fication and organization status, were similar bution, and looked forward to higher income 

a to those in use throughout American indus- _ and status in the future. This was pearsenie 
> — try. Am much h simplified version of the social | the theory on which laboratory administra- 
—_ _ was based. . Yet members 

the classical account of formal and 


a licability in the laboratory. Income as 
formal organization in F. Roethlisberger and PP y 


W. el Dickson, Management ond the Worker, of value was oficial 
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T HE ALU EM OF A UNIVERSI 


strative The and wage levels of the laboratory ‘measures of success were matters of agree-_ 
ig that 4 were: believed to be below the level for 1 ment within the project, but no such agree- 
ersonal | comparable work in industrial laboratories,? could be extended over the wider com- 
isically | and in salaries and — were re- munity. WwW ment a 
tem of | 

hereby | epancy 
over the distribution of income. standard of living. of their families and 


Prices concepts of authority, according to which | the incomes and standards of "professional 

10Se organizational titles were assigned, were de- friends employed in industry. The conflict 

for the nied validity. The authority to proceed along “induced by this. discrepancy v was at least ~ 
certain lines was not thought to derive from partially: resolved by defining the laboratory a 
organizational ate, but from enough a school. Essentially me same > values were 

ies. A 

rforms _— over, there was little interest in promotion _ period of life, which i in terms | of the dominant 


their higher levels in the laboratory hierarchy, American belief system is not life. at all, but 
for technicians, some of whom looked _a preparation for life. In general, the prob- 
towards professional status. However, the lem of status ascription for students i is solved 
pres- to professional status lay outside the by. regarding student activities as means, 
means laboratory, in university training, ‘rather than end. The goal of student life 
q _ Wh hat then was the effective reward sys- is not more student life, but real life. This 
“tem of the project? | The answer was almost — ‘goal can heed stated in terms of income, pres- 
unanimous: the project presented an oppor- for 
tunity to learn. . The laboratory was was often re- “mote. or less distant future, based on such 
ferred to as a “ “supergraduate school.” ” There indicators as course grades, which cannot — 
was | shared ‘by permanent directly translated into dollar | terms. The 
officials, that research engineers present ‘must be evaluated in term (of ‘its 


should not stay n more than two or three years, 7 potentialities for the future, not in terms 
The work was regarded | as excellent experi- ¢ present achievement. This view, like re- — 
ence to prepare members for positions TOV a wa 


ligious doctrine, provides a way of devaluat- 


industry, and the reputation | present suffering, or (of judging action 
provided a valuable asset in obtaining such iby its more remote, rather than its immedi- 
orientation ‘toward the laboratory Some members of the he projec 
a basis for collaboration. Ih In the aware of the discrepancy between their as- 
“first place, it ‘meant that struggles for salary ry pirations and their present situation. In 
increases, promotions and job security interviews, two n members translated the prob- 
cast into the future; , the present was devoted lem into monetary terms. Potential income 
to preparation for such ‘struggles. Members was substituted in self-evaluation for actual | 
financial support during the period income. The difference between actual 
training, but not a high income. Second, potential income was regarded as a tuition 
since members had come only in order to. fee, | or as the present cost of an investment 
leave, upward mobility problems were not expected t to pay dividends in the future. ” 
"sharpened, as they might have been ina a For | them, the crucial question was : at what J 
situation regarded as permanent. Thus, prob- point is it economically wise to leave _ 
which often operate to destroy collabo- laboratory and get a job in industry? Just 
tation and morale i in industrial settings, were in the learning process does one quell 


almost entirely absent from the project. 
This orientation further resolved a ‘con- cerns: likewise reflected in pr 


flict between laboratory community estimates of turnover. In discussing the 
: alues. Rejection of f income and title as. length of time research engineers were ex- 


pected to stay in the laboratory, so some project 


This belief corresponded with the facts. The 
4 is belief corres the project at fifty per ‘cent. Examination 
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it was only twenty- -five per — if non- What was needed to replace t — stra- 
professional workers were excluded from the = system as a means of evaluation and 

calculation, the Tate was only ten per cent. control was a currency over whose distribu. 

The importance of task- oriented cot com-— they did exercise control. This currency others 

munication can also be understood in the should be convertible at some later time ; informa 

_ light of the definition of the he laboratory a as a | into cash, so as not to lose touch with the a] its state 

-supergraduate school. To p prepare for r the : of the larger community. It should mon ki 

provide a continuous flow of information which 

| petence in all aspects of control- -systems about personal progress and social Status _formati 

‘search. Hence the engineer trained in one in the project. sail 

i... field had an interest in becoming familiar a No one it in the project t phrased t the proble series a 

with the other fields involved in this type. these terms, and “certainly no one con- would: 

of research. This interest encouraged collab- sciously undertook to cout such a cur- 

oration. The emphasis was on mutual e i rency system. I However, there was one aspect — 
cation. The rewards of participation in the of the ‘communication system which lent 
_ project group were increased and broadened _ itself readily to the purpose. This | currency © 
“ technical competence, and a reputation for was technical information—information ‘Tele. 
_ The interest in a reputation for com- search, 
at petence helps to account for the focus ¢ of ~ Technical discussion was by no means the — 

educational interest on project problems. a conversational form: conversa- provid 

Technical prowess could best be demon- tions were about baseball, national politics, work ¢ 

strated to future employers, and to labora- nat ‘Hyp 

b 

officials, through contributions: ‘to the was about matters, and techni- secrec} 

"project goal. Moreover, for members of the information had Properties which be obt 

project themselves, the project research oe it suitable as the grot group’s currency. Technical of the 
lems provided r reference points for discussion, — ae was the chief determinant of status ; 

‘tests of competence, , and a set of concrete and personal achievement was measured i a system 


‘social 


achievements by which to evaluate Personal _ terms: of increased knowledge and skill. A to rewi 
progress. member’ s ability to provide useful technical 
‘The a above an analysis illuminates the forces information was a measure of his social 
maintaining the ‘stability of the beliefs of in a group that sought technical com- 
project members i in the face of contradictory : 


petence, 
administrative and community beliefs, which ‘The exchange ge of technical information was 
they themselves shared. It also shows how — a social act, with a significance in terms of }) 
the project beliefs provided a_ basis relations addition to its 
collaboration and for the task-oriented com- _ significance as part of a body of knowledge. 
earlier. How- The ‘greatest respect was reserved for thes | 


then ‘pendant s social system nm. Earnings and = the most sophisticated problems s. The 


organizational titles hed been rejected of to had 
effectiveness as instruments of social control solidarity and a to the system 
was questionable. But this did not mean that of reciprocated acts which kept the currency Se 
‘members had no interest in status- evaluation, in circulation. W ithholding technical re | 
_ that any and all kinds of behavior were Sources was an act of hostility, and nity 


~ tolerated . Several observations made ‘in the to contribute was a sign of low status. A lack 
- course ¢ of the above analysis provide clues to of interest in increasing one’s technical — 4 associ 
a the project’s mechanisms of social control competence was a deviation accepted might 
and status-evaluation. pa patterns of behavior. Persons who withheld 
_ Members of Project Fifty had no control information, or who were not interested in | a 
=: distribution of monetary 1 rewards obtaining it it, were socially excluded fr from the . 

or organizational titles, and neither the re- a _group—they were excommunicated ee 
wards nor the titles (with certain exceptions) Technical information as the | currency of a 


‘correc 
accurately reflected their evaluation. group had possessed by | 
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i THE VALUE SY STEM OF A UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GROUP 

"money." 4 The member who increased his information the other to. 
ion and | status and expressed his solidarity with -« get ahead of him. No direct test of this 
listribu- "group by giving technical information to “but members was available in ‘Project Fifty, 
urrency others did not thereby ¢ deplete his stock of F but members| reported its occurrence in some — 


infor mation. However, the information lost other projects. 
‘its status-setting value as it passed into com-— _ The / system’: s stability depends upon an- 


knowledge. A s series of exchanges in other condition similar the absence of 


formation of equal value would, ‘result in tion. The partial “exclusion of technicians 
the same relative statuses at the end of the from participation the 
series as at the beginning, but each member communication _ system can 1 be — 
would be wealthier in terms of ‘technical ir 
knowledge than before, and his status rela-_ erations which per- 
aspect tive to members of “other groups would | that engineers c¢ could | have performed 
lent essed. equally well common 1 knowledge 
irrency For the system to work as described, among engineers, and were therefore” 
Qn rele- messages must be broadcast - to the entire valued in exchange. Although it was not _— 
ms Te. | gow. Absence of secrecy is essential for strictly true that engineers were as skilled 
system’s stability. Si Something | approach- the “ hardware” "aspects of research as 
‘ing the state of broadcast communication technicians, the assumption was held by 
provided by the type of communication most engineers, probably. did 
litics, | work described earlier in this paper. te a depart greatly from the facts. On the other 


vunica- | Hypotheses about the p probable effects of hand, a great deal of the common knowledge 
techni- secrecy on the stability of the system can | of engineers was new, valuable information 
made be obtained by considering the importance f for technicians. Technicians were therefore 
shnical of the mode of articulation of the engineers’ ata great ‘disadvantage in the exchange. 
status, social system to_ the formal administrative They hecsnaapth improve their ‘Status relative to 
red in system. The latter system was itself designed engineers only through original” research 
<ill. A to reward technical contributions with higher ro contributions, and not by trading on the 


hnical | income and a higher position in the formal standard set of technician skills. if engineers 
social | status hierarchy. However , these -Tewards helped technicians to develop additional 
were devaluated by the belief system of skills, so that they could undertake more 
the Project. If they had not been so de- advanced problems of design, construction 
was --valuated, project’s social system or testing, their opportunities to contribute 
ms of ) might have been threatened. Status set- also increased, but ‘not as rapidly as their 
to its ting and validation were an integral | par t indebtedness to the engineers. When tech- 


ledge. ‘of this system, whereas in the administrative - _nicians sought technical help from engineers, 
those system, status was set by persons higher in they were borrowing heavily on their ‘future. 

nt the chain of command. For this reason, if a _ ability to contribute. 
. The _ project member desired administrative recog- = _ In one section, the engineers were willing — 
ohad | tition, he might h hesitate to contribute 1 valu- to advance credit to technicians in this way. 
on of | able information to the currency system n of The experience of these technicians illumi- 
ystem _ the project, where it would become common nates some of the forces which, in other sec- 


rency knowledge. To insure credit: in formal tions, tended to exclude technicians. ‘As 
] re- status” system, he would be wise to channel evidence of their willingness: to have tech- 

_ his contribution directly to someone higher — nicians participate to the fullest extent possi- 
in the formal hierarchy, | rather than to his ble, e engineers in this section drew no dis- 
associates. Discussion of technical tinction between problems immediately rele-_ 

might become a carefully guarded affair, to the technicians’ more 
_ with each member fearing lest he give away general mathematical and physical problems — ; 
| which the technicians were trying to master 
‘This discussion assumes throughout that the in order to obtain a an engineering degree. 4 
| As a result of this help, technicians felt 
heavily indebted, and did their best to con- 


are assumed to be eliminated the trib 


corrective mechanism of research 


) 
cr time 
: 
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if they had not tried hard to’ make as ‘ ‘labor.” It should be noted t that this 
a - such contributions, the engineers might well orientation was encouraged by the formal 
| been | unwilling to advance further administrative : system, which placed them 
credit. This indebtedness led the technicians an hourly wage basis, ‘made them 
for union membership, and otherwise pro- 
and engineers is terrific.” Ye t the vided them with the i insignia of labor. 
technicians were nearly fully wained The dependence of the system’s: stability | 
engineers when they and two were e on reciprocation raises still another question, 
eventually promoted to that status. Tech- - Will not a time come when all the group's: t 
in other sections, with little engineer information i is common knowledge? For. 
ing training, did not emphasize the “gap. ” mally, i in an applied research project, ths ) relation 
The difficulties of r reciprocation had question | refers to task- relevant information,  tionnai 
different result in the other sections. 


neers’ “sy limited to technicians. by its members. Over the Tong 
The same high valuation was s placed on on skill term, however, and without reference toa asin 4 Negro 
a and knowledge. Status was regulated ac- gle project, it can be argued that the Includ 
4 cording to ability to contribute to the train- system of science has maintained its s quiring 


s ing of others. But this system wa was less s stable by cor riding 


of the Tack of stable reference points for 7 of the. social system of Project Fifty” Teads 
ev valuation ‘of information—contributions to the conclusion that its location in a ‘uni- 
4 could not be evaluated in terms of their versity environment was crucial to the reso- 
relevance to’ project goals. . Some technicians Jution of conflicts between the values asso- 
— attempted to tegard themselves as separate ciated with team-work in research, and the 
q from the main project, to treat each job values emphasized b by the larger community. 
¢ as a special project of their own. A few re- te Whether adequate adjustments can sot f 
4 jected the basic assumption that the princi- — be made in more commercial research set- 

_ pal rewards of participation lay in increased — _ tings is a question to be answered by further 
competence, and regarded themselves more 


-University of Pennsylvania 


| 


the Fall o of 1952 a research project deal- the “interrelation: Negro and white 
J ing with ‘racial factors and law enforce- ps police; for e example, the extent to which 
- ment was - begun under the auspices of _ Negroes and whites were being assigned as 
—* Greenfield Center for Human Relations, partners to the same patrol car, and the | 
‘University of Pennsylvania. An attempt was _ interaction between white patrolmen “and 
made to discover the extent to which Negroes" Negro | “commanders. The latter two phases” 
were being integrated in into urban an police were conducted in the Cicy of Philadelphia 
forces, and to this end « employment data nd entailed ‘the gathering of district a arrest 7 
were collected from our 20 largest | cities . = figures by race, as well as an extensive inter- | 
Another phase of the project dealt with boa viewing program with police commanders, 
investigation of the relationship between Negro policemen, | Negro community leaders, 
race of offender and race of arresting officer. and editors of the Negro press. In addition 


Still another area involved assignment a questionnaire was: 
cies "sand efficie 
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NEGRO 1 SIB 


trict duty; that is, s, those tionnaires given out to Philadelphia police- 
in foot-beat or patrol car \ work. The present me * 


‘paper deals with some of the he inter- item 


eligible | analyses of this questionnaire, and while ACTUAL ‘NEGRO ARRESTS 


ise pro. | space precludes tl the publication of the latter Examination of of city- y-wide arrest figures i in- 
3 
ae: in its entirety s some me indication of its content dicated that some e police districts show a high 


stability | js necessary. rate of Negro arrests and others a low rate. 


Juestion, The questionnaire was designed primarily It was decided, therefore, to test the relation- 
group's ‘to reveal something of the opinions held by the. Negro arrest rate 
°? For. | white policemen regarding their occupational in a district and certain racial opinions 
> 
"ct, this relationships with _Negro policemen. Ques- by white policemen assigned 
‘mation, _—tionnaire items (in addition to’ » the usual that district. Theoretically, of course, it is 
ieve the background factors) included single-answer, — quite possible that white policemen assigned 
Project multiple- -choice, and open-end questions, and _ to a district with a high rate of Negro 
stroyed, were constructed largely on the basis of arrests would be more likely to resent” 
he long with both working in a Negro area, riding with 
€ social Included in ‘the questionnaire were items in- sergeant or c captain, etc., | than those por 
tability | quiring whether the respondent objected | to men who are assigned to a district with a 
xchange riding i in a patrol car with a Negro partner, low Negro arrest rate. To answer i 
analysis whether there was any objection to wore. this kind, the districts were arranged ae = 4 


y leads | orders | from Negro sergeants or captains, — rank order of their Negro arrest rates. The 
-auni- | whether the respondent was satisfied with districts were also arranged in rank 


1€ reso. his present assignment, 


<7 


asso; 
ind the om 


munity. 


con 
milarly to riding with a police- 


ch set- felt that “Negro “should be man was placed at the top, the district with 
further signed to Negro neighborhoods, and the like, 4 the e smallest percentage at the ‘bottom, and 
Preliminary interviews had disclosed so on. A rank-order correlation (rho) was 
P wide variation in response when the subject then computed for each of the relevant 
of Negro numbers was raised. ‘Consequent! questionnaire items. 
— cluded in the questionnaire: (a) About what and higher as ; having some + significance, a 
percentage o of arrests in your district i involv e following profile ‘The hi igher the 
; _ Negro law violators? — (b) About how many Negro arrest rate i in a district the more > 
i Negroes do you think there are on the police the white policemen in that district would | 
ee? The inclusion of these two “visibility “like another type of assigr 
items” resulted in | some rather pointed find- Traffic , Highway, “Detectives, etc.” ” (60); 


ings, and these in turn led the formula the more they “believe a Negro 


tion and testing of certain hypotheses 1 relat- ‘should | be assigned toa Negro 1 neighborhood” 
ing to the perception or visibility of Negroes. — (.71); and the less they ‘ "4 ‘would prefer not 
For our purposes, visibility is defined as the ‘° have any Negroes assigned” to their dis- 


extent to 0 which Negroes ‘are numerically et 67). 
overestimated, and in in this sense will com- , W hile the rate 0 egro arrests in a —— 


"prise the content- emphasis of the € present district seems to relate to some of the re- 


paper. _Sponses of the white policemen assigned to 


"The Philadelphi of the -district—apparently those relating to 
The P ase projec _ the matter « of assignment—for the most part x 


undertaken with ‘the approval _of the the correlations with | "questionnaire items 
Commissioner of “are of a low orde (21 0 ut of 26 below .50). 


4 tribution was carried out with the coopera- 


tion of the division inspectors and the help “Negro rate” refers throughout to 
district captains. Of the 2,101 ques- number of arrests per 100 t total arrests. 
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— 
oj opinions of white patrolmen on most 
‘the itemized racial topics appear to be as- 
sociated only the Negro arrest 


of 
Negro — 
factor. 


STIMAT D 


mate of Negro arrest rates, rather than the 2. ; 50 
actual arrest figures. Inspection of the data 70.1 
however, that before turning to 
7 the relationship between the racial o opinions 
of white policemen and their ¢ estimation of 
4 Negro- arrests, it would be advisable to  N 
analyze (a) the general _accuracy of Oo 65. 
estimates, and (b) the variation inestimates P 


— 


THE ESTIMATES Gis DISTRICT VARIATION 

As has been ‘mentioned, information 
pertaining ‘to estimated Ne egro arrests was While 86. hile 86. 9 per cent of these respondents 

derived from the question, “ About what per- erestimated the percentage of Negro 


= centage of arrests in your district involve rests, and although this overestimation was 
: = law violators?” Since the actual per- ‘manifest in all but two of the districts, the 


eA had been obtained from Police + above table reveals that the degree of over- 


_ Headquarters it was possible to compare the estimation \ vi aries a good deal from district 


-Tespondent’ 's estimate for his district with | to district. Tn an attempt to account for the 


the actual district figure. The results are i district variation, igen of the individual 


_follows (N=915):* district estimates. led to the following hy- metic 
pothesis: The higher the actual | Negro arrest a 


‘Overestimated ithe percentage rate ina district, the greater the overestime- 


Negro arrests 5.0 tion of that rate. To test this hypothesis, 


‘Estimated correctly or 
unde districts were first. arranged in order of. the 


if the opinion” category is excluded, piric 


cent smaller: ‘margin for overestimation as com: | = 
ep per ‘cent pared to districts with a relatively low rate of — 


It is clear that most of | the white police- he actual with the Negro arrest 
“men tend to the of Negro it necessary to correct (columns 


‘e”) for the ‘ ‘ceiling effect.” 
figures shown in column “ “e” are the 
ratios of overestimation to 
overestimation. The rank ‘order correlation 
-bered 1,081, which figure comprised the working Ste 
oN for the bulk of the statistical computations, one hypo 
divisional clerk failed to separate the ‘returns for — 
7 districts in his division. The 166 questionnaires 
collected from that division could not be used 


7 in the tabulations pertaining to district percentages, 8 Letters do not correspond with the actual oe 
th the N of 9 915 used set of data. trict ict numbers. 
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graphical methods, is not possible to then placed into three groups: those falling 


if “making the ¢ estimate have were, at the time of the | ‘survey, 149 Negro 

Opinions about Negro policemen. For pur- personnel on the force, and some two-thirds 

poses of the study white policemen who sig- of the districts had no more than three ‘ee Negro — 


‘Overestimation: c-a) 


90 


a) Arrest rate) 


the of the present study. While it nified that they object to riding with shan 
is hazardous to generalize on the basis of policemen, or who believe ‘there are 
specialized nde) (white policemen and many | Negroes on the force OF who object 
Negro offenders) it is that same taking orders well qualified Negro 


be that as Negro numbers increase ¢ arith- dividual estimates of — arrest rates 
metically, , their visibility—perhaps up were arranged rank order within each 
a certain _point—increases exponentially. district. Median for each district 
- From our own data, plotted by a variety of were computed, and all the responses were > 
demonstrate what this point is or whether, 3 above the median-class of their district; those e 
in fact, visibility is exponential. Neverthe- falling in the median- class; and those falling 
‘a general hypothesis of this type, em- below the _Mmedian- -class. ‘Data derived in 
pirically te tested within broader social or this manner support the foregoing hypoth- . 
ecological | groupings, might | ‘provide | a esis. (Space precludes ‘publication of the 
link in a generic theory of of inter- available tabular material. Table 1° is pre- 


sented for illustrative purposes. 


‘men overestimated the actual rate of the present study is that relating to esti- 
arrests in their district, the overestimation mated numbers. of. Negro policemen. Unlike 
itself showed great variation, _ the percentage of Negro arrests, the propor-— 
ents ove rerestimating “slightly, 4 others by tion of Negro policemen assigned to the 
margin. As a consequence, i it was de- Various districts showed little variation. One 
cided to test. the following hy ypothesis: The reason for this was the ‘small number 


higher ‘the. N jegro rate, the Negroes on the force. According to personnel 


4 lists supplied by commanding officers, , there 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Taste 1. ANSWERS TO QUESTION, “WouLp p You Have ANY OpyJECTIONS to Ripinc A 


Answering with © ‘Number 


ons No Answer of Cases 


centage of arrests Median class 66. 7 
Below median 
No opinion 


Chi- requare=47.67 67, P then 001. answer” or “No cells have 


square calcula — 

policemen assigned. Since it was not Negro policemen on the force, just as 
to work with district figures the item referring was in the case of Negro a arrests. In both | 
to estimated of Policemen instances, estimates of arrests = 


think there on the force?’ oof white policemen overestimated 
‘The following table shows the frequency ‘roughly the same—90 per cent. 

distribution the estimated numbers “appear that to these _Tespondents Nese” 

= 081): visibility, at least in two areas, is high. 


With regard to the visibility of Negro 

Negroesonthe Force Responding policemen, it can be seen from the above 
OS figures that the estimates are much — 


a wide individual variation of this kind was 
350-449 = found in the estimates of Negro arrests, 


over 
Excluding the ‘ “No op opinion” “category, the 


1 Overestimated the number of policemen on the force. 


policeman’ estimate the N egro arrest 
rate and his estimate of the number of Negro | 
Pew the force laces 0 Comparative data are shown in Table 2, 
underestimated the results lend ‘no to hy- 

is a among the number of other statistical elation 

‘Tespondents to the number of 


2. ANSWERS TO HAT OF ARRESTS You r D 


37. 


~ 


“About how ma many 
Negroes do you 
ink there are 


No association. 
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white “opinions: on the part of | the Negro arrest rate and his estimate of the 


prove 
"instance, is believ ed to be 
since the question that poses itself is, “Why _— bites 


" the basis of questi ionnaire returns from 
is the ey of the Negro ‘offender a a 081 white p policemen assigned to the vari- — 


significant item; (ie., why does it ‘relate Philadelphia police districts, it 
to unfavorable opinions) whereas visibility found that about 90 per cent of” the re- 
of the Negro policeman is a non-related overestimated the Negro arrest 


item?” Te answer might hinge on the et 


“opinion” percentage “was quite large the overestimation of that rate. sug- 
BT as against a corresponding 13.8 per gested that as Negro numbers increase 


cent in the case of estimated Negro arrests). 7 ‘hasta, their mass visibility, perhaps 


Or the answer might depend on the obvious — up to a certain point, increases exponentially. 
difference between the two groups of N egroes was further hypothesized that the 


_—fellow workers on the one on and law higher the estimated Negro arrest ‘rate, the 
violators on the other, more likely it is that the white | policemen 
writer's explanation would take ‘making the estimate will have unfavorable 


account the fact that” the pe percentage of opinions about Negro policemen. Statistical 
Negro policemen is low while the percentage 


adduced supported the latter hy- 
of Negro arrests is high. It has been sug- pothesis. 
4 gested that as Negro numbers increase arith- 


metically their visibility increases ‘exponen- of the respondents also overestimated 


tially. Since the number of Negro policemen 


It was discovered that about 90 per cent 


“number of Negro policemen on the force 
Philadelphi ly small but 
in Philadelphia is not only small but (up In both areas, Negro policemen and Negro 
_ to the time of the present study) has been arrests, a wide” individual variation ‘was 
in recent years, it may follow that found the estimates. The hypothesis > 
‘their estimated numbers would not be seal be tested was that a relationship exists be- — 


pected to evidence relationship to un- tween ‘the white p policeman’ estimate 


policemen. Such a relationship might be €x- number of Negro policemen on the force. : 
only if the ratio: of Negro Comparative data lent no "support ‘the: 
were large or increasing. 
This interpretation, if true, would be ap- Since the visibility ¢ of the Negro offender 
- plicable to groups other than wolicemen, and "related to unfavorable opinions about Negro | 
— would lend itself, in terms. of study design, _ policemen, although visibility of the latter 
to further testing. Attitudes toward Negroes — : is a no related , the follo 
could be with their estimated planation, based on the ‘aforementioned 
where the Negro | Tatio was small, as against increasingly large 
the same comparison in similar organizations “number of Negro police i in Philadelphia is £ 
Where the proportion was large. not only small but has been decreasing in 
___ If inter-racial tensions are in any way a recent years, and it might follow that the 
function of number, and if the manifestation latter’s estimated number would ‘not 
this function is demonstrably exponential evidence any “relationship to 
‘in nature, the element of visibility emerges unfavorable opinions on the part of 
asa conceptually useful implement. If visi- — policemen. Such a 1 relationship | ‘might | be 
_ bility is not exponential it would nevertheless expected only if the ratio of Negro policemen 


be of ra matic value in the eneral area 

attitude measurement, an aps in It was suggested, finally, that inasmuch 


e specific areas of scaling and projective as the concept of visibility had “received 

Thus far, the ‘scant sociological recognition, theo- 

of vi search considerations ‘might 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE AFFECTIONAL 
DJUSTMENT OF TWIN INSt | 


ASIC | to the: determination of the indi- = stresses and inexperience in child care, may 
vidual’s ; personality are the definitions be accompanied by attitudes of anxiety and ~ 


" of role provided in the interaction be- uncertainty with 1 reference to the first child ; 4 


the child and the members of his which, with increased financial stability and 
family of origin. In the sc social setting of the experience in child care, gives way to confi- | 
- family the child | comes to conceive of him- dence and assurance in the treatment of the 

7 self as a person in terms of the attitudes — second child. The study of twins makes it 
toward him upon the part of 3 possible hold constant those changing 


members of the family group. How some of factors which give uniqueness to the family 


these generalized attitudes o operate a: as ren situation as as it functions with respect to each : 
child born into the family and to concen- | 


in the definition of role within the family © 
most the trate upon the relatively -_unchanging con- 
study of twins. stant elements” intimat e family 
is generally conceded that the order tionship. 
of birth and interval between births are of :. The study of twins, | then, , provides ai 
considerable importance in the definition of at methodological device whereby the differen- a | 
‘role of th the child in the family. : ' Likewise — tials in child treatment which are a function — 


_ 2 all variations in the treatment of the child in- of the > point of entry of the child upon the — 


- -evitably arise out of variations in the family 2. family scene are eliminated and those dif- 
‘situation i into which | the child is introduced _ferentials which result in the definition of 
at birth, such as parental skills in child the role of one child in differentiation from 

care, sex of the child, financial status of the his twin are singled out for analysis, It is 


family, social position, age of parents, -affec- 4 assumed that these factors will also” func- 
tional af relationship | between father — and © tion in the definition of roles of non-twins — 


mother, and “many others. rs. How these fac- albeit with those modifications he ge. 
tors operate. is in ‘part a a function of the 


changing relationships within the family, between the relationships 
and in part t the Consequence of essentially — unmodified by the changing family situation. 
constant elements in n the intimate relation- | Data about the relationship | of twins to 


ships within the family. Thus, for example, the other members 
protective and solicitous 


= prote twins graduated en high 


American Sociological Society, August, 1953. _This 


research is being financed through research funds Names | of have high 
from the Graduate School of Northwestern Uni- schools i in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, — 
--1 See, for example, Charles M. Harsh and H. G. and twenty-seven cities of lesser size. Within a few 
Schickel, Personality: Development and Assess- following graduation, each | pair of twins is 
F ont, New York: Ronald Press, 1950, pp. 112-115; sent a letter soliciting their cooperation in the study. 
Raymond B. Cattell, Personality: A Systematic Questionnaires are sent to each twin separately 
Theoretical and Factual Study, New York: Mc- upon reply by postal card to the letter. Question- _ 
- Graw-Hill, 1950, 366-370; Ira S. Wile and Rose - naires may be signed or returned anonymously as 
Davis, “The Relation of Birth to Behavior,” Ameri- the person prefers and are mailed by the twins : 
pp. a mutually- -agreed- “upon code in order to be 


320-334. 
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_AFFECTIONA ONAL ADJUSTMENT 
been analyzed in terms of the funda- for the es as the source of sympathy anc 


j mental patterns twin relationship: 1) understanding and of advice is stronger upon 
- jdentical twins, (2) differential twins (bio- the part of males" than females, although 4 
logically 1 fraternal of the same sex), and (3) a twins of both sexes generally prefer the 

fraternal twins of opposite 2 sexes. Thus the mother in both of these relationships. 


| three major groups constitute a continuum W hen asked which member of the famil 
from identicals who it would be expected ted would be missed most if he should die, the 7 


would be treated as nearly alike as any person most often selected is the mother, 
two persons could possibly be by the parents" = the twin a close second and the father 
and « other siblings, to differentials: who be- a poor third. But preference for the twin 
cause of greater variation - in hereditary increases with closeness of the twin rela- 
characteristics would be more differentially ‘ myst from non-identicals to identicals at 
treated than: identicals, and finally to fra- the expense of preference for the mother.® 
ternals who because of sex differences would This same pattern was also found in answer 
be treated less alike than any other kinds to the question of what person in the family - 
of pairings. Logical extension of ‘this con- the twin feels understands him best.” _ 
tinuum should make it possible to project ct Not only is sex role reflected in the rela- 
the findings . with reference to the twin ¢ con- tionship of the twin to the parent but it 
tinuum to non-twin siblings. also manifests itself in the relationship be- 
of the most important of the factors twins themselves. hen asked 
"operating to define the relationship: between 4 
twins, between parent and twin, and between — concern to the two persons, male t twins 1 more 
_twin and sibling other than the other twin, ~ often attribute. decision to themselves than 
the cultural definition of sex roles which de tobe: , reflecting the aggressive 
identifies ‘the female r role with s such attributes — 7 element in the ‘masculine role.® This reflec- 
as intuition, submission, dependency, emo- 
tional identification, in contrast to the male mainder either did not reply or said that the 
of objectivity, aggressiveness, independ- children had the final word), 
ence” and authority. This is all the more Fourteen per cent of males prefer the father 
impressive because of the so-called increasing 5 the source of sympathy and understanding as 


compared to 6 per cent of females, with a critical 
‘equality between the sexes in American so- - ratio of 3.14; 82 per cent of females prefer the 


ity, and yet this differential manifests _ mother as compared to 74 per cent of ed 
self in a wide variety of ways. — 7 i 2 ~e a critical ratio of 2.16. Thirty- -seven per cent of 


* Which parent a twin ‘regards as most im- ‘Males versus 11 per cent of females a 


portant tends to foilow sex lines, males more 


reference for the mother is 74 per cent for females 
often so designating their pa females: 4 P 


father for advice, the critical 1 ratio being 7.05 
& 45 per cent for males, with a critical ratio 


their ‘mothers. Except when 6.59. as in all subsequent ome 
4 


per cent ‘of females) the ‘parent who is 


garded as havi ving the final word in oo = Preference for ao — is twice as great for 
matters of mutual concern ‘is ; more often of. - identicals (49 per cent) as compared to differentials ¥ 


- the: same sex as the twin than of the > Op- — per cent), which _in turn is twice that for 
4 e of referei ce fraternals (13 per cent). Critical ratios of fra 
site Likewise the degree ternals versus identicals is 5.75 and for fraternals 


Fifty- five ‘of males prefer the father 7 Sixty-one per cent of identical 


as ‘against thirty- eight per cent of females, with the other twin as the member of the family 


a critical ratio of 3.59; however, 45 per cont of eres them best, as compared to 24 = 


females prefer the ‘mother as against 40 ‘per cent: 
of males, with a critical ratio of 1.06. re- 


as the most important person | in the family. 4 of 2.37. 


_ father as compared to 25 per cent of females, with was made by 48 per cent of males as compared to 
Le a critical ratio of 53; 27 per cent of females 35 per cent of females, with a critical ratio of 2.89. 
ate wre mother as to 22 per cent is matched by the reverse relationship in which 


£Twenty-seven per cent of males designate the 8 The reply, ou more often than your twin 


3 per cent of males as against 9 per cent of females 
replied that invariably it was the twin who made 
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” tion of the aggressive role of males is further of each other than are identicals, and fra 


reflected in the answers to the questions | of | ternals: are least frequently jealous of all, | 


which twin is more attractive in appearance _ probably due i in the latter case to the opera. 


a and in personality. Male twins regard them- - tion of the sex role to reduce rivalry between | 


selves more attractive in both respects more _ persons of the opposite sex.'? Differentials 


frequently than do females, although this try to excel their twins more often than do 


; difference i is more pronounced with reference identicals, but the fraternals are tied with 


to ‘personality than to appearance.® the female id identicals in the proportion who 
4 Further aspects of the differentials in sex never try to ) excel their. twins, again probably 


roles center about the degree of Mf identification due to the intertwining of the sex role which 


between female siblings in comparison also manifests itself in the fact that efforts 
that between male siblings. Female siblings to excel ‘are much more frequent among 
are culturally ‘expected to show closer identi- males than among females so far as like-sex 
fication than male siblings. This. is sub- | pairs are concerned.!% oan — 


Stantiated in the answers to the question Parents give identical presents most often | 


of whether one twin feels that the approval | — to identical ul twins, less often to differentials, 
of the other of his dating companion is least often. to fraternals.14 Likewise 


consider such approval to be very impor- clothes, differentials less often, and fraternals 


tant.!° Likewise the desire to live next door least often, although of. this latter group. 
= the other after ea ~ more than half wear the clothes of of the other 


between ror seems to o be the differential flected in the amount of attention given the 

treatment | of the twins on the part of other twins by relatives and close friends of the 

_ members of the family. These differences in family ™ 16 and it is supported by the feeling 

treatment, it is assumed, arise out of the of twins that they should be closer to each 

ability of parents and siblings to conceive of other than to and sisters. 


because of close physical resemblance Fifty-three per cent of fraternal. twins are 
never jealous of their twins, as compared to 28 


per cent of differentials and 39 per cent of identi- 
ternals, because of s sex x differences, a are ‘readily The critical ratios are respectively, 3.80 and 


differentiated. Differentials, although of the 2.21, 


| 


same s sex, do not show as close physical re- = The percentages for identicals and differen- 


semblance do identicals, and would tials, are 37 and 31, with 


somewhere between the two extremes of Seventy per cont of 
identicals and fraternals. would be be ex- identical presents from their parents as compared 
aa pected t that their 1 roles with reference to > each” _ to 39 per cent of differentials. The critical ratio of 


other would ‘reflect these differences. Differ 


entials of either sex are more often’ jealous ratio of 12.51, id 
th the. decisions. This has a critical ratio of clothes, versus 24 per cent of differentials 
and 51 per cent of fraternals. The critical ratio 

- Me Nineteen per cent of males regard themselves the difference between identicals and differentials is 
more attractive in appearance than their twin 2.61, between identicals and fraternals, 6.92. 


as compared to 16 per cent of females, with . 16 Twenty-seven per cent of identicals receive | 


critical ratio of .91. With respect to personality, considerably more attention from relatives” and 
the: percentages are for males, 26 per cent versus close friends of the family than that given other 

17 per cent for females, the critical ratio of the siblings, as compared to 14 per cent for differen-— 

difference being 2.26. __ Lhe ss tials and 4 per cent for fraternals. The critical 


this difference is 9.21. In turn only 1 per cent of | 
fraternals receive identical presents, with a critical 


15 Fifteen per cent of identicals never wear each | 
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_ 10Thirty per cent of females consider it very ratios for the differences between identicals and | 


companions versus 18 cent of males. The critical respectively, 3.39 and 4.12. 


ratio is 2.96. 17Seventy per cent of identicals versus 56 per 


7 - important that their twins approve of their dating differentials and between identicals and -fraternals | 


=, i * Thirty per > cent of eit twins wish to live cent of differentials and 44 per cent of fraternals | 


next door after marriage, whereas for males the feel that they should be closer to their twins than — 
‘BEE is only 20 per cent, the having other siblings. The critical ratios are 
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_AFFECTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF TWINS: 


‘This ‘differential ‘definition of roles i is in the relative degree to which they possess 
further reflected communal of these traits, the pattern of opposites 
- ‘Thus the sharing of common friends is also  helng 8 a little more pronounced in female — 
greater among identicals , less frequent identicals in differentials and fra- 

nals. 18 Likewise, dating» the other hile the results presented in this report 
twin. does not have a “date: is more fre- are suggestive, they are, of course, tentative 
among fré fraternals, less among for a ‘number of Teasons. The sample 
ferentials, and “fot arge e 


efforts other group, and both female « dif quently interpretation is in part hand upon 
among “feels less often than male and female the consistency in the results from item to 
like-sex jdenticals, although the 


item. Second, , only a small part of the find- a. 
never double-dating for male identicals and ings” have been processed sufficiently 
t often | differentials is less marked then for female aie analysis at the present time. Finally, it is 4g 
entials, | identicals and differentials.”° possible that one class of twins collaborated 
kewise, ‘Finally, the degree of similarity and dis- more frequently than another, identicals for 
others of personality structure a as con- example, although the questionnaire 
iternals ceived of by each twin with reference to the “ cifically requested that they not do so. It is © 
- group ; other varies for the type of twin relationship — difficult consistently to. rule out this possi- 
e other although not to the degree of regularity bility except under "peculiar circumstances 
which ‘might be expected. "Identical males such as those represented by the replies to 
1 is re- consider themselves neither essentially < alike the question of which twin decides in mat- 
en the | nor unlike in nervousness, tendency to feel 7 ‘ters of mutual concern. The results show 
of the hurt, dependency on others, | tendency to 3 that there is no difference in who ) decides in 
feeling worry, shyness, romanticism, optimism, talk- terms of order o of birth for fraternals, whereas 
o each ativeness, facility in making friends, among g differentials and male identicals the 
confidence, and competence. Female identi- ratio of the first- -born twin to the second- 
cals, differentials of both | sexes, fra- born twin as ‘the one who o decides i is approxi- 


ins a = tend to say that they are Opposites 


| to 


identi- ratio is. 10 to 8 the proportion failing 
80 and | 48 Twenty-six per cent of identicals hee to reply to this question was twelve per cent 

ratios of thee diflerences are respectively 3.65 and dent 

receive. “Dating often” when the other twin does s not females (as compared with identical ‘males, 


mpared have a date occurs among 58 per cent of the differentials, and iraternals) may have Op- mA 
atio of | identicals, 68 per cent of the differentials, and 75 erated to distort the results for this group, | 
cent of | per cent of the fraternals. The critical ratios of the but for this group only, unless one assumes a 
critical differences between identicals and differentials and eda assumes 
fraternals are 2.10 and 2.64. that the real differences are greater | between 
reach Fifteen per cent of all twins never | birth orders than the replies indicate. 
| date as compared to 15 per cent of male identical, | 

atio of | 7 per cent of female identicals, 17 per cent of male = 21 Coefficients of correlations (Pearsonian) on a = 
tials is i differentials, 18 per cent of female differentials, and 22 point scale, all negative, are: male identicals, — 


per cent of fraternals. The “critical ratios of. 


female identicals, .67+.05; male differen- 
these differences from the total are, respectively, 62+. 11; female differentials, 56£.09; fra- 
12, 431, 56, 1.31, and 4.38. 
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NOTES 


worker unemployment in families having more 


than « one worker is markedly higher than the 
unemployment rate for one- worker families 
res = Unlike Palmer, Webb, and Parrish, the analy. 
sis by Humphrey did not assume that differen. 


THE PREDICTION OF TOTAL FAMILY 
‘UNEMPLOYMENT* 
SANFORD M. DorneuscH 


— 


University Washington 


‘Using the family as the unit of labor fo 
"analysis, studies during the depression of the — 


result of the entrance of new, unskilled work. 


ers into the labo 
-1930’s showed that there was a tendency for into the lal or force. 
‘total family unemployment to be ‘concentrated. Indiv idual workers within the same family do 


> 
PSA. 


in particular families. This concentration is — “not have equal employ ment opportunities. There 
based on the differential risk of unemployment — are good grounds for supposing that the supple. 
of families compared to supple- mentary workers fare less well the family 


7 heads. All workers in two-or-more-worker fami- 
‘mentary workers. A method has been earlier — is do not have equal chances of employment. 


“devised to convert individual unemploy ment When a shut-down is necessary, industrial policy 
to an estimate of family unemployment, Pree among some executives is to lay off first those 


labor force participants are unemployed — supplementary workers are often the young and 
for individual The present 


who have come into the labor market on a some- 


what less secure basis than the principal bread- 
winners. 
‘Status for 92° large cities in 1940 the pre workers in ‘the multi-worker families suffer a 


dictions are compared to the known number higher rate of unemployment than does the prin 
of totally unemployed families in each city. cipal worker or family head5 - aan 


during the depression showed the unem- Humphrey ’s_estimates of total” un- 
_ploymer nt rate to be positively correlated with employment. In addition _to criticizing the 
'*' the number of members of the family who assumption of equal risk of unemployment for 
ra were in the labor force. Palmer believed tl this supplementary workers, Humphrey y- presented 
. was a result of youths and women being forced” a method of translating | “measures of unem- 
‘into the labor market by the unemployment ployed persons into family units. He was. 
of the primary earner.t Webb noted that many dissatisfied with» current estimates of unem- 
households have two or more workers 3 when ployment, since they employed individuals as 
the head loses his | job,? and Parrish stated the basic unit, while the family was the basic 
“that economic pressure upon families os ae in the disbursement of relief. His interest, 


“methods. Using data on fully 


creasing the proportion of the population therefore, was in the relationship between 
seeking work.3 Finally, Humphrey made unemployed persons and totally ‘unemployed 
study” of the unemployment rate for family families—the families which were most in need 
units. He noted the av average of public assistance. The number of families 

which are totally unemploye ed “depends on the 


This paper is part of a larger study, appearing combination three factors: : the laws: of 


in “The Family in the Labor Force: Study of probability ‘the percentage of one-, two-, 


Supplementar Workers in the United States, 
10” (Unpubl — 


1940” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, ‘University 
of Chicago, 1952). Don D. Humphrey, Family Unemployment, 
1Gladys L. Palmer, Recent Trends in _Employ-— Work Projects Administration, 1940, passim. 
ment and Unemployment in Philadelphia, Washing- Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
ba Works Progress Administration, 1937, p. 11. 8 Samuel Stouffer and Lazarsfeld, 
2John N. Webb, “Concepts Used in Research Memorandum on the Family in the 
‘ment Surveys,” Journal of the American Statistical — Depression, New York: — Social Science ~ Research 
@ XXXIV (March, 1939), 52. Council, 1937, p. showed that other factors 
8John B. Parrish, “Changes in the Nation’ must be present, since the concentration of unem- 
“Labor = a American “Economic — in families could not be explained on a 


wre 
q 
: 


tials in family unemployment rates were the | 


-dicting the number of families" in which all workers are not heads of femilies. Also, | 


inexperienced, the aging workers, or the wives 
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ial policy 


the population; and the differential rate of unemployment. He felt, as does Heneman, thet 


y unemployment | between one-worker and multi- _ family composition might be an | important fac- 
worker families. The use of differences in the tor. Since he provided methods which ¢ attempt 
risk of unemployment for supplementary and take that variable into account, failure 


primary workers was the major improvement use those methods resulting poor esti- 


over straight probability analysis. mates does not constitute a proper test of 
Humphrey fitted curve res to the resi results is of Humphrey’ s predictive curves. 
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ynemployment surverys during the ‘depression, _ Application of Humphrey’s estimates to 1940 
standardizing for differences in the ‘percentage data, 1940 Census provides information 
of one-, two-, three-, and four-or-more worker | on the number of totally unemployed families i in 
families in the population. The standard popu- each city with a population over 100,000.° It | 7 

used» “was” the 1930. urban and rural- also— shows the number Of families having a 

nonfarm population. If one knew the percentage — specified number of persons in the labor — 

individual rate of for those same 92 -cities.1° Subtracting the 
number of families with no members in 

labor: force from the total number of families 

gives” the number of families exposed to the 

worker of total unemployment. “With this infor- 

& There has been one test: of Humphrey’ s 1 mation, it is possible to estimate the number - 
estimates, but unfortunately it was fallaciously of totally” _unemployed families from Hum- 

on the curves 
‘Humphrey y's curves to his sample of 842 St. (with some inaccuracy because of the” 
Paul families during a nine-month period, small size of the graphs) the Percentage 

sing estimates based ‘on both the individual 

4 rate and the rate of unemploy- 
He ‘concladed that ‘Muliplying the by the 
‘similar, but that they did not give correct | persons in the labor force and adding the 


_ results for each type of family, one then 
‘estimates of the totally “unemploy ed an estimate of the number of totally unem- 
in his sample.? ‘can 


ployed families in the city. This prediction can 
Heneman failed to account the compared with the known number. 


fact t that he was ignoring the e number of a In order to determine the relative improve- 
three-, and four-or-more worker families 


ment of Humphrey’s methods over the predic- 
in his sample. He sh should have _ weighted: nted in tions which would be made by a person with 
of the percentage of each type of no knowledge of the structure of family un- 
family in ‘the | group being studied Weighting employment, estimates were also made by 
by the family distribution of the panel rather — applying only the laws of probability. There- 
~than by the 1930 urban and rural- nonfarm — fore there are four estimates—two by Hum- 

distribution. -Heneman methods phrey’ s methods and two by probability analy- 
sis—which can be compared with the true 
figures, available for 92 cities over 100, 000 
It should be observed in passing that Hum-— population. Different methels will be used here 

phrey’s concept of “standard families,” ie., elimi- compare the methods, since no single 


nati nfl f the varyin number of — 
ing the influence me rying tistical test avoids some form of bias in 
one-, two-, and three-, and four-or-more worker ‘situation, 


families through time and from city to city raises 


ae "2 _ father serious substantive questions. It is pos- _ _ The first measure used to give a numerical © 
wo- 


ployment, 


sim. 


in the 
Research 


r factors 
of unem- 
ned on a 


sible that these variations represent a very im- expression to the deviations from the true 
portant part of the explanation of differing cher values will be chi-square. With frequencies | as 7 
force conditions in different labor markets, and | 5 large as these, even negligible differences on 


_ that their elimination could effectively limit pos- a percentage basis may show significant ‘differ- 
sible explanation of such differences. In other J 


words, differences in labor force structure or Force” (Unpublished — Ph.D. "dissertation, Graduate . 


un might be, in and of themselves, im- School, University of Minnesota, 1948), p. 143. 


portant underlying factors determining particular SIbid, pp. 146-147, 


labor force situations and processes. - 9U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census 
“ “of the United States: 1940. Population, Families, 
General Characteristics, Washington: Government 
-asurement of Office, 1943, Table 
10 Tbid., Table 56. 
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ences rom the | true value by the chi- one does not have” a total: which 
test. Significant deviations need not be con-  overstates the experience of very large | Cities, 
_ sidered important. This measure will accord-— but the metropolises are still more likely ty 
ingly give added influence to large metropolises, give significant deviations. In ‘this: second type 


correct prediction. 


since the very large frequencies play a super- of analysis, the probability estimate, given the 


ordinate role in producing the total chi- square. 
The advantage ze of this test is that it enables 
“one to order the four estimates in terms of 


their closeness of fit to the true 


results as follows: 


Humphrey estimate, given individual 
rate 


results” fit our exp expectations. Knowing 
the one- mee family unemployment rate dis- 
-Penses 
for this very large | group of families. 
Therefore, the estimates which are based on 
the individual rate of deviate 
4 further from the true number of doses My unem-— 


one- -worker family. unemployment rate is 
For larger _ values expression 


4 
vin- 1 may be as a normal deviate 
with unit | variance. expected with such 
large frequencies, all the estimates showed a 


divergence from the true figures 
the .001 level. 

_ The value of chi- -square required 
of significance with one degree of free- 
dom is 10.827. This figure can be used to. estimates happening by chance is always less 


for a .001 


determine number of cities, among than 01. 


of. estimation. Given below is the number of 


times each method gives - ene 
Method 
Humphrey estimate, given ‘individual 


Humphrey estimate, 
_ family rate 


individual unemployment rate, , does | appreciably 


better. In fact, it does better than the 


_ phrey estimate. The explanation | is that the 


probability estimate ¢ overesti- 
mates ber one- wether families which are 


_ the overestimate and underestimate are caused 
_ by the failure to take account of the tendency 
of unemployment rates to be higher for sup. 


plementary workers, basis for ‘Humphrey’ 


estimates. The overestimate and underestimate 
ait’ a tend to balance each other, leading to fairly 


good predictions of the rate of total family 


unemployment. The probability estimate when 
_ the one-worker family rate is known will, ae 


cordingly, be an underestimate, 

umber of 

Estimates 

Higher Than 


“probabil ct estimate, given one- worker 
The ten deviate signif 
cantly from the number ~ times one would 
expect an overestimate as ‘result of chance 
factors. The likelihood of ‘many over: 


~~ Humphrey’ s estimates when the one-worker 
- family rate is known tend to be too high. This 


“indicates his curves overestimating 


= the concentration of unemployment in mult- 
| Number of worker families. In order to account for a 
Significant given individual unemployment rate, therefore 
Deviations one would expect too high a rate. for the 
-multi- worker families and too low a rate ‘for. 


_one-worker families. _(One- worker families pro- 


vide the bulk of totally unemployed families, 
so this explains the underestimates of total 
family unemployment, 
~ rate.) This deductive expectation is supported 


given the individual 


by the fact that only 26 out of 91 estimated 
one-worker family rates are higher than the 


estimate a one- true one-worker family rate, a significant devia- 


unemployment rate is again closest to thon from chance at the .01 level. 


the: true figure of total family unemployment. — 


_ Humphrey is right in believing that there 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


multi-worker families; 88 times ‘out of 90, come. is significantly 


significant at the 001 level, the individual. than each of the other mean errors beyond the 
11 
employment rate is is higher than the true .001 level of significance. 


gne-worker family rate. Therefore, the proba- Conclusion. Humphrey’s estimates when the 


bility estimates tend to overestimate the one- one-worker family rate of unemployment is 


worker family rate, and accordingly the proba- known seem to be very close to the true 


bility estimate when given the individual rate figure. There however, "tendency 


js too high. It is correspondingly | too low when © OV erestimate the concentration of ‘unemploy- 
the one- -worker family rate is known, “ment i in multi- ‘worker families. Humphrey’s 
A final test of the efficacy” of Humphrey’s s estimates” when only the individual rate is 
predictive techniques is based on the percent- known accordingly tend to be underestimates, 
age error for each estimate. This method tends with considerable deviation from the true rate 


true total family unemployment rate, since that — In principle, Humphrey’s methods seem to 
is the base for computation of percentages. have done fairly well in this test of his predic- 
 Sieheey’s prediction, given the” one-worker tions. The next step would appear to be the 
family rate unemploym ent, ‘is again: the correction of his curves to take the 1940 
best of the methods. ‘It is ‘better than the experience into account. Unfortunately, the 
"Humphrey “estimate, given individual rate, data on family unemployment, 


‘ in 73 cities out of 92; : a is better than the gathered with such research potential in view 


probability estimate based on the individual were largely ignored during the war and post- — 
in 68 of the 92 cities; it surpasses the war bom. 


probability rate based on the one-worker family The Bureau of the: Census has ‘now: de- 
rate in 79 of the 92 cities. All differences oo the machine records of - the cit 


significant at the .001 level. tabulations.1? Increased knowledge must aw 
Eg 4 coincidence, the other three predictive a new depression, since the relation between 

methods, when compared with each other, each | individual unemployment and total family - unem-— 

time give better estimates in exactly 50 per ployment i is unlikely to Temain the same during 


‘significant “differences” between the “depression era. should new curves of 


| precision of their estimates. relationship to — of total or 


The mean error for Humphrey’s estimates, 
given the one-worker family rate of unemploy- 
ment, is .05, compared to .12 for -Humphrey’s 
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COMMENT ‘ON DISCUSSIONS OF 


——, INDUCTION METHOD 


sat the sidelines when W. 


1951, Review. But now that Ralph H. 
has added insult to injury i in his article, 


Quest for Universals,” 


4 
~ Robinson cast only inferential aspersions on my 
Family Encounters the Depression in his 


- discussion of analytic induction in the December, — vulnerable result are those in adaptability n not 


“2 have no ‘real quarrel with Robinson. If 
analytic induction i is what he interprets Znaniecki © 
and Cressey to mean by that term, then I should ¥ 
not have said I was using it. For I did not first | 
define a phenomenon to be explained and then tions are the same; ‘ 


First, the whole is with the 
effect of a " depression, and the invulnerable. 
rulnerable “dimension therefore implies adapt. 
ability as cause just as much as it does integra. 
tion. Empirically, more than this was demon. 


strated, for the table on page 261 shows that 
the crucial differences for the invulnerable. 


in the December, 1953, only required because of changes on the eco. 
Review, I feel that I must enter the arena. . logical level for these families. This dimension | 


7 has no logical counterpart i in the original typol- 

ogy. This can be seen by inspecting the results 
at any level of depression pressure. “Firmly 
vulnerable” only occurs when ecological posi- 


“The Second, the firm- readjustive dimension was 


“readjustiv ely invulnerable” 4 


look for causes of it. I first took an intrusive - only o occurs when ecological positions are modi- 
-factor—the depression—and asked what previous or changed. — 
- characteristics of families would enable one to The upshot of the matter as- I see it is 
_ predict what aftereffects. The result is that I did that not only did I not chronologically derive 
not fail to look for situations with the same _ my independent variables from my 4ependent 


causes but different effects. The table on Page 261 variables but that the ee types show no 


“sequences ‘out of 24 I admit by the | prety ‘con- 

flicting evidence” that a given original type. and ‘sion- pressure variables were related to 
a ‘given degree of depression pressure do not the firm-readjustive dimension, while the adapt- 
= produce the same result. ernie 3 ability a and integration were both related to the 
had thought of analytic induction in some- _ invulnerable- vulnerable he would 

have had a ‘better case. 

- investigator does not accept ready- made con- _ I think that both linen and ‘Turner ert 

ceptualization, but | plays around with the rela- *s - treating my work as in the same - general 

tionships and the units of analysis until he hits category as that of Lindesmith on opiate addic- 
upon scheme that is very parsimonious in tion Cressey ‘embezzlement. It does 
explanatory power. This at any rate is what I did. appear that it is very difficult | for them to 

My difference of view _Turne er. runs specify the last link in their causal chains— 

deeper. He states that I got the definition of — taking dope to relieve withdrawal symptoms, 

> my causal variables from the dependent or and a non- sharable problem—unless the effect— 
effect variables that I addiction or embezzlement—has already taken 


ce 


place One cannot predict the outcome, because 


it has happened by the time the last cause is 
specified. Hence it is perhaps true that they. are 
providing definitions rather than generalizations. 
This is not, I believe, true of my work. All the 
conditions—even the family changes on the 
ecological ‘level—can be analyzed before the 
‘final changes on the socio-psychological level 
take Prey and real predictions can be “made. 


reading of the Appendix will show the 

categorizing the effect situations was the 

step in the study. He now admits this may have 

been the case but argues that logically the causal 

variables are derivable from the effects. He 

i thinks that what he calls the invulnerable- 


vulnerable dimension implies the integration 
= 


4 


continuum as cause, and the firm-readjustive ~s do not wish my argument with Turner to 
dimension implies the adaptability | wae the fact that I believe ‘the main thesis | 
as cause. ciation make two points in denying of his article a most provocative one. He says: 


prediction requires some sta- 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 


tistical or probability statements, because there -cursorily to send out the e documentation or 
jg some uncertainty or lack of uniformity in my thesis, no real effort was made to substanti- SO 


the way in which the intrustive factors will: ater my claim that his independent variables are 


" activate the causal [closed] system and even -deducible from his dependent variables. Conse- 


in whether they will activate the system.” quently, ‘I shall attempt to fill this gap with the 


the intrustive factor, a severe loss of income, _ Angell’s: chief dependent variable consists of 
and given the type of family, I could not predict kinds” of change in the family: (a) reduc- 
the result. I found that IT had to_ know the tion in degree of integration and (b) change in 
changes on the ‘ecological level in addition. But family patterns which do 
: not this. worth while? Is it not valuable to. in degree of integration. For convenience we 


is support this in my study. Given following statement. 


know that, if a highly integrated, moderately may call these (a) vertical and (b) horizontal 
iy adaptable family encounters a loss of income change. By the— very fact of making such a 
i that entails the shift to another bread breadwinner, — distinction , Angell is telling us that there have 


it will prove vulnerable? = two kinds of families—those which can 


definition ‘the adaptable family and the latter 
«REPL REPLY T ro = unadaptable, it is immediately evident 
his independent variable of adaptability is 
0 the Editors 
happy to have the opportunity to cor- hence completely deducible from them. 
2 three unintended impressions: which may As Angell has pointed out, relations of t his 
have come from faulty ‘expression in my article sort only be meaningful if a minimum 
and to expand another ‘point which deserves (unspecified) of integration is initially present. 
more than the cursory treatment I gave it. In this way his other independent variable, 
(1) To depreciate Professor Angell’s work ‘integration, enters the picture. The special one-— 
was the furthest thought from my mind. Indeed to one combination of yielding as dependent 
it is just because The Family Encounters the category and unintegrated as the independent _ 
Depression constitutes a sort of milestone in category ‘takes care of this case. Above ‘this 
research that I followed Robinson’s lead in try- minimum of integration, the vulnerable are by 
ing to reinterpret its methodology so that later _ definition the unadaptable families and the na 
x work might er it in the manner of vulnerable are by definition the adaptable. 
cumulative science. Angell: then tells us that horizontal change 
"methodological: appendix during graduate school alteration in family role structure and (b-2) in- 
days, I never "supposed that Angell actually volving basic alterations. The adverbs “Sais 
secured his dependent variables first and then | and -readjustively are employed to designate 
down to deduce independent variables. this dichotomy as dependent variable. 
= carelessness in the use of language 


Having — in Angell's. be of two kinds: (b-1) involving no basic 


on page 608 may give this erroneous vaguenwery 
though the general statement about the actual 


more accurate picture as 


of the closed system the operation commences; ; tween his independent and dependent categories. 
all that matters is when the system Referring only to his polar types (i.e., 
complete the independent variables are deducible moderately integrated and adaptable combina- ‘ 
of the phenomena being tions), and only to cases with the necessary 
predicted. of integration, the foregoing observa- 
(3) Any impression that I am repudiating tions may be summarized so as to relate to 
m method of analytic innduction is unfortu- Angell’s summary table. We infer that a family 
‘mate. In contrast to analytic induction im- will (a) retain its pre-existing level of integra- 
(the “only” method) and isolationists tion without shifting roles (firmly invulnerable) 
- (you ask your kind of question and I'll ask ‘if it has some integration, is capable of change 
Mine), I contended that the vital iamaniee ‘een of integration, and the crisis does 
af the method was best seen in its contribution not force role changes on it (Type I—integrated — 
the total methodology of sociology and adaptable, similar positions); but will (b) 


a (4) Since Angell’ was mentioned only retain its pre- existing | of integration while 
| 


— 


7 


. 
7 
not 
— __ which cannot change without lessened integra- == #§$=*@f 
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shifting roles. ‘it estimation and computation (pp. 154 


added). 
= loss of integration, and the crisis forces role 


2) We shall now examine what Dr, Dom 
change on it (Type I—integrated and adaptable, seems to consider (“perhaps unjustly”) indies, 


changed positions). The family will (c) lose tive of the suppression ¢ of data. “The rate for all 
§ integration (vulnerable) if it is not capable of ages [total rate] is excluded from most tables 
change without loss of integration (unadaptable, because it shows an increase over the time 

_ regardless of integration and changed position). period studied even after adjustment tee changes 
Finally, since b-1 is a small change and b-2 in age distribution of the “(italics 

a large change, are by definition some added) 


which can adjust | to of the ble 1 28), 


age- canal first admission rates 
for 1850-54, 1860-64, 1870-74, 1880-84, 


, ) Dr. Dorn clearly implies that we did not 
~~ families. This apparently is - what Angell _ wish the reader to pay much attention to these 


_ has done, since moderately adaptable families _ total rates because (in his mistaken view) ) they 


(Types II and V) become vulnerable only when "were pre our r hy ‘Wie 
forced to adjust to changed positions. prej P voted 


_ The foregoing logically self-contained sy system said, in nent: 
becomes worth while to the degree to which it 
= an be supplemented by precise instructions for __In line 14 of the same table we give the 1949 

the empirical identification of all variables. In "Massachusetts first admission rate ee 


keeping with the thesis of my paper, = - for age on the Massachusetts population during 


- accomplishes this identification by an operation  Gifferent periods of our 19th century series. BS 


apparent that even after standardization a v 
which is implicitly ‘Statistical oP 


ia large difference between the contemporary and 
ae! ra _ RatpH H. TURNER the 19th century first admission rates still remain, 


We have , however, drawn the reader's attention 


aking copa 


a COMMENT ON A REV IEW OF ~GOLD- ‘with the contemporary and thus 


AND MARSHALL, dismiss them from further consideration. We 


of why such rates cannot be used for a 
19th and 20th centuries ; 


tow, our Psychosis and below; p. 45, italics added). 


Civilization, in your February, 1954, issue, Dr. () De Dorn presumably - fails to see that 
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Harold F. Dorn has made a number of criticisms standardization of rates for age takes 1 : 3 


: 2 of our work which we wish to answer. We shall _ of differences in the age structure of two popu- | 


44 deal first with his statements on the first of lations but does not take account of differences 
the two studies in the volume, “A Century of in the age pattern of hospital admissions. We 
_ Mental Hospital Admission Rates in Massachu- pointed this out on p. 25 and, in order to assure. 
_ setts.” In this study we attempted to show that attention to it, put it in italics: “Standardisa- 
the incidence of functional psychoses _ for the tion of rates for age does not take account of 
age groups 20-50 was as great throughout the the this.” On pp. 45-47 we discussed this at greater 
last half of the 19th” century as today. — _— length and showed that from a knowledge of 
Bai (1) Dr. Dorn states: “The entire discussion the age standardized total rate for two periods 
; “has a tone of special pleading and one gets the “4 one cannot make inferences about the relative 
impression, perhaps unjustly, that only those — magnitude of rates for a “specific age group in 
data have been presented which fit into the these periods if the age patterns of admission 
authors’ desired conclusions.” We documented are different, we showed them to be. We, 


our r study so fully that that we were led to apologize therefore, stated: “For these r reasons we dis- 


our readers: pense with any further consideration of the 


essentially — misleading total rates provided in 
note ‘and ‘the often ‘detail and lines 13 and 14 of Table 1” (p. 46). The basic 
documentation of our study. We have felt, how- point of the study was precisely to show that 
ever, precisely because questions would despite higher total rates in the 20th century, 


undoubtedly arise concerning the > validity of ; the specific age groups 20-50 had, when appro- 


materials drawn from. non- “contemporary sources = ‘priate rates were compared, just as high rates 


‘it was necessary to provide the fullest possi- in the 19th century as the same age groups in ! 


bility of checking our ‘sources and our methods the contemporary period. For this age 
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“coMMUN AT IONS AND OPINIONS 


total r rates. for the periods are That i is, we establish parity between 


16, italics 


worthless. nevertheless included , contrary and the present, and if rates rose after 1885, 
to the impression Dr. creates, data on then some subsequent year, say, 1887 1890, 
i Don J q and a full discussion of the total age adjusted should show an excess over "the present. : 

Indica. 


gates in | order to clarify for our readers the ~ (a) We showed (pp. 50-51) that any com- 


pe. involved i in attempting to use cuts" "parison of two periods must be based on rates 
he tim | # this field. Apparently all this was lost _ that attempt at the least to equate five basic 
changes Dr. Dorn, who feels we ‘were embarrassed by ‘factors: level of | hospital facilities, accessibility — 

(italics the total rates eer to conceal a to institutions, motivation to use facilities, range . 
(3) A After presenting our rates from 1840-85 population. We showed also (pp. 54— -55) that 
on wa q we chose three time points from the beginning, ms (i) 1885 rates and (ii) 1940 Massachusetts rates — f 


3 the middle, and end of our series for which inclusive of temporary care and observation 


detailed comparisons with the present, cases and non- psychotic admissions ‘were not 
to namely > —:1855- 59, 1885. Dr. ‘Dorm equal; but that they became so when those 
w) they points out, as did we, that our last. comparison — Classes of admissions not received in the a 
devoted A uses rates for a single year; the earlier compari- pitals of the 19th century period were elimi- = 
tes. We used the average rates of five-year periods. "nated from the contemporary period. We pro- 
By 1885 annual first admissions had increased vided four different sets of contemporary rates 


“over the two preceding periods by 280 and M25 in order to show what effect different schemes 3 


the 1940 per cent respectively (see line 11, Table 1, » of equating hospital conditions had on the com- 

dardized 28). However, we wished to assure “ourselves parison of 1885 and contemporary rates. It is 

n during -— further that the terminal year of our series was — clear in our discussion that any exact — 

tes. It is not, by some random or other fluctuation, an of 1885 and contemporary hospital conditions = % 

th ‘an isolated peak year relative to neighboring years jg not possible. In view of this, scientific sobriety 

j remain, . before and after. We therefore took the pre- _ required that one refrain from using the i increase 

attention | “caution | of examining the rates of the next jin rates between, say, 1885- -1890, to claim a 

complete | several years beyond our series and found that _ higher incidence in the 19th century. We, as a 

compari. rates are characteristic for the years matter of fact, proceeding cautiously in a field 

thus to 1883-1887. Consequently, 1885 is not an iso- full of pitfalls, pointed out to the reader | (© 53; 

ion. We } lated peak year” | (p. 53). Indeed far from ‘find- see passage quoted under point 3 above) that 

lanation | ing it to be a peak year we found on the « con- é this leeway represented a safety factor for our” 

that “during the subsequent years rates conclusions (in addition to others referred to 

“=s | continued to rise and we could, perhaps, hav ec throughout the text). If Dr. Dorn feels we were 

provided more unambiguous results by continu- too ‘cautious in our conclusions, so muc the 

ee that our series to” 1890. We were, how ever, better. ions, so much the 

account tent to end our series when it became apparent (b) his remarks ‘th 

popu- that we had arrived at rates for tl the central age we are considering (number 4 

ferences groups that were equal to those of today” (p. b> with the statement: “The 1 tific a 

Ns. We Dr. Dorn is correct when he usual scientific pro-— 
would have been Present the entire 

) assure 

lardiza- 

ount ar citing this as evidence that “only those | 

reater 

periods — statement that Dr. Dorn makes in his review that our terminal year was not unrepresentative 

relative about the omission of data bear on omitted of the neighboring years, we examined the rates 

roup in | (but cited) data that strengthen and not weaken for the r next two > years. Following the logic | of 

mission | the hypothesis we were testing, Dr. Dorn’ ‘reference to ‘ “entire time series,” 

re. We, Far from challenging the representative- checking a terminal year of a series for its rela- 

we dis- ness of the 1885 rates: Dr. Dorn now turns in tion to subsequent years requires one to include E 

of the ) ‘the opposite direction and argues as fellows: these years in the series. But the terminal year a 

ided of these additionally examined years would in 


basic Nor is any satisfactory explanation given 


to why rates subsequent to 1885 are omitted 


turn, if examined with respect to its relation to- 


sed that ‘The footnote on page 53 implies that first ad- subsequent years, require a further extension = 
entury, mission rates continued to increase for several the series; so that a 19th century rate 
appro- years after 1885. If this is true the authors would not be “entire” until one had reached 


h rates could have demonstrated a decrease in first ad- ip 
in "Miss first half of the present 1954. 
sates during the Srst be We turn now Dr. Dorn’ s comments on the 


century in Massachusetts. 
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‘AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
s which give the probability of 
between ; any two ages for an indi. 
vidual who survives between these two ages, 
“The part the doveted to a pointed out (p. 107) that a joint expectancy _ 
‘somewhat confused discussion of the merits of Measure (expectancy of surviving and of admis. ee. 
a “new” statistical measure of the incitenes of — ‘sion to a hospital), the kind Dr. Dorn seems to _ se 
mental disease. prefer, is the relevant measure if one wantsto 
= study “advocate(s) be Mie a new” know the probable demand by an age cohort ‘ 
method of expressing the risk of mental ill- for hospital space, or in general where the abso. __ 
lute number of persons who will be admitted 4 
There is really nothing new in the required. We appreciate the concerns of public 
(a) At no place in our work do we use the e- tific issues which can only be resolved by ex 
“new” i in describing the conditional ex- cluding mortality from the expectancy measure, 
-pectancy measure. At no place ; in our work do _ Further, despite Dr. Dorn’ s views on the omni- 
_ We either directly or indirectly claim invention — presence of mortality, there are many people 
this who, we expect, will live during the next x 
— (b) In a footnote (p. 109) we refer to the — and we would like to know what their proba- 
“outstanding work of Professor J. Neyman in - bility of a mental breakdown is if they do live 
this field and warmly recommend to the reader’ s w through el 
attention his discussion of the problem. (b) Dr. Dorn’s disparagement of condition Meyer 
_ (c) After pointing out the great simplicity of — expectancy tables is most curious, since one of 4 ni), 
“the conditional expectancy measure we stated: his contributions to the statistical study of. 
_ “Jt is, nonetheless, curious and not easily under- mental disease is the elimination of inter- “group 
- standable why this procedure has been so con- . mortality differences from the joint expectancy 
_ sistently avoided in expressing the risk of men- measure. On Dr. - Dorn’s work on this problem we 
_ tal disease” (p. 108, italics added). Using New had made, in our study, the ening comment: .| 


York state data , we provided a conditional ex- cs Zubin indicates that in holding 1 mortality - 


>t 


ee table for mental disease. This was the stant by using a standard mortality table, Dom 
- — of a ee to has made a considerable advance over the usual 

_ method of presenting joint expectancy rates. This 

- comment is puzzling. If one wants to know what 
the absolute or actual number of future admis- 
sions will be, then the joint expectancy measure 
must not be calculated on a standard mortality | 
if one is not interested in the abso- 


“have some ‘value for of 
but appears to be of limited usefulness for 
inhabitants of this vale of tears where the grim é 
‘Teaper his toll lute number of future admissions and wishes to. 
exclude mortality differences from the expectan- 
ed out 


(a) We point expectancy cies in making inter-group comparisons, there is 
Measure used by previous students in the field simply no point in first building mortality into 
of mental disease was a joint expectancy meas- the rates, and then turning about and removing 
“ure that expressed the combined probability of i. by standardization (p. 108 108, italics in original). 7 
being admitted to a mental hospital and of sur- 
viving. What we urged was the desirability, for 

the comparative | analysis of the mental health — 


of ‘different groups, using” conditional ex- Santa Monica, 
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OFFICIAL: REPORTS: 


REPORT OF THE ‘COMMITTEE ON ballot was out Executive 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS = on February 10, 1954. A total of 1061 
ballots were received, which was 34. 7 per cent 
ith accordance with the provision in the Con- of the voting membership to whom ballots had 
stitution for the nomination and election of mailed. Nineteen of these could not 
officers of the Society, President Florian | Zna- counted: 15 had been mailed after March 13, 
-niecki appointed the following Committee on a deadline specified on the ballot, or “were 
Nominations Elections: Robert Cooley received after “March 20, the date on which the 
Angell, J. Howell Atwood, Lloyd Allen Cook, “ballots w were counted; ‘three ballots bore no sig- 


Manuel C. Elmer, Joyce O. Hertzler, Guy B. nature; and one ballot carried the votes of two 


Lo Sry Moore Accordingly 1042 ballots were adjudged 


valid ted. In th on th 


Filson. 
man), George B. Vold, Logan Wilson , Kimball ferent nat names ; were written. in i 
Young. Constitutional stipulations with refer-  Flect; 12 for First Vice-President; 5 for Second 


ence to and fields o of Vices President; 12 for Member of 

blem we Publications; and 62 for members of the 

er _ January 15, 1954, four ballots were cast by the | 118 votes, ‘with no ‘person receiving a sufficient 
Committee for nominees for officers, member number of votes to call for a second election 


of the Committee on Publications, and members under the provisions of the Constitution. 


of the Council. With the exception of the 1€ office ¢ Tellers appointed by the chairman of the 

of First Vice- President, nominations were com- Committee, with the approval of the Executive 
-Pleted with the third ballot. Nominations for were: C. Horace Hamilton of North 
First President on the Carolina State College and Lyda Gordon Shivers 


nortality of the Woman’s s College of the University of 
he abso- es Carolina. Procedure follow ed instructions 
"Herbert from the Executive Office. After all identifica- 
there is. tion had been removed from the ballots, they 
lity into were counted tellers” together 


First Vi ice- -President 4 
Katharine Jocher, Elizabeth M. Fink, and 
Gordon W. Chairman, on Saturday, March 20, 1954, | 


Philip 


A.B. Hollingshead ‘Herbert Blumer 
Robin M. Williams , Jr. 
Fist Vice ice- 
Member of Committee on Publications Philip M. M. Hauser 
Frederick F. Stephan bin M. Willi 
M 


Members of the Council fember of ‘Committee on Publications 


Mabel A. Elliott Members of the Council 2) 
Clifford Kirkpatrick Mabel A. Elliott 


Nelon Clifford Kirkpatrick 


W. Ovum, Chairman 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Eastern The ‘anoual maker, Ww Tillamette College ; Secretary-Treasurer, §, 

meeting was held at the Henry Hudson Hotel in J Frank Miyamoto, University of Washington; Edj- 
New York April 3-4, 1954. President Ira DeA. tor, Vernon Davies, State College of Washington, 
Reid addressed te group on “The Social Protest: Members of the Advisory Council are Frederick 


Ys Cue and Catharsis” at the annual dinner. Ralph A. Conrad, University of Arizona, Carlo L. Las. 


_ W. Tyler of the University of Chicago and Director 
of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences was guest speaker for the occasion. Sec- | 
tions of the meeting included “Methods in Social © 


_ trucci, San Francisco State College, Joel Berre- 
man, University of Oregon, Robert E. .% Faris, 
University of Washington, Harold S. Jacoby, College 
of the Pacific, and George A. Lundberg, University 


Research, ” “Stratification and Occupation,” “Social of W ashington. The Representative to the Council 
-Structure,” “Frontiers Social Theory,” the American Sociological Society is Ray 


Persons previously elected by ballot who 
office for the forthcoming fiscal year were: Th e Southern Sociological Society held 


= McClung Lee, President; Vincent H. Whit- ae annual meeting at the Atlanta Biltmore, 
= Vice-President; Ray H. Abrams, elected mem-_ _ Atlanta, Georgia, March 25-27. Well over ‘three 

er of the Executive Committee; and Arthur 3 were in attendance. 

7 Wood, Secretary-Treasurer. Other members of the __ Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Presi- 

- Executive Committee are: Ira DeA. Reid, Wilbert — - dent, Morton B. King, Jr., University of Missis- 
Moore, August B. and James H. sippi; President- Elect, , Irwin T. Sanders, University 


arnett. f Kentuck i 
Bamett of Kentucky; First Vice-President, Edgar T. 


“Thompson, Duke Univ ersity; Second Vice- Presi- 


‘The Japan Society held its deat, Lorin A. Thompson, University of Virginia; 


a 


University of Sendai, in _ northeastern” 


meeting on October 10-11, 1953, at. the 
Japan. Over four hundred ciilieiin and related 
_ Scientists were present. Session topics included: 
Mass Communication and Social Psychology; 
"Fishing Village and Labor; 
enti and Crime; Sociological Theory; Rural 
Society; Population and Urban Society; Family 
Morals and and Race and 


Sockal Class. 
The Ohio V. Society. At 


the annual meeting of the society at Purdue Uni- 
versity on March 19 and 20 the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Brew- 
ton Berry, Ohio State University; Vice-President, 


Wilbur Brookover, Michigan State College; Secre- 


tary- Treasurer, Howard Rowland, University of 
Pittsburgh ; Editor, C. T. Jonassen, Ohio State 


a University. It was decided to hold the 1955 meeting 
in Cleveland, the 1956 meeting at the Uni-— 


versity of Patsbergh. 


i 


The Pacific Coast Sociological Society held © 


| 


its 1954 meeting at the campus of Oregon State 


the society are: 
‘University of California, Santa Barbara; Vice-Presi-_ 
dents, Alvin HH. Scaff, Pomona College, David K. 


_ Bruner, College of the Pacific, and John A. cut 


College, at Corvallis, Oregon, April 22-23. Thirteen 
“research papers were presented and discussed, and 
a ‘presidential address was delivered at a dinner 
‘session at the Hotel Benton. The new officers of 
President, ‘Charles B. Spaulding, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Melvin J. Williams, Stetson 
University. James S. Himes, Jr., North Carolina 
oS and Meyer F. Nimkoff, The Florida State 
- University, were elected to serve three- year terms 
the ‘Executive. Committee; C. A. McMahan, 
M axwell Air Force Base, was elected to serve out a 
: - two-year term of a vacated member of the Execu- 
tive Committee; and William E. Cole was elected 
as representative t to the American Sociological So- 
_ Continuing to serve as elected members of the 
Executive Committee are: _Selz C. Mayo, North 
a Carolina State College, Vernon J. Parenton, Louisi- 
ana State University, and Haskell M. Miller, Uni- 
Chattanooga. 
Southwestern Sociological Society. The an- 
nual meeting of the society wis held in Dallas on 
_ April 16 and 17, 1954. Officers elected for the 
coming year are: President, ‘Sigurd Johansen, New 
Mexico AL and M. A. ; Vi ice-President, Sandor B. 
ni- Kovacs, University of Tulsa; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alvin L. Bertrand, Louisiana State University; 
‘Past presidents on the Executive ‘Committee, 
| Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University, and 
Kenneth Evans, East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege; elected members of the Executive ‘Committee, 
Tilman Cothran, Arkansas A. M. and N. College, 
and Hiram Friedsam, North Texas State College; 
_ Sociology Editor of the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, Walter Firey, University of Texas; and 
"representative to the _ Executive Council of the 


- American Sociological Society, William L. Kolb, 


Tulane University. 
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- chairman of the departments of sociology and po- ‘meeting of the Southern Sociological Society in 


science, was visiting ‘Atlanta, Irwin Sanders, distinguished professor 
of wes electe sd president for the 
Abrabam E. associate of s soci- This year, for the fourth consecutive ‘summer, 
ology, will be on leave during the fall of 1954, ae ‘six-week Seminar on Intergroup Relations was — ¥ 
as the recipient of _ owen from the Fund © held on the campus. Gordon Lovejoy again served ; 
asurer, 
(on; Edi- | 


shingtes, 
survey of community organization practices in National of Christians 


adult education in several of the Fund’s test | Howard W. Beers, head of the departments of z 
cities. Knepler conducted the first credit course in sociology and rural sociology, has been elected © 
educational television in New England last fall — chairman for 1954-55 of the North Central Re- 
when he offered a sociology course in marriage and __ gional Rural Sociology Committee, sponsored by the 


= = 
=. 


| family over WICC-TV. He has also recently been Farm Foundation. 
elected 1954 president of the Connecticut Associa- ge . Arnold Anderson, professor of sociology, will a 

tion of Adult Education. be on sabbatical leave during the academic year 


William T. DeSiero, in sociology and 1954-55 and is planning a research itinerary in 
political science, has served as adviser to the So- Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe. = | 
ology Colloquium, undergraduate society bow Ralph J. Ramsey was appointed to the faculty 
dology majors, which arranges four” to for the Southern Regional Extension School, held 


- “Ethnic Nights” annually, in addition to an annual 4 on the University ‘of Arkansas during the — 


= dinner forum. He has also been appointed faculty ‘summer. 
re: Pres. | adviser to the University students selected as rep- put Gilbert Hardee, graduate ania, has been ap- 
f Missis- | resentatives to the annual Mock Legislature held pointed community development specialist on the 
Iniversity | at the State Capital in Hartford every spring, and — staff of the Point IV —Near East Foundation Mis- 
dgar T. | is organizer of the annual “Bridgeport Day,” when sion to Iran. He left June ss year ago he re- 
ice-Presi- | university students take over municipal offices. turned from a sojourn in Australia, as a Fulbright 
Virginia; _ All three aforementioned are faculty sponsors research scholar. 

~ Stetson of the newly organized Ragin « of Pi Pi Gamma Mu, — The Sociology Department’s Bureau of Com- 
Caroling | bonorary so social science society. munity Service presented its “Community School-— 
da State a-Day” program for a second time on May 
or tems | F This school was held on the campus of 
University of California. ‘Welt Eberhard ‘Murray State College and in collaboration 
elected te that institution, especially for community leaders 
of the American Oriental Society. Professor Eber- 

hard is a specialist | in Oriental cultures, particularly 
| Chinese culture. ology, recently conducted a workshop on Marriage 


Philip Selznick has been awarded a Faculty and Family Life Education, at Mississippi State 
q Research Fellowship by the Social Science Research ‘College. 


Council which will allow him to devote one-half a Recent consultants for the Societies Around the - 


of his time to special research over a three- -year’ World course, offered jointly by the anthropology, 
Uni- period. He will undertake “research in the field and sociology departments, have been 
the sociology of law. William Kajubi, a member of the Baganda kingdom, 


The ~~ f the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral _ Navajo Indians from Window Rock, Arizona. One 


; Sciences under the auspices of the Ford Foundation. _ or more consultants are brought in each semester 


at William Kornhauser has been elected a Fellow Uganda, Africa, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul Jones, 


Jallas on 
rs the _ Kenneth Bock resumed teaching in the Depart- to consult with the staff and speak to classes. 

en, New ment the 1954 | Summer Session. ‘He was on 
indor B. leave as a holder of a Faculty Fellowship under = New Century Cyclopedia of eee: Werner 
‘reasurer, the Fund for the Advancement of Education cf J, _Cabnman has signed as the consulting editor 
liversity the F Ford Foundation. European Social hy the New 
ity, and | 


ibia_Un 
ers Cole olumobia niversity, eachers UO ege. 
| Edmund deS. Brunner spent the second semester “*"' 1947, has just ‘appeared. rae 


mumittee, 
College, | and summer of 1954 in the Union of South Africa 

College; | as director of the new Institute of Social Research § Ohio State en. — ton ‘Berry v was 
1 Science | at the University of Natal. He received the honorary — elected President and C. T. Jonassen, Editor, of the 


cas; and | LL.D. degree at the celebration of the | University’ ‘Ss Ohio Valley Sociological Society. John W. ‘Bennett _ 
‘the fifth a anniversary. was elected Secretary and Erika Bourguignon was 
Kolb, March 31. the Natal Sociological Society elected Treasurer the: Central States Anthro q 


~ 
ad wes organized. Professor Brunner was the the inaugui 


a q 


a : 
V. Berre- 
L. Faris 
Biltmore, 
4 = 
> 
rs of the 
‘ 
Melvin Seeman was promoted to the rank of 


oe _ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
associate aii: Lee Burchinal, Albert Quade, additional regions in the United States, This study 
— Robert Stuckert, and Edward Dager were ap- is sponsored by an insurance firm. a 
- pointed to the rank of assistant instructors. ow ag Harold Gould has received a Fulbright to study 
__ Leo Estel, who has been on leave to the Uni- in India next year, 
_ versity of Hawaii at Honolulu, resumed his teach- A Recent graduate students who have he full. 
duties this summer, time positions at other universities and in research 


Mangus has returned as professor of include: William Kenkel, Iowa 


.. sociology and rural sociology after a two-year College ; Ellis Scott, University of New Mexico 

leave of absence. While on leave Dr. Mangus ‘Alvar Jacobson, University of Nevada; Donald 

_ served as lecturer in Psychiatry at the University ‘Valdes, Denison University ; Dwight Dean, Capital — 

- of California Medical Center and as research soc University; Robert Greenfield, Rollins - College; 

ologist at the Langley Porter Clini. T.Q. Evans, College of Wooster; Dudley DeGroot, 
‘Merton D. Oyler visited the training Emory ‘University; Stanley Hetzler, research staff 
_ for marriage counselors in England and Scotland = Wright-Patterson Air Force Field; Thomas a 

summer. He also participated in a rural plan- Kettig, Kellogg Foundation research staff; and John 
ning seminar in the county of iia in Eng- Roach, personnel research staff at General Electric, 7 
Kurt. H. Wolli served as a Specialist the 
—wU: S. Department of State at the Institut fiir So- 
cialforschung at Frankfort University during the 


"The University of Tulsa. On April 8 and 9 
Noel P. Gist, professor of sociology, University of 


Missouri, was a visiting lecturer. The meetings, 


summer of 1953. He organized a study on the effects f 
of denazification in small and middle-sized com- y the department o sociology, 
open to students and faculty. There were also 


munities in the three occupation zones of Western "several rofessors. attending from other Oklah 
Germany. Grants from the Carnegie Corporation P Valanoms 


and the Ohio State University are now aiding this _ universities. ee = 

John W. Bennett is continuing his ‘studies in University of Wash 
Japanese Social Relations and particularly in the of The University of Wisconsin was in residence 4 
personal-social adjustments of Oriental exchange for the first half of the summer quarter . as Walker- 
students. This latter is being supported by SSRC _ Ames Visiting Professor of Sociology. = wi 
and Ohio State University funds. Herbert ‘Passin Calvin F, Schmid will attend the World Popu- 
is serving as a research associate on this - project. lation Conference in Rome, Italy, August 31 to a 
Both Dr. Wolff and Dr. Bennett are employing _ September Se ne 


foreign students, who are here on fellowships, on —— Delbert C. Miller will spend | fourteen months in 


Europe, beginning July, 1954, primarily to make 
Brewton Berry has received a grant from Ohio | research study of industry-community relations in 
State University to initiate research on the adjust- — Bristol, England. He will visit several universities ; 
ment of postwar refugees now living in the’ United and research centers, travel in Holland, Germany, — 
States. and Denmark with his family, and attend the in- 
- €. T. Jonassen is nearing completion of his _ ternational Institute of Sociology at Paris in Sep- 
contract research project on urban decentralization tember, — 
sponsored by the National Research Foundation. As _ visiting instructor teach Dr. Miller's 
Robert P. Bullock will shortly eonuiete his study courses in his absence, Wes Wager, now finishing 
Job-Satisfaction of Nurses for the Ohio his Ph.D. at The University of Chicago, will spend 
Association. the next academic year here. 
F. Cuber, Alfred Clarke, and Russell Larsen has been promoted to Acting As- 
Dynes are currently engaged in a research proj- — “sistant Professor, beginning September, 1954. 
ect sponsored by the U. S. Air Force on the Several former students have recently accepted 
diction of psychiatric fitness of Air Force Pilot ‘appointments in other institutions: Bernard C. 4 


‘tudes toward insurance and care to three Shaw to University of New Hampsh 
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Donald ‘(eestor and Social Structure: The Psychology in various types societies. He asks how the. 
Capital of Social Institutions. By Hans GERTH external conduct and inner life of one individual 


College; | Wricut MILs. York: Harcourt those of others. He seeks to 
aan | Brace and Company, 1953. xxi, 490 pp. $6.00 e th 

trade; $4.75, te 75, text. different of societies, and then to 
Thomas by tracing their interrelations with their 


d 
in = ‘This wy and will undoubtedly ” This book largely given over to 


E 
— - ther stimulate, the integrative impulse in con- — developing a systematic way of handling this 


ae =| a temporary social science. It is also an ae area while emphasizing and exploiting historical | 


8 and 9 ften impressive effort to breathe a sense Bs; 


ersity of of history into sociology and social psychology. - ‘The genera scheme is readily presented. 


Character structure, , treated not in the Freudian 
wide of sense but simply as “the most inclusive term for 


_ the individual as a ohele entity” is the product 
tional phenomena. ‘The result is not wholly — a the “organism” (man as a biological entity), 


satisfying, but it is a substantial | and | welcome _ the “psychic structure’ ’ (the integration of feel- 


contribution to current. thinking. At the ing, sensation, ent impulse) end the “person” 
residence least, it will vd as a player of roles). Character structure 
Walker. a book a is linked to the social structure through those 
_ | ___ In their preface, Gerth and Mills beckon us patterns of mutually oriented conduct we call - 
to new and exciting avenues. They suggest that a roles. The current emphasis on “role” as a key : 


| = psychology ought to be able to deal with A ~ concept is warmly accepted here and given some 


meetings, h aspiration and broad perspective is 
hig p ‘persp 


rere also 
‘klahoma 


| cok we elopment. The s social structure is composed 
makea | 4 fh of “institutional orders” (political, economic, 
gather, requires a re-examination o uman  snilitary, kinship, religious) ‘and ‘spheres,” the 
nature, for ‘ ‘problems of the nature | of human a latter being those aspects social 
nature are raised most urgently when the life- (technology, symbols, status, that 

the ‘Toutines of a are disturbed, when men ; 

in Sep- > 

as to open themselves up for new ‘insight the orders. yo 
— _... When society is in deep-going transforma- __ These elements of character and social struc- 


finishing | ; _ ture . provide the framework for the book. Part 
tion and men are pivots of historic change, they Two devoted to character structure, with 


challenge one another’s explanations of conduct, 
human nature itself becomes’ problematic.” a chapters on Organism and Psychic Structure, 
The Person, The Sociology of Motivation, and 


‘ Z | a we are led to expect some fruitful combina- a 


F 4 
of insightful perspectives: “No matter how Biography at and Types of Childhood. These chap- 
accept i h the field of social psychology, we “=. ters include a great deal of excellent exposition, 
Psy reviewing a wide literature, with an especially 
ona. 


escape the idea that all current work 
ewo!l concep h 
Gordon — that comes to much fits into ot one or the other _ valuable reworking of the ‘concept of the social 
me, of two basic traditions: Freud, on the side of 


self. Some psychodynamic material is 
c a c 
: b: character structure, and Marx . . . on the side but the emphasis is basically that of G. ee 
| of social structure. . . . Both the structural 


“Mead. The authors assimilate Mead to depth 
€ 7 psychology, with little explicit justification and © 
"quate notion of emotions and motives, 
aliedeaiias ry. dynamic theory of the affective life of man” 


_ These aspirations and nfortu- 
pirations and interests are, unfortu 
“ately rather quickly diluted and diffused. In- vii). 
| stead of p pursuing a theory of human nature and _Part Three, on Social Structure, is introduced — 
| historical crisis, the authors turn to more gen- ith a chapter on Institutions and Persons. — 
4 eral aims. A more conventional, less demanding the selection and formation of p persons is dis- 
f view of the task of the social psychologist is cussed | in general terms, with a strong emphasis 


on the concept of other.” ” One sec- 


— 
4 
— 
q 
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illustrate how 
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‘ticularly s significant Decause of the rather small achieve ement, of more than we did 


an of a 1 heavy debt to Freudian 


psychology. One might expect, given the ex- 


_ fore about character structure and history. 
is because Riesman had an idea concerning a 
_ specific set of relations between types of his. 


SS aims of the authors, a heavier emphasis torical situations — and types of character and 


on anxiety states in relation to historic crises. 
é But here the problem is introduced n merely ‘ “to 
psychological states inv nvolving the 
3 psychic structure as well as the person cannot 
z understood without reference to the institu- 
tional framework in which they go on, and in 

4 particular, the communicational processes which © 
often define them” (p. 183). And this despite 
the statement toward the of the: book that 


Gae mental imbalances and unclear defini- 
tions of unstructured situations: now form the 


_ psychology” (p. 464) . Such dangling dicta may 

give a book a desired atmosphere or tone, but | 

are no substitute for the of 
ie ‘After this, and for well over half the rest 


of the book, the problem of character is really _ 


_ abandoned. Rather, we find a detailed and s some-_ 
times | brilliant analysis of the various institu-— 

tional orders and spheres, drawing on a wide 
7 theoretical and historical background. The chap- 
ters on Symbol Spheres and The Unity of Social 

Structures are particularly fresh and rewarding; 

" and throughout there is much able presentation 
_ of theories and materials based on Max Weber. 
All in all, the discussion of social structure is 


virtually unmatched for clarity and depth. 


i A fourth part, on Dynamics, treats Social- 
Historical Change, The Sociology of Leadership, 
Collective Behavior, and Master Trends. While 
most of this discussion is well organized and — 
presented, no ‘special theory is developed, nor 
is there much that is new beyond the refine- 
ments that might be expected in a general 

treatise of sort by two sociologists of 


4 = of the variables that need to be “studied 
are set out and much valuable preliminary 
- analysis is offered. Having done this, the authors 
might have spared us the concluding excursion 
neutralist political journalism. These are 
serious things to be said about Character Struc-_ 
ture in a Polarized World, but these authors 
This effort to present an integrated approach | 
‘to social structure seems 
recent works a tendency to confuse ‘theories 
= with “analytical schemes” or sets of categories. 
¢ If we compare this book with David Riesman’s 
a The Lonely Crowd, there is not the slightest — 
doubt that, with all of its difficulties, Riesman’s 
— 


A. socialization ; and he pursued this idea as far | 


“Indian 


it appears, as his and 


&e may well portend a new and ‘sterile 
ms scholasticism. Gerth and Mills have avoided this 


s 


flected f 
this does not the value the 
for anyone who seeks a sophisticated presenta. 


= sociological context of political and economic tion of much of the best that has been said in | 


University of California, 


In the Minds of Men: The iets of Human 


Behavior and Social Tensions in India. By 
MurpHy. New York: Basic Books, 


Inc, 1953. xiv, 306 p pp. $4.50. 


In seeking | someone to spend six months i in 


India coordinating university studi es on social 
tensions, UNESCO and the Indian government 


were doubtless wise to choose a person not 
oe acquainted with the country. Not 


fresh eyes, but he could bring to the task an 
optimism unsullied by too much Indian history 

and a freedom from personal involvement in 
Indian issues. To judge by the present volume, 
_ the choice of Gardner Murphy was an excellent 
7 one. He approached the work with a sympa 
thetic and patient interest, a professional com- 
-petence in attitude research, and a sincere 


Murphy began by calling, in New Delhi i in 


pny interested in research on “social 
= ” There it was decided that six teams 
‘should take to the field, each devoted to one 
of the following | topics: (1) the three- cornered 
hostility between Hindu residents, Hindu refu- 
gees, and Muslims in the Bombay area; (2) 
¥ Hindu-Muslim relations in Lucknow, an al 
legedly “low tension” city; (3) Hindu- Muslim 
relations in Aligarh, , where tension was higher; 


to share with other the adjustments of of refugees | from East 


Pakistan in certain ‘Bengal villages; (5) the 
attitudes of textile mill workers in Ahmedabad; 
(6) Hindu-Muslim and Hindu Aboriginal rela-— 


tions, place undecided. All of these studies were | 
be completed in six months to a year or S0, 
and presumably would result in separate scien 


only would such a person view the scene with | 7 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
tific The present volume is not | “hate” to an act of will 


ory. That | research report but rather a general accordingly to be loaded with blame connota- 

cerning a | “description and rationalization of the whole _ tions. “Tension” merely implies that the indi- 

s of his. | mission; it gives some of Murphy’s personal — _ vidual experiences a state of malaise in spite of 

cter and deductions from parts of the studies being un- | himself. Borrowed from psychiatry, where it 

a as far, dertaken, does some informal reporting on describes” state of suspense, uneasiness, Or 

on would = society, and finishes with a discussion of ‘readiness for violent action” term 

mes and 

1d Sterile 

ided this the Their publication viduals writ t large. A social then 

materials has encountered financial difficulties, but the comes simply like a tension in an individual. 
4 

tical sig. e F Bombay study, the Madras study, and the two a Simplification is thus achieved, because a per- 

too the Lucknow investigations were ‘mimeographed in in ‘son’s” values can be more easily harmonized 

has de. 4 * and distributed rather widely. elie 4 than those of a society y where the ends of ‘dif- 

f course, All of the studies deal with some aspect of ferent individuals are involved. o¢egincad 

he group relations, the groups being differentiated This import of the term “tension” becomes a 

resent. | along caste, religious, ethnic or class lines. The motif of the book. Murphy begins with a chap- 

1 said in | method used is. primarily that of interviewing ter, “ ‘World Dislocation and Social Science,” 

J a selected sample. In the Bombay study, for — WwW which ‘suggests that the world’s troubles are vn a 
instance, the sample was selected by use of the heavily to. intergroup tensions. These, _being 
city’s file of ration -cards—75 family heads in chiefly non-rational, are aberrations. “Social re- 

each of the three groups being selected. In spite search, by demonstrating their non- “rationality, 

of the attempt to have different grades of edu-_ can point the way to their elimination and cus 

cation represented in each group, the illiterate lead to a better world, a “healthier’ society. ” 

Muslims refused to cooperate. others Part IV, indeed, is called “Prospects of Social 

operated rather well. It found that the Health. 

resident Hindus | were relativ ely uninformed of me It turns out that the healthy society is one 
mnths in | the problems of either the Hindu refugees in which satisfies the liberal values shared ie 

n social the city or the Muslims there. 2. There was, on _ Murphy and many others. Like numerous people 

ernment | the part of the Hindus, neither blanket indict- trained in experimental social psychology, he 

on not ‘ment nor blanket praise of the -government’s tends to confine his scientific self-discipline to 

y. Not activities. The Muslims were rather cautious the research situation (in this case the ques- 

ne with | and tentative in their attitudes, evidently play-  tionnaires and their manipulation). _ When he 

task ing a a wait-and-see game. "Here and elsewhere undertakes” to about social organization, 

history it turns out that, as one might expect in a classes, nations, etc., he becomes somewhat 

nent in “country as culturally diverse as the Indian sub- moralistic and sentimental—more so, at least, 

volume, | continent, the refugees from what is now Pakis- than those whose professional research is de- 
xcellent tan | have many complaints. bond of com- voted to dealing with these entities and who 

- | mon religion does not automatically produce . have had therefore to cultivate a certain dis- 

‘opportunity interestedness in handling them. Throughout 

— wi The results of the studies afford considerable the volume, for example, a distinct anti- British 

in into current group in India. bias is to be noted, most of the references" 

elhi in | 


versity 
al ten- village it is said: “There was a good deal of ‘Indian institutions. "We are told, 
teams | tension due to caste friction.” But how does “the children of the Villages live in 
to one tension differ from friction? Never "defined, world where bad taste is unknown”; that In- 
rnered | “tension” ‘apparently refers to intergroup hos- dians have no color prejudices (there is con- 

1 dy @ pric. friction. In this case it is not “due trary evidence in the criteria used for mate 

; (2) a ” but rather is caste friction. Nothing would selection); that India has “an orderly, stable, 
al- 4 lost if the sentence read, “There was a good well structured social organism’’; religion, 
{uslim | deal of caste friction.” ’ Again we are told that “in 1 the sense of reverence for the « cosmic drama 
a. “areas of tension can be divided into tensions 
| against (1) the government, (2) the Muslims, an and dignity of human personality, the 
') the eas ” But how can a tension be against some- spiritual sanctions to be found for everyday 
labad; thing? It would be clearer to speak | of resent- ethics, fundamental factor in guiding 
| rela~ | ment or hostility. s] transition toward the elimination of 
swere | If unnecessary, why is the tension concept social hostilities. . . .” Furthermore, one would 


or so, | used? Perhaps it represents an effort to escape like to see the evidence showing that legislation — 
a the praise-blame context. “Hostility,” “ “conflict,” increased the age at marriage, that — 
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‘Iti is the mode, alate of the expert antl 


education a spurt with 


1 ence, that. fragmentation has driven people off a whose cases imply their own context and illys. | tion con' 

trate their own categories. Indeed, the substance psychic 

: a To those who share Murphy’s liberalism, ie of the book is four case- -studies Of Polish | structure. 
> is a temptation to accept his judgments and to _ literary intellectuals who have been Stalinized: | access to 


and instr 

science. But neither liberalism nor social science Lov er, Gamma “the | Slave of History, Delta = 

profits from confusing the two. It is painful to the Troubadour. abe 

1 dwell on this matter in connection with Murphy’s | _ rich individual psychographs also typ. State, in 
i 


of _ assume that they flow automatically from social Alpha the Moralist, Beta the Disappointed 


book, because the volume represents a fresh and fy, as their titles suggest ,_ varieties of the | Ketman 
interesting approach to India. But the tensions” species Satellite Stalinoid. Together, the four | and doct 
concept much emphasized by UNESCO is cases illustrate major variants in the opera Is as 
symptomatic of much of the wishful — _ tional code of behavior whereby mutation to, | chosocial 
masquerading as social science today. and ‘survival in, be is | gests (de 
Columbia University labels Ketuen, a that was widely diffused for the 
in the Islamic world during the Ottoman Im. discomfc 
Th he Captive Mind. By CzesLaw New perium. Its key term is this: “He who is in | ti 
on Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. xiv , 251 pp. 2 possession of truth must not expose his person, | ~ becomes 
Chis relatives or his reputation: to the blindness, devise t 

the folly, the perversity of those whom it = 


deeper 
a Social scientists who want to be relevant on pleased God to place and maintain in error, m 


contemporary issues will find this book a launch-  Fastern Ketman is thus in dialectical opposition 
_ ing platform for exploration of uncharted areas. to the Western code of martyrology, whence the 
What The Captive Mind provides i is a contour atin of personal responsibility for truth, 
map of the satellite psyche i in the Soviet In- - fair dealing in public, open diplomacy were dif 
-perium. For ‘safe travel over this terrain v we fused among as approved standards of behavior. 
_ need to obtain checks on its markings and data - Milosz, as the rare observer who has experi- 

A. on its estimates by reliable instruments. The enced and comprehended the prevailing life. 


task will appeal ld to those who have re- patterns under both codes, renders us a great 
tained the sense of intellectual adventure in 


acrobat: 


service by articulating in terms we can grasp 
- social research. For Milosz is a Polish poet who 0 the articles of the New Faith in the East. He | — Exter 
rejected satellite society here writes out discriminates seven main varieties of Ketman for the 


- a retrospection of his own lived-through experi- 7 among intellectuals who have “adjusted to” the | crimina 
ence. To convert the insights of the poet into Soviet Imperium—National, Aesthetic, Profes- | has its 


the hypotheses of the social scientist is no od sional, Sceptical, Metaphysical, Ethical and the | 
for the routinized investigator; and appropriate Ketman of Rev olutionary Purity. Each variant | = 
methods will be devised only by those developed a rationale of overt conformity | 


and able to move beyond the familiar. * to the demands of Satellite life (with i inner com- 
_ What does the book offer to make the trouble. 2 mitment to a contrary faith) which is appro | 


worthwhile? First, its, ‘subject: Satellite society to its actual circumstances. To cite but 


tory designed to impose a rationalized set of of this journal, here is the sat sedielell il 
values and institutions upon a variety of foreign scientists who practice Professional  Ketman: 
_ jective of obtaining a uniform social product— I attend congresses at which I deliver reports | 
__ in shorthand, the “New Soviet Man.” For the — strictly adhering to the Party line. But in the 


laboratory I pursue my research according to scien- 
nearest comparable effort in history we must 


4 


rhe ‘tific methods, and in that alone lies the aim of my | 


a life. If my work is successful, it matters little how i 
. sixteenth century. . The behavioral patterns in- it will be presented and toward whose glory. Dis- by 


volved i in this program thus constitute the most coveries made in the name of a disinterested search | 

challenging current events available for study — for truth are lasting, whereas the shrieks of poli- 

y the social scientist. Second, its perspective: Renae pass. I must do all they demand, they wi 
Milosz has the gift of that tragic sense which use my name as they wish, as long as I have ac- 


Heine characterized as the desire “neither to ‘cess to a laboratory and money for the 


_ the controlled artistry—most valuable stimulus § This passage, and the more general theory | 
for an imaginative scientist—that works through 0 of Ketman it is alleged | to illustrate, merit — 


the disciplined selection of careful study. For what it seems to demonstrate 
until they * “arrange themselves” 


go back to the Ottoman Empire of the pre- 
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roduc on areas accessible for direct observation 
and illus. 4 ife— and massive itemization. Indeed the tendency - 
Substance | toward» research areas ago 
f Polish arro- 
| 


‘renders unto Caesar what the latter cares much 

more about—his activity and its payoffs. “The “bookkeeping” Genuine be 
also typ- | State, in its turn, takes advantage — of this however, will not reject critical ‘social problems, | 
; Of the Ketman because it needs « chemists , engineers, r of which Milosz has defined one set for our 
the four | and doctors.’ time, because they yield only imperfect informa- 
e opera- Isa social structure which entails such psy- — tion ‘obtained otherwise than by direct observa- 
ation to, | chosocial arrangements durable? Milosz sug- tion of controlled samples. If social scientists 
mplished, | gests (despite his contrary , preference) that, in ; are to improve poetic insight all these problems, 
- Milosz | terms of its internal dynamics, ‘it may well be ; it will be by learning how to make rigorous 
- diffused | for the visible future. He shows “how little ‘ inferences from fragmentary data. Milosz clears 
nan Im. | discomfort — Ketman creates for the rulers.” an area and shows the need for scientific cultiva- 
ho is in When tolerance of a given style of Ketman tion. It remains to see who among us will have - 


3 person, becomes unprofitable for the State, it can easily . _ the guts and the wits to develop the tools. —s 


lindness, devise tests that push the compromising role as LERNER 
n it has | deeper (as when it imposed “socialist realism” Massachusetts ee of eee an 
error,” on the literati or made obligatory homage to Detention Homes: A Report of 
ence the | thrust | exposes ‘more actors who can no longer om the Use of Section $4 of the Children end 
r truth, | manage their roles in a “socially useful’ ’ style. Young Persons Act, 1933. Preface by L. 
vere dif- | The apparatus of surveillance is always ready RapzINowicz. London: Macmillan and Co., 
ehavior, to deal with such failures, aided by its network 1952. aa 
x, 92 $2.25. bd 
a great similar form of Ketman. Recognizing in other 
Manchester, England, attempts four objectives: 
n grasp | acrobats the tricks they themselves employ. . (1) to examine the rates of recidivism for of- 
ast. He | — External compulsion i is needed, however, only f de fi s; a 
Ketman | for the grossly incompetent and _ egregiousl = from various age, offense an socio- 
y pe y economic groups committed to detention in nre- 


to” the | criminal psyches. Ketman as a -sociodynamic 


hg has its internal built-in stabilizer, he _—— mand homes; (2) to examine the extent to 


nd Ge | Which these "jurisdictions used the power of 
variant i The fact that a man acts is not to his prejudice, commitment to remand homes; (3) to study 
formity isno proof of unorthodoxy. But he must act well, _ the treatment policies and programs of these 
ao» ak % for his ability to enter into his role skillfully proves remand homes; and (4) to assess the value of 


that he has built his characterization upon an ade- such treatment in remand homes by examining 


appro- ; 
pp quate foundation. Conscious acting if one after- -conduct of offenders who had been 
ite but practices it long enough, develops those traits which - a 
committed to remand homes. The evaluation is 


readers — one uses most in one’s role, just as a man who l ly ba d , h 
vale of — | became a runner because he had good legs develops — ; argely based upon statistical evidence gathered 


etman: 4 7 his legs even more in nto: After long acquaint- - from the files of each jurisdiction. Sociologists 


will find” the: data on delinquent sibs, use of 
reports that he can no ‘diflerentiate his ‘true self 
in the » from the self he simulates, so that even the most ¥ since Guts on these factors often are not in- _— 
> scien- | intimate of individuals speak to each other in cluded in reports such as the present one. ; 


| Bay my Party slogans. To identify one’s self with the role _ 
one is obliged to play brings relief and permits a_ 
relaxation of one’s vigilance. Proper reflexes at the 


proper moment become truly automatic (p. 55). 
$8). an offender is a primary basis assessing 


Formulated in these terms at illustrated by the “y “value” Of remand homes for delinquents. 
7 these cases, Ketman presents genuine challenges Such an assumption seems a highly tenuous one | 
; “to social theory and research. These challenges + the light of the fact that the maximum time 


_ This reviewer should like to question one of 
the basic assumptions which underlies this 


will not be met by rote. For the requirements permitted for detention in a remand home is 
four weeks, _ Furthermore, more than three- 


| inquiry here run counter to a major tendency 
American ‘social research, i i.e., toward the quarters of the offenders sentenced to detention 

zo a minimization of inference through ‘maximization in remand homes had previous offenses on their — 
of ‘information. As such procedures the records. Of these, 65 per cent had violated 
a probation orders. How « can one expect to change : 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


"delinquent: patterns of behavior for and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency 
lescents in a period of a month or less? If one with the MMPI. Edited by StarKE R. Harn. if 
going to ask questions of this order, perhaps AWAY and D. MoNACHESI. Minneapolis: | cally signin 


one might ask, why do some delinquents refrain The University of Press, (1953, Vi, int 
a further delinquency (if such is the case) 153. pp. $3.50. 


despite the fact they were placed in remand 
homes? In either case, the statistical associa- This book reports a ‘series wat ‘studies in which 
between age, type of previous Minnesota _Multiphasic Personality Inven 


offense, size of gang, size of “family, ‘over- tory was applied to groups of adolescent girl 
crowding, discipline at home, mental ability, and boys, delinquent and nondelinquent, from 
school attendance, use of leisure and employ- a variety of social and economic backgrounds, 
ment and subsequent commitment to an “gp. Several of the studies have previously been a girls had sc 
proved school” probably are independent of reported in scientific journals. However, enough of the e deli 
_ detention in a remand school. The reader there- = material is provided to make the book a ‘cording | to 
fore would do well to consider these items as” valuable contribution to social science, particu. and the tit 


delinquency. As such they confirm : ‘findings | for aan its relevance to the study 0 of ‘delinquency 
at a similar stage in their and other behavior disorders, its validity asa 


, device, its component ‘scales, and 


a in the etiology of and continuation S 


policy | If the data this is one of the briefest, clearest, poor most in- 

: Meet are accepted as a valid basis for reaching» formative. ‘The reader, whether pro or con in his 

a policy decision, then remand homes had only attitude: toward personality ‘scales and inven- 

“middling success” for over 50 per cent of all tories, will be impressed by the _ generally | wr 
_ Offenders released from detention were subse- cautious and unpresumptuous tone of the argu: | coor 
quently found guilty of an indictable offense. ment. Careful study of the first twenty-eight — - a 
of the report therefore conclude pages is prerequisite for any understanding 


that it is doubtful whether any improvement of the research reported - | in the remainder of | ee 
‘results can | be expected from changes in ‘the this book. 
conditions and organization of the ‘remand Seven research reports occupy the major 
homes. In the of the portion of the text (pp. 29-135). Diversity of 
groups to which the MMPI was applied and tue 

‘improvement, © variations in research design make it rather — 4 acts” p 

homes to fact. that, to evaluate the findings. authors he auth 

‘present used, they do not appear to be suitable maintain that “personality ariables are more “a 
. - places of detention for this group of offenders” closely and usefully related to delinquency that a Saale 
 (p. 67). Whether they would be for any other a the environmental variables acting on the | 122). 

group is not known since no evidence is ae (p. 12). While this assumption has P ms 
sented in the report. As scientists of human apparently been growing in popularity among = of 
_ behavior we might point out however that the researchers in the field of delinquency (note, for on on 
effectiveness of three or four weeks of “treat- example, the recent work of the Gluecks), the ) > 
in an institution” cannot be measured by ‘book under review fails to provide 
the gross statistical analysis provided - in this evidence of its validity. _MMPI Tesponses of a ns @ 
Furthermore, the only factor which is delinquents differ too little from those of non- | 
in determining effectiveness of detention delinquents afford a sound basis for pre- 
is subsequent commitment to an approve red school or reliable diagnosis. In addition, , MMPI 

or Borstal institution or later indictment for scores vary with age (p. 40), sex (pp. 97, 108), 

detained. grossly measure the effect of (p. 101), ‘socioeconomic status (pp. 105-107) 
detention _Tequires, at a minimum, comparison and probably many other factors, both genetic ¥ 
with a carefully controlled group who were not and environmental. Some of these factors are. ie : 

highly associated with delinquency. Their pre 


REIss, R dictive efficiency was not compared with that of 
the MMPI. Consequently, the 1 yredictiv | the 1 m 


a delinquent offense for offenders who residence (pp. 50, 101-104), education 4 


_ a 
q era u 1 
of the te: 
— | These fine 
— 
— 


diagnostic the MMPI is not estab- 
lished by the consistent and sometimes statisti- 


cally significant association —— scale scores 
| and delinquent behavior. 
interesting of the studies reported i is the 
— Minneapolis survey (pp. 87-135), in which the 
n which | MMPI was administered to over 4000 ninth | 
Tnven. | grade pupils. Two years after the tests were 
nt girls | given, police files were checked to determine 
x from which students had ever been delinquent. About | 
rounds, : n per cen cent of the boys and 8 | per cent of the | 
been girls had some record of delinquency. Responses 
cae of the delinquents varied, to some extent, ac- 7 
00k a 


cording to the sev verity of their delinquent acts” 
articu- 
and the time when the delinquencies occurred. 
of the test responded differently from those 
whose delinquencies occurred subsequently. 
, ) ‘These findings, although they cannot be re- 
| garded as empirical tests of a 2 priori hy potheses, 
| are of considerable. theoretical interest. 
Control groups of 200 nondelinquent girls 
|S 

200 nondelinquent boys obtained 
random selection of persons from the tota 


{MPI 
ost in- 


in eal : 
any evidence of delinquent behavior. Scores 


~oof the | controls and the delinquents were then 
compared. The findings generally substantiate 

those of previous studies. For example, delin- — 
quents had higher F Scores, perhaps indicating 

their carelessness or lack “of reliability in re- 
j sponding to the test items. Delinquents also had 
higher scores 

deviate test), 
little “concern with the consequences of asocial 


acts? 123). . These differences, | according to 


_ Personality profiles of delinquents were com- 


hors | the authors, are statistically significant. How- -_ 

more ever, differences between delinquents" and non- 
4 delinquents i in the total test population, at least 

oe on Scale : 4, are probably not so great (@p. 


has 
| 


Ped | test population. Several profiles were much more — 
common among delinquents than nondelinquents, _ 
while others were rarely observed in the delin- 

i quent group (pp. 126-129). In some profiles, a 


given scale was positively correlated with delin- 


Readers will, to further applica 
tions of the MMPI in delinquency research. 


a zB: whose offenses preceded administration 1 schools in or near London, England. = 


Bee that small group ) discussions could be 


techniques of observation of the small group, 


population tested, excluding cases in which there 


on. Scale 4 (the psychopathic 
‘suggesting that they may show | 


121- Adolescents. 


4 


University of | = 

Studies i in the Social Psychology of Adolescence. 


Edited M. Fieminc. New York: Grove 


X, 266 Pp. °°} 


a careful review i 


Press, 1953. 


serving small group behavior. ake 
‘evn two reports of empirical | research with 
groups in England and two studies of 
certain “attitudes” of youth in small British 
_J. E. Richardson endeavored to test the hy- 


used effectively as a teaching device i in English 
_ (N=33-37) was conducted according to modern 


——-. the use of sociometry, except that the 


S| interaction recorder and other precise devices _ 


‘not used. was found that the class 
which - studied English in several small inter- 


action groups learned more facts than a class : 


which retained the traditional organization. In 
addition the “small groups class” showed greater __ 


interest in subject matter even after the experi- 


ment was over. Richardson reported that “inter- 
| personal relations played an important part in 
that situation, and that the teaching and learn- 
‘ing processes were affected not only by the at- — 
 titudes of pupils and teachers to their work, — 


re but by the attitudes of the pupils to one another 


-. of the class and the teacher to one another.” 


‘Higginbotham reported a study of 


-seventeen-year old girls were set up “for free 
discussion. Social interaction in the groups was — 


pared with those of nondelinquents i in the total meticulously observed and recorded in ver- 


 batim “reports, analysis ‘charts, graphs, socio- 
grams, unique actiongrams. These records 

showed “a ‘person ’s relationships to the rest of 
group, her popularity, her ability to 


_ operate and get on well with others, her capac- a 


quency rates, whereas the correlation for the i : 


4 same scale was negative | in other profiles. This — 
— Suggests that combining and weighting the © 

scales in various ways may greatly increase | the — 

predictive and diagnostic efficiency of the 

MMPI. Unfortunately, the number of cases was 
frequently low for adequate estimates of 

profile reliability. Nevertheless, the profile data 


ete. Higginbotham that data of this. 
nature was valuable for guidance toward per-— 

Forrester explored the ‘ “attitudes” 

aspects of their own development.” To measure 
attitudes ingenious tests were devised to explore 
attitudes toward security, adventure, rights, re- 

sponsibilities and development in the 2 areas of: 
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the most "important, reported in the book. — 


Ne IOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“Physical or “general, Mental, (3) studies measure e opinions rather atti. 


Moral, (4) Social, (5) Spiritical and Religious, tudes. 
(6) Work and (7) “awareness of development.” Studies in’ the Social Psychology of Ado. 


Whether the tests used measured “lescence i is a valuable contribution to education 


to act or opinions was not answered. Forrester and to the growing body of research in Social : s 


“attitudes” toward ‘mental and work ad- D. 
ventures an ively weak posi ive a i- 


tudes” toward adventure in social relationships. 
Also, the adolescents were deeply interested in The American Family in the Twentieth Century, 
all forms of security, except physical, and in By Joun SIRJAMAKI. Cambridge: Harvard 


all phases of development, including human wel- University Press, 1953. 


and good social relationships; and they “The purpose of this book to interpre, 
i showed an aw arenes: of and a ire fo for to readers the findings of social scientists 


- a K. Shukla endeavored to estimate “to what _ For this reason the book cannot be. judged in 


cents in British culture evidenced strong posi- a weil — | 


= 8 extent intelligence, interest in games and sports, terms of providing new data, new scientific | 
hobbies, general reading and success in school interpretation of existing information, new s socio. | 


subjects played their part in . the formation of logical generalizations, or service as a text book. 
friendly pairs.” ‘Subjects hundred But since the reviewer has many books 
and fifty-two pupils in a Secondary Modern A ‘about the family, it is very hard to put himself 
_ School near London,” ages 11-14. An unortho- in the place of a “general reader. ” Moreover, 
dox sociometric questionnaire was used which he does not have time or resources to try it 
included choices of friends for ten different out on a sample of “general readers.” a Hence 
areas of life and a life-long friendship. Choices, , what follows is a series of guesses” about the 


obviously, could not be satisfied by the re- usefulness of book, 
a violation of sociometric “ “princi- 


ples”); however, the questions did not promise | ad 
the granting of a choice. Thus, one typical ‘supposed to inform of other lands about 


- question read, “Tf you were going to spend your us. This assumes, of course, that it be not er ex | 


day rambling or at the seaside, which friend cluded or burned as “subversive,” since it pd , rhich 


i would | you like to go with you?” Students were not claim perfection for the American Family. 


about their choices for life- long friends. 1 The studies of various family systems. This depends 
data in this study were pencil and ‘paper in on how precise are the data needed for a cross- 


q umerou ms Perhaps this book can be used in comparative | 


- nature. Refined statistical interpretations of the 7 cultural study. To college undergraduates the | 
book may suffice to make for comparisons al 


questionnaries were calculated. Shukla reported, 
that: “the selection of friends was related to i available accounts of family life in ancient 


— the satisfaction of psychological needs among Rome, modern Japan, Russia, or New Guinea, 
children” considered,” groupings "tended 


be on a unisexual basis and to follow the usual smoothly they are pretty 


ws Moreno patterns, and common interests were well supported by references to sound research. 

more important than intelligence in the selec- ‘Moreover, Mr. Sirjamaki makes a rather suc- 

tion of friends by boys only. ‘eT - cessful effort. to display the family as part of a 

_ This book should be of considerable interest whole culture, with fairly well-defined relations| 

to small group researchers and teachers. ~The az to certain other social institutions. All of this is 

‘presented in simple terms which can be under- 

stood by relatively unsophisticated readers. _ 

Maybe The American Family in the Twentieth 


“practice, especially for development “social studies.” Without a trial it would be 
and the development of interest and Sort | in impossible to predict how it might be received. 


This reviewer's: guess is that it would “go” 
The “attitudinal” study of Forrester a rather well. 
unique combination of methods for measuring — But if it is intended to appeal to the “average 
4 “attitudes ,” and the study of Shukla is an in- American,” ” our ur guess i is that it will have a v very 


teresting but of _ the sale. In the eg written 
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_ to fulfill a major function in the literature of © our economy and that it is he alone who attempts _ 
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It - does not ‘ “view with alarm” > nor preach a a production of goods. and services in and for the 
= budgeting the family | income, and pur- 


return to ) ancient virtues. The price and the cost — 
is not offset by a Kinsey appeal. 8 et te lag chasing consumer durable and nondurable goods 7 
is assumed that the Library 0 of Congress are considered by the author as important prob-— 
Series in American Civilization, of which this is lems. Dr. Kyrk deals with these problems only 
‘a part, is not intended to serve as college text- in general terms, however, and advises her 
books. Hence we offer no reasons why we = would readers to go to more specialized treatises for 
not adopt it for that purpose. = bite ete price techniques in these and related activities. 
_ What has been said may perhaps be boiled a The result of this general approach is a thought- 
contribution to the “study of ‘the family, 
It is a well written summary, based on review rather than another book in home economics. — 
“of the literature, intended for an audience which © The book begins with a brief survey of the 
we fear it will not reach, It is not problem- nature of the family, both in our own and in 
oriented, it is not ‘ ‘sexy,” ’ it points out no glaring other cultures, 7 which is follow by 
"i evils, it proclaims 1 no gospel of salvation. = coo of the factual data on the Ameri- 


itis unlikely to be a best seller. Perhaps the 
overseas libraries will provide the channel of its 


Wa 


shington tie St. Louis tS ment of the family income are then examined: 
7 regard to _savings, 


The ‘the By efforts; 


Kyrx. Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1953. xvii, 407 pp. $6. 00. children, “the “old survivors’ 


program, federal old age insurance, and employ- 


book is a sequel to the Economic Prob- ment compensation. The legal roles of husband 


lems of the Family, written by the same author, and wife are then discussed, such as the rights . 


published in 1933, and now out of print. The ‘of the spouses under common law, the com- 
word | “sequel” is used advisedly, for the present _ munity-property system, and the rights and 
work is more than a revision of the former, __ responsibilities of divorcing. persons. The book 


Which was for many standard in the concludes with a detailed discussion: of the cost 


field. This is, in effect, a new book, with the > 
om pedagogical purpose as the old one, but and standard of living, again viewed in broad 


terms rather than the immediate amelioration of | 


with a major « change in treatment and emphasis. 7 — 
Only one chapter (“The Standard of Living”) the economic status of the individual family. — 


remains: substantially unchanged from the first This i is a sociological study in the best sense 


volume, and several others have been incorpo- of the word. author has avoided 
_ rated with minor modifications into the present _ atomistic conception of many practicing econo- 
work. The rest of the book i is new . Two ‘decades — mists w who still assume that the individual as as —_ 
after the first edition, this book should continue is the unit of self- -support and expenditure in 


This tion is to present the small kinship expenditure of his income. The author 
of the contemporary family as a unit stresses the crucial sociological fact that the 


in the institutional structure of American — ‘family i is the central consumption unit, and that 
society. Pursuant to . this central end, the book 


has two related ends: (1) To inform the student dividual. 
_ of the major factual sources of information od _ primarily a group, rather t ~ an individual, 


- the economic aspects ‘of the family; (2) To | activity. Most consumer goods, both durable and — 

analyze in general terms the economic role of nondurable, are thus purchased as a direct out-— 

4 the family, so that the student may understand growth of interaction within the family gr group, 
he socio-economic processes whereby the indi- - rather th than through the choices of isolated indi- 


vidual family unit interacts with the larger viduals. _ Many of these se purchases, it is true, are 


society, made by the wife and mother. But she is acting» 


It is not a treatise in home economics, as that group 


the allocation of funds for alternative uses _. 


| 


4 _ The book is clear as to what it does not do. asa result of previous interaction in the p primary 


ip is ; commonly defined, nor does it attempt — 
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The German. Sturm und By Roy PASCAL. attitude of the Stiirmer Driinger to the 
53. xvi, _— petite bourgeoisie is . . . a mixture of sympathy 


“ scie 
criticism, and the criticism of the coarg ube h by 


Sturm Drang was a ‘German literary the all thinkil 


‘some of its peter are also characteristic - _That the social and philosophical o orientation 


of the contemporary English and | French litera- their 
ture, and of a later period of Russian literature a ; gh, but it is 


—notably its subjective emotionalism, the re- , * to overdraw the difference between them, 


q 
tion of simple folk—the movement as a whole & P ae 


both withdrew from the ‘felt _issues of their 
is peculiarly German. I It mobilized turbulent time to, things remote—to the: distant past, or 


sentime nts against a regiment J n 
iments agains a regi ed, provi cial strange” lands or into a semi- -articulate sub. 


a society, without accepting or rejectin ‘its bureau- © 
is fom, jectivity; and both movements were spearheaded 


practical realism and the rejection of the rigid P by unstable, marginal persons, notably by sons 


of clergymen and house tutors whose horizon 
class sructure of comtemporary Germany, with-— broadened while their : social sensitivities suff red 
out faith in the initiative of either the middle 


nt in the homes of their aristo mpl 
- classes or the aristocracy. In short, the a " ir aristocratic employers, — 


existenc 
meaning 
therefor 


und Drang was an impulsive. protest without ts be followed bya 
the forward looking optimism of its English con- 
temporaries or the political utopia of the French. 
Pascal’s book, the only major study in English, 
works of such as_ “Herder, ‘the The New Science of Politics: An 
Eric VOEGELIN. . Chicago: The University 
and Merck. The: easy flowing style and the of Chicago Press, 1952. xiii, 193 pp. $3.00. _ 
use of translated excerpts should make this 


This” book has grown six lectures on 
book enjoyable to English readers. Biographical “Truth: ond Repeccentatl on” given in 1951 under 


_ the auspices | of the Charles. E. Walgreen Foun- 


Poon ‘their dation. It is too bad that the author has not 


retained the original title of his subject which 
publications the author abstracts certain —— indicated, to the reviewer at least, that he dealt 


with philosophical and metaphysical semantics. 
The present title more than ambitious; it 


_ physics, creativity, poetic form, the state, not cover ‘ ‘A Politics” 
cr 

the social classes. Good cross referen ces to t “The New Science of Politics.” The aim 


“pursue a theoretical problem to the peat 
wt the principles of politics meet with the fas 
principles of a philosophy of history” (p. last chap 
_ and “a return to the consciousness of principles, that soc 

perhaps a return to the specific content of 
literature, the close attention to the political an earlier (p. 2). ‘The author then 


‘al Vj ews which are implicit in this current proceeds to discourse on Representation and that s 506 
ici in Existence, Representation and Truth, the Strug- for ratic 


makes sociologists. for Representation in the Roman Empire, 
‘The author’s summary evaluation of the Strum -Gnosticism—the Nature of Modernity, Gnostic 
und Drang does justice to his subject. Re and The ‘End 


rmer und Di 


second planned as an analy tical study of so 


i 


eae 


4 


is J used to provide: good pro- 
and 


Shaftesbury, Hume, "Klopfstock, 

‘the French Encyclopedists) sharpen the ~— 

ian of this movement and place it in per- 


| While this is not a sociological study 2 


“The Stiirmer und Drdanger contribute nothing 
Positive: to social and theory and spite of the impressive Voegeln 
shows and the brilliance of his handling of the 


of s a “middle class which is ; pow verless in the hands “meaning of meaning” of the philosophers of all 


of an om prince and a privileged no- ages with Max Weber given special treatment — 
bility. 


along philosophical lines, at no point does “the 
The attitud of these writers to the nobility — a 
new science of politics” emerge from the deep 


“reflects indeed a social situation in which the q 
social function of the aristocracy was declining, _ and involved verbal gymnastic. A simple sum 


3 but in which the middle class had not yet any _mary would help this ignoramus- -sociologist to 
confidence in its own ‘power to it. ” “The appreciate at least what it all about. If 


4 
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thing, it appears that Voegelin has tried to return nition | and ample since they 
sympathy | “the science of politics” to the fold of the Bey n the moral and political issues in and 


he coarse church by granting the primacy of theology ov f the social sciences today, this book is a 


all thinking. What else is one to conclude major work, 
reading such passages aS: Working with a similar ‘range of problems 
of their | gone considerably beyond his Freedom, 
te opher finds himself in a new relation with God; _ ib 4 
but it js , Power and Democratic Planning and his Man — 


nl discovers his own psyche as the villas 
en them, » experiencing but and Society to produce a solid book on ‘ “plan- 
Jo. Both at the same time discovers the divinity in its ning” which confronts squarely and grapples 
Nature: ‘radically nonhuman transcendence. Hence, the well with all the issues of power - and politics — 
of their differentiation of the psyche is inseparable from involv ge 


past, to et new truth about God. The true order of the ‘The. scheme of their book is quite simple: 7 


ate sub. | soul can become the standard for measuring here are some values which most people claim 
utheadeq | both types and to prefer, such values as freedom and rationality, 
democracy and progress. For once, let us take 


by sons 

: istence on the border of transcendence. The 

horizon — of the anthropological principle -_— them seriously, that is, let us really ask: ~ 
a J 


suffered therefore, be qualified by the understanding that C4 we set about making these values widely | and 

yers, “not an arbitrary idea of man as a world-imma- — securely available? The answer is given in terms : 

ed bya | ‘nent being becomes the instrument of social of various combinations of four major ways of 


f Sturm critique but the idea of a man who has found his organizing social effort. These are: the price 4 
true nature through finding his true relation system, here neatly encompassed; hierarchies, in _ 

God. The new measure that is found for the which leaders control led; “polyarchy,” ‘by 

A _ critique of Society is, indeed, not man himself but © = which non-leaders control leaders; and bargain- 
man in so far as through the differentiation of ing, by which leaders control one another. ‘This 


his psyche he has become the representative of 
divine truth (pp. 67-68). is the formal scheme of the book which is 


— elaborated in neat and generous detail. 


Tf this reasoning is supposed to be a principle ¢ Within this simple. layout, Dahl and Lind- 

of “the new science of politics” then the proper _ blom find it possible to state and to discuss 

itle of the book should be something like: 
“The Grateful Return of Political Science 


Theology” 


available in modern sociey, and to do so with j a 
a sophisticated eye upon tl the alternatives elabo- 


_ JosepH S. in the range of “political theory. The 

of fi Bridgeport result is an analysis that is at once forceful and» 
1e dealt ‘yet opens up | the field for further thought. For 
nantics, Politics, Economics, and Welfare. By RoBERT since "they are fully aware that the simple 
ous; it | A. and New alternatives of the Grand Old Isms are now 
slitics, a York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. xxvi, 557 pp. pd neither simple nor grand, Dahl and Lindblom 
aim is t $5.00. eo set forth lines of thought that undercut these a 
point | isms and yet enable us to confront the genuine 


ith the | in the United States read in ‘the "problems that they do contain. 
(p. 1) _hst chapter of this book, “it appears superficially _ Since they are concerned with problems of | 


nciples, | that socialism is dead but liberalism survives, “social planning,” Dahl and Lindblom speak + 

tent of | the opposite appears to be the case in much of - easily of the political economy as a unit. As _ 

r then | Europe... In any case, it was only for a time political scientists, they are economically liter- 

mn and | that socialists became the new apostles of of hope ate; as economists, they are politically sophisti- _ 

Strug- for rational social action and control at a time + sane They are thinking about real problems 7 

‘mpire, | When the liberals had lost heart. Then socialism _ from all sides, and they have become ——— 

‘nostic too came toa dead- end. . classic liberalism and 

End 

| 
vegelin 


of the 

of all. 

tment | 

s “the | than they solve, which is why I reproduce them, 2 for it boldly a assumes . that, within quite pe 

deep for now I can say: such questions as these limits men “create their own, collective 
-sum- | quotations stimulate will not be solved to ev ery- destiny. ‘It is against the fashions of 


ist to | = one's satisfaction by Dahl and Lindblom, but in anxiety and passivity, for it boldly assumes that 
f any- | Bde book they ar are. taken up with fresh defi- ‘man’s efforts at rational social planning do not 
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“inevitably any y other year of of data i: is taken as an indication of the essen. 


Class, St 


‘horror. _ Although in ‘manner it is thoroughly tial flexibility of stereotypes and of the | Propo. | 
academic, it is, in fact, an insurgent’s book, a sition that stereotypes rationalize rather than | and SE 
technical handbook for latter- -day reformers. determine the existence or existence of | Free F P. 
For it inherits consciously and uses freshly those tensions among eo 

central values and techniques of socialism and Perhaps most ambitious attempt of the | 

"liberalism that derive from the humanist strain study | is the construction of national “Se have 
of the Western society. curity index” for each country based on series in: 
Wricut MILLs answers to four. questions pertaining to "post. 
Columbia University ote war expectations, job security, ability to plan | eed t 

‘How Notions ‘See Each Other. partially validated by relating it to certain the Sl 
BUCHANAN and external economic variables, there are no test “dscrimin 
University y of Illinois Press, 1953. ix, 220 pp. for internal consistency unidimensionalty 0 
$5.00. possibly because the punch cards were not avail vill he 


me able to the analyst. There i is room for some 
_ ‘This is a report of one of the studies oe | doubt, therefore, as to what the index measures, 


‘sored by the United Nations _ Educational As the report puts it, the index is a “s ‘shot-gm | t 
Scientific and Cultural Organization under its approach: if one question does not hit, another ec 
1947 resolution to investigate “’ ‘Tensions Affect- may » OF “This index, being based on several a 
ing International Understanding. Conducted questions, smooths out some of the variations 
during June-July 1948, this study is based on that “might be caused by translations. . , ” 4 Behavior 
“opinion surveys (using a common questionnaire) — Clearly we need something more than methodo- omg 
in nine countries: Australia, France, Great logical optimism in attacking such important 
way, United States, and West Germany. The The Appendices, which comprise over half 
study was planned in Paris under the direction of the pages in the book, are largely devoted to oe 


Hadley Cantril, the first director of the excerpts from the instructions to the survey the 


“Tensions Project,” and the “report written agencies, field notes, copies of the question Rosner | 
Princeton by William Buchanan now of the -Naires in the various languages, some sixty- 
Social Science Research Center of Mississippi five full pages of basic tabulations. While it is | collectio 


State College. The questions included estimates certainly likely that “students of specific prob | recon 


tati 

. of personal security, the future of world gov. lems” will want to refer to the original data, i 

ernment, stereotypes of and attitudes toward the wisdom of devoting nearly one-third of the least. al 
various nationalities, etc. _ The problem of trans- total pages to such materials (which, inciden- q 

tion oF 

lation was left largely to the local polling agen- tally, are very expensive to reproduce) is ques. “classi cs 

cies in the different countries although the tioned by this reviewer. The standard break Other s s 

major specifications were laid down by the downs which are presented are not likely to ments 2 


controlled sample of 1000, instructions for col- reader. For example, while the present reviewer quantita 


headquarters. These included of the “questions of “the close generali: 
; —— decting background data, and tabulation plans. ? was interested in the finding (for each country) the edit 


Ti 
The business-like manner with which these spe- that respondents who believe that human nature transitic 
- cifications were met by the | various agencies, can be changed also tend to attribute national vol 
most of whom were Gallup affiliates, and the characteristics to influences other than heredity, S No b 


meticulous care with which the results are he was much more interested in those who did 
reported by Mr. Buchanan combine to produce not respond | SO consistently. Further study of 
an excellent example of the feasibility of 'sys- the anomalous cases might well produce hy- 


‘tematic cross-cultural surveys although few of -potheses which would bear upon the puzzlement 


form ex 
ject or 
what th 
down sc 


the basic methodological problems involved in of the report when it notes that the “optimis | haps pe 
‘such reseach are seriously attacked. tie” view: of the world cannot | be consistently sec 

In terms of substantive interest, however, related to the age, sex, or socio-economic status univers: 


_ this study warrants the attention of students of = sl 


international relations. Generalized attitudes The University of Illinois has con- 
toward other people are shown to be consistent tinued, in this volume, to live up to. its tra 
with the actual state of political relations be- ‘dition ‘of ‘excellent design creative typog- 


Parsons 
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that de 
System: 


_ the countries and these, in turn, are : 
related to systematic material on Jouy W. Riey, Jr. ~The 
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REVIEWS 


: Class, Status and Siaiiaaa: A Reader in Social 4 view of the lack of agreed system in general © 
Stratification. Edited by REINHARD BEeNDIx sociological theory, gives rise to the lack of 


and Seymour MartTIN Lipset. Glencoe: The uniformity in phenomena attended to in the 


tence Free Press, 1953. 725 00. essays on stratification in other societies, and 
th lo de hat inclusion in the same final section of | ‘left. 
ot of the Of the ll ers’ over” topics that did not appear to fit else- 
al appeared recently, including those im the where 
don the series inaugurated by the publisher of the = 4 problem that characterizes most ‘of the 
to post. present volume, this perhaps fills the greatest literature in social stratification is given scant 


‘toa need. The literature on social stratification is — critical attention here. That is the extent to 
nis indey both extensive and scattered, and no standard which “classes” are “real” phenomena. and the 
7 work begins to represent the many ramifications ~ extent to which they are the analytic products” 


certai 
m of the subject. With care and a fine sense of of operational definitions. The critical paper by 

no testy the editors h: lected, so- 
1sionalit discrimination e ca ors have selected, so _ Kornhauser on Warner’s approach touches on 
not aval. - iicited, or written the kinds of materials that this question, but otherwise most of the papers 
for some will be capiaihalemipaiaas and and selections deal with classes as though they _ 
neasures, | sholars. were as concrete and definite in their identifica 
shot-gu The book’s major divisions must suffice to” - tion as a family or business corporation. ‘The 4 
"another represent the organization of selections: : Theo- definitions used or implied differ, as do conse- 
‘ sever ties of Class Struc ture; - Status and Power Re- quently | the answer to the question, | “How / 
Z lations in American Society; Differential Class many classes?” ‘This diversity alone suggests, 
Behavior; Social Mobility in the United States; as more systematic and comprehensive theory 
nethody | Comparative social Structures. - Some divisions would indicate, that there is no single correct 

ee have subtopics, and some of these, in turn, answer to this question, and that reification is 


numerous distinct “essays selections from ‘rampant in the literature. 
longer works, for a total of some sixty pieces. “Because of | its theoretical: i" ‘interest, some 
About ten of these are here published for the special comments on Parsons’ essay may be in 


gm | - first time, including a summary paper on Marx order. . This essay is an expanded revision of 
yuestion- | by the editors, and one me on Warner by R Ruth a paper published a number of years ago. The 
ne sixty. Rosner Kornhauser. revision is an unquestionable improvement on 
ile itis The user’s central concerns about any such the original, but chiefly in unadvertised ways. 
cdllection are of course the adequacy and ‘rep- present version uses a fairly elaborate 

| tesentativeness of the materials and their co- conceptual apparatus, transported from: the 
herence. On all these counts the book gets other current theoretical papers. ‘The 
toch “at a better- than- -~ mark. The first sec- bulk of the long essay is then devoted to an a 
is ques- tion on theories” includes the standard analysis of American stratification phenomena, 
break. | “classics” as well as contemporary statements. and is especially cogent on the sources of | 

Other sections include both theoretical state- “openness” and indeterminacy in the system. 4 
ments and research reports, the latter partly Although do not want to appear anti- theo- 
generalized description partly results retical, and certainly not to condemn explicit 

quantitative studies. In view of the fact that ann 


_ conceptualization, I find most of the apparatus — 


~~ the editors have not written introductory and ‘not used and not necessary. The author ex- 
setiail . transitional paragraphs, the degree to which the _plicitly regards his exposition as only illustrative _ 
eredity, hangs together is 1 remarkable. of the conceptual scheme, and this I dispute. 
who did | No book such as this can be expected to con- Jt remains true that stratification theory “is 
tudy of | orm exactly with any reader’s view of the ‘sub- - general sociological theory pulled together cot 
an fe ject or his preferences in the literature. For reference to a certain fundamental aspect of 
uce | what they may be worth, I should like to social systems” (p. 128). It does not follow 
zlemeat down some comments and criticisms. , With per- that one should use those parts of theory or 
»P oar _ haps personal prejudice, I miss in the theoret- _ conceptual schemes not needed for the problem 
‘istently | d 


c status 


ical section a view of social stratification as a at hand. 

universal aspect of human societies, except as — Since this book is a ‘reader without consis- 

Parsons deals with the subject—of which more tency in conceptualization, theoretical preoccu- 


; presently. And, despite the editors’ published i pation, or sense of research strategy and design, z 
_ Views on the subject, there are few selections — 


it clearly does not answer the need for a co- 7 
that deal with with the dynamics of of stratification ‘aa treatment of social stratification. It 


ue not be expected to. If this book is used 
_ The absence 0 of a commonly accepted theory in courses on the subject, it will require teach- 
of ication, which ‘is not surp g in ing. It is not for the lazy, overworked, or badly” 
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trained” teacher, unless his "students ‘little rationalized their behavior the general 
semble the standard variety | he little cares’ prevailing ideology o economics ang 


about the results. ‘Social Darwinism. ways 10 
Moore Because the railroads were so dependent one’s com 
University upon borrowed capital to finance their growth, 

the president selected was one likely to win the | well to 

Railroad Leaders, 1845-1890. By Tuomas C. “acceptance of bankers. But the great ge.) gence c 

‘Cocuran. Cambridge: Harvard University graphical extent of the railroads made it im. | tion, 

Press, 1953. ix, 564 pp. . $7. es eaeees possible for the investors to supervise Closely appen ~ 

what was going on. Asa consequence managers erpts 

Cochran here attempts a “systematic pres- who were interested in feathering their om | mary sou! 

entation of the ideas and attitudes of 4 nests, promoting | the welfare of some minority student W 

 Jeaders in the formative years of American interest, or were simply incompetent were fre. | than tho: 
_ railroads.” He has scrutinized the correspond- emily able to carry on for some time without | careful ai 
ence 0 of a sizeable group of railroad presidents effective complaint by the investor. The rea. ologists a 


to test a 


and on the basis of this - correspondence at- tion to such abuses. took the form of outraged 
tempts to show the changing nature of the ~ public opinion which frequently Tesulted in 
social role played by the railroad executive. legislation. In turn this reaction forced the 
Two early chapters are given over to a very y executive to recognize his obligation not only 


limited history of tl the railroads ads which the capitalist but also to the shipping public, 
headed by those whose letters were studied. rapid expansion of the rail network per- 
Maps" show the location and extent of these _ mitted innovation without meeting the costs ie a 
roads. Those familiar with the history of the abandoning fixed assets ‘encountering the | Satisfacti 
areas concerned will find the connections be- inertia of established social structure. Mc 
tween persons and the railroads they directed great gains 1 made “possible through technical | Michig 
“ke adequate, but it is probable that many who innovation gave the innovator great advantage dicatec 
might make use of the book will find it neces- the conservative. Most of the executives | 
y | This v 
sary to discov er elsewhere the background of here cited were progressiv e in outlook in s | fection 
the railroads being discussed. as innovation was concerns and 
Cochran makes explicit the assumptions on 
which’ he bases his work and the methods he 
used. He holds that, in the absence of such — Zz d 
communication as the telephone, “economist. However such competition 
teletype, and telegraph, letters formed a means could and did destroy many of the ob to =| oe 
revealing attitudes which they might not do | 
today. All of his conclusions w hig 
role of is = by ‘managers in 1 immediate = 
lated to the changing nature of property. Fol- speculative gains. Similarly the necessary in- 
lowing the concepts established by Berle and terdependence of even ‘competing roads forced | gl 
Means he demonstrates that modern technology — the adoption pr a modus vivendi which yr not il 
_ has been accompanied by a widespread separa- correspond with any classical resp 
tion of ownership from control, and that wide- legitimate. of ‘competitors. one ‘to or 
spread adoption of bureaucratic structure another. 
served to take the place of on-the n-the- “spot Such deviations from” accepted theory di 
‘ment by responsible owners. not, however, extend to the conception of the | 
_ Early in their history railroad executives executive role as it related to labor. Here the d the 
= themselves owners of large amounts of — 


“law of supply and demand” or the dictate of , 
Social Darwinism was invoked with almost re 
ligious fervor. It was only later as ‘the power 


Troupe 
of item: 
The a\ 


stock or felt themselves to be almost 
pletely identified with owners. . While in fact 
; they were frequently forced to recognize the of labor unions required it that concessiom 
necessity of compromising with other groups in were made to the employees. ue aif 
order secure their cooperation, n, and might Cochran recognizes that “from 
- Personally i in another role see the justice of the which he drew | his | conclusions was inadequate 
claims of these groups, ‘it was expected that to reveal other than the business attitudes of | 
they would most vigorously defend the claims executives. The letters studied reveal | 
of ownership. half of them were almost nothing beside few platitudes about 
_ college trained men and there was no general the personal philosophies of ‘the men studied. 
F feeling that formal education had mi much to But in their public conduct the “railroad leader 


offer: the practical 1 railroad executive, , yet they “dev eloped a business personality that responded = 
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sae and atti 


pp Briefly stated, the author’ s conclusions are as 

ways in to success follows: 1 
Cochran as used the availa e evidence the three areas, then employees are more fav- 


sell to show the interplay between the emer- orable toward supervisors, toward company pol- — 
gence of new technology, new social organiza- oo and express a wish to stay with the | 
tion, and social roles. The book includes an company. 
appendix, larger than the text, containing a — (2) Degree of satisfaction derived from the 
cerpts from the letters used. body of pri- ‘content of the job appears to be primarily, — 
‘mary though not completely, a function of skill level 

than those po: ded ind Satisfaction from: pay and job status 
scouts ses, ovary wih the stages In the "fe 

ag career” of the individual. 

to test a large number of Propositions about (4) Satisfaction in the area of company in- 
‘management which until now have been based hoe appears in part to be a function = 
‘upon impressionistic essays and more limited <a with job content and financial 

Miami Oxford, higher level of satisfaction than workers. 

the second section of this report, 
Satisfactions in the White- Collar Job. By] leone a_i ‘attempts to deal with the relationship 
Morse. Ann Arbor: The University of between productivity, satisfaction, the “pride in 
Michigan, 1953. viii, 235 pp. No price performance” index, and certain super- 
involved argument the author offers, among 
others, the following conclusions. Satisfaction 
and and productivity are not associated. Pride = 
work group performance ‘productivity are 
ted. Certain aspects of supervision ap- 


large corporation. . The sample of workers was 
designed to cover the range of job skills in” _ pear associated with productivity. Pride in work 


particular office. Job skills were classified group performance is also associated with cer- 
by the researchers as: routine clerical, aspects of 
varied clerical, (3) semi- “supervisory. and, In interpreting these results, the author asserts 
~ (4) high level technical work. st: ‘that productivity is, in part, a function of 
author defines satisfaction ‘as the rela- “motivation for. ‘production.’ ’ The relationship 
_ tionship between aspiration and “environmental - of this concept to the various empirical indices 
‘eturn.” E However, no independent indices of — presented in the book remains unclear to this 
these variables were developed. The satis- — reviewer. In essence, the - design of the study 
faction of each worker was measured by ranking involves comparison of indices of satisfaction 
his ey to each question on a three or five various ; attitudes and to variables such as age, 
Babel. me various questions were designed _ sex, type of work, and education. The theoretical | 


to measure satisfaction arising from the ma = involving ‘explanations ‘a Prodeetivity 4 


tent of th itself, f - 
job or task rom company to have little relationship to tl the basic 


involvement, from financial and status aspects 


of the job, and from pride in the work group. Id ha 
Answers to the various questions were _ This second section of the study would have ' 


grouped into these four areas by correlation | Ps been n much easier to understand if the author - 
of items, resulting in four indices of satisfaction. — had presented tables showing the relationship 


The a average correlation for items within an Of various variables to productivity. ele. © 


index was greater than the correlation of that » Leaving aside the theoretical scheme presented - 


index with the other indices. However, the one chapter, the author shows n nicely that 
Pride in group performance it index appeared to "satisfaction deriv es from various aspects of the 
be unrelated to the other three indices and thus job, and not from one simple factor such as 


not considered an index of satisfaction. strength of te The im- 
portant conc usion in the vo ume, and an in- if: 
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{ productivity of between (3) integration on of and 
not associated i in plant. formal procedures, (4) close relation between ‘of compa 
ROBERT C. STONE the industry and its environment. ” special provide 
Tulane University if aa is then devoted to examining the process Resu ults 0 

by which such results are achieved. of high P 
7 = - To have done all this in the short space of weeks, | 
| The Community Factor In Modern ne 172 pages is in itself an accomplishment, Up. notices, 
_ By Jerome F. Scort ¢ and R. P. Lynton. New + fortunately, the apparent desire for brevity searcher, 
_ York: Columbia University Press (Published (growing, no doubt, out of a wish to provide g encounter 


00. handbook) forces the authors to move rather | jungle of 


‘This volume presents the results of ‘a series” cursorily over important ma. 
¥ _ of studies made for UNESCO in response to a = e European data are presented in the kt 
decision to give attention to ‘ ‘possible methods of brief glimpses, and _without reference 

i 


f relieving tensions caused by the introduction es mi | 
of modern techniques in non-industrialized coun further examined. Perhaps they have not yet . quality 


evertheless, their four major conclus oe 

foster | the growth of community life. munity relations are important, and, though yo! 

vaguely stated, provide significant departures “What 


The book makes two important 

" 4 to the literature on the sociology of work. First, 
all of its data are presented in a comparative 7 

framework, a welcome departure from the usual 
tendency to give exclusive attention to a single — 
4 

shop or factory. ‘Data are presented from 


for further research. One does wonder a little work?” ae 
how they came to select these “successful” in. 
_dustries and how they were found. The criteria a ‘other qu 
for ‘ “success” are not discussed except to declare tunity fe 
simply that the industries succeeded in “main. 
find 

pre, each in Belgium, France, Italy, or fostering communities.’ is, however, to 
noteworthy that the comm ‘operation 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. © “find inte 
part, "small, wherein a single premade could | nd inte 


These are discussed within a consistent scheme 
have an appreciable € effect on the community an and his daily 


so that com arison is facilitated. While one is ’ 
where this effect was obvious. This in turn forces time” on 


highl fi si 
ighly gratified at this approach, it is some -us to conclude that the generalizations should = 7 need for 


ye 7 times difficult to see how the European studies be limited to small commumities. That wi pain of | 


may be utilized to o solve the general | ape noel limitation, however, broadens the usefulness of Work.” 1 


the book to include city planners, particularly | =e expe 
those concerned with the effects of industry on hands of 
or even in process of becoming so. The authors suburban developments. whistle 

Epwarp Gross! 

rates We 
worker’s 


; _ problem quoted above. The countries selected 
* hardly all be considered “non-industrialized” 


might well have considered anthropological re- 


search on the effects of the” introduction of ‘ 


But the further than mere com- ‘Toward A Democratic WwW ork Process: ‘The 


sonal ter 
parison. . Their second contribution lies in their 


“game o 

attempt to present their material in the manner FRED Bru New York: Harper and the “ 

an experimental model. They are interested Brothers, 1983. x, 229 pp. $3.50. | 

in discovering the characteristics of industries this challenging little volume Blum cor- | 

_ which have either maintained existing communi- oa self-expr 


_ ties or have fostered the growth of new ones. = bration to appraise industrial relations at the 


bines open-end interviewing and intensive cere- 
] hey begin by discussing industries which have : 


Hormel _packinghouse | of Austin, Minnesota. 


failed in these respects, using for illustration the “Commencing his three-year study in 1948 a) diately . 

_ Yankee City study of the strike, and the Mayo- the aim of assessing the impact of guaranteed | tion in| 

4 _ Lombard _ study of the aircraft industry of “wages on worker attitudes, the author cm | in the ¢ 

- southern California. Attention cen shifts to the to shift his inquiry to the theme of praiis on the 

: European studies which report the experi- industry. . His probe goes deep, Meaning 

: ~ ence of industries that are felt to have succeeded thrust ‘straight to the heart of the problem ag work sit 

in reaching» the above goals. The two sets of organizing our industrial life meet the Wider 

experiences are compared and the conclusion need for creative self- expression. the 

: _ drawn that the “successful” industries had the The author’s description of Hormel’s unique | “ment 

following distinguishing characteristics: “(1) and comprehensive system of economic se for 

autonomous and responsible groups throughout curity and economic incentive, in part worked ate si 

: the spontaneous collaboration out a as a joint undertaking of union 


= 
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rmal ang agement and in part the paternalistic largess mar eting and 
betwee, of company President J. Hormel, would finance, 
specia) provide an _ interesting document _ Crucial in Blum’s analysis is his inferred * 
2 proces, Results of the Hormel “experiment,” in terms — inadequacy of acquisitive values as a matrix: #4 
of high production, fat pay checks, short work for _ self-realization. Such values, emphasized 
weeks, pensions, and 365-day by both company and union in the g 
ent. Un. notices, are impressive. Where another incentive provisions of the Hormel 
searcher, upon recovery from the shock of served to stimulate only superficial feelings of 
encountering civilized management in participation in the workers. Identifications | 
tale; jingle of American industry, would have hur- were found to be shallowly rooted in de- 
ant | ried home to write a book on constructive pendency on company prosperity and apprecia- 
d in the labor-management relations, Blum lingered on tion for economic security. Identification with — tm 
eference | to ask the packinghouse workers some ques- a labor eschatology, which might serve to inte- 7 - 
may be tions the answers to which would reveal the grate work and life, giving work meaning in 
not yer qulity of their relationship to the company, its relation to a community of people and = 
3 ‘ti union, and their work. “What comes to ideas, seems to have declined with ata Ml a 
sions on | your mind when you use the words, “Hormel — success in implementing the ee in _ 
though When you say, ‘I m a member of UPWA’?”” Blum’s interviewing was not conducted ae 
“What do you think of when you think of according to the canons of systematic sampling, 
ful” ip. Blum inferred, from answers to these and an it be said neve major ideas, taken indi- & — | 
criteria other questions, that there was little oppor- vidually, are new. It is in the plexus of his 
tunity for the man in the grey frock to insights that he makes his main contribution 
“main. perience “joy in work,” little chance for him — to industrial research, and here the impact 
omer, to find self-realization in the repetitive for some time tocome. 
for | operation of cutting off pigs’ ears. Unable to” F. Roy 
y could 4% find intellectual and emotional involvement —— 
ity and his daily task, and faced with an “eternity of 
forces “ine on is hands, the worker sublimates his Motivation and Morale in Industry. By Morrsts 
‘should "eed for creative self-expression and allays the VireLes. New York: W. W. Norton and 
very pain of boredom by engaging the “pune of _ Company, 1953. xvi, 510 pp. $9.50. 
This “fume,” familar to anyone scence of «book tke this ect 
my the clock until serve well as any recent ublication to 
er ang | “fame of work” cannot always be left behind ads 
in the “flight from work”; they go home with Psy 
the worker as “compulsions to busyness” to trial executive. Moreover, he states his value 
cor- poison his leisure time activities. Creative 
ecert- self-expression is thus submerged in the “com-— management has a fundamental 
at the  pulsive emptiness” of industrial society. ae bility as a “coordinator of human efforts” in — &§ 
_ The cure, Blum indicates, lies most dustry. Management must meet this responsi- — 
8 with diately in the extension of worker participa- bility, not alone in the interest of the wavtiar well > 
anteed tion in the “organized work process,” that is, enterprise, but as a necessary step in preserving ‘ 
ocracy the production line. Further infusion of  Gemocratic society (p14), 
sharp meaning into work would involve relating the 
lem of | Work situation to exchange-or use-values of a Elsewhere it is explicitly suggested that social 4g 
st the | Wider community context. Blum offers a plan science can and should be utilized by manage- ; . 
for the reorganization of Hormel Jabor-man- ment in competing with the unions for worker 
unique | *ement relations that, charted with a realistic loyalty 
ic se eye for the trends and obstacles in the imme- It is never fair to criticize a book for not 
vorked | diate situation, stops short of expanding the being something else than the author intended. ff 
/man- | content of participation to an infiltration of In this case, the author has prepared a kind of © 7 
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"handbook for the sophisticated ¢ executive complicate the apr application of 
is interested in in raising employe ee morale in order search findings in live situations. 
facilitate supervision n and raise se output. ‘It is The principal deficiency cy of V 

startling to realize how much applicable tech- ment is the failure to locate role formation and 

; nology is already available for this purpose. a processes against a background of 

dei iam There are five sections. The section on organization structure. Even from the ‘Strictly 


a Mobilizing. the Will to Work” poses the gen- instrumental point | of view, this is -@ Serious 
4 

a eral problem of ‘motivation, and then proceeds omission. For example, the discussion of em- 
to explore wage-incentive sy stems as motiva- — ployee | reactions to various types of supervision 
tional devices. Information on worker attitudes would have been much more meaningful if 
toward incentive devices is also examined in presented in relation to supervisory motives 
some detail. ‘Much of | the material is drawn and dilemmas. There is scarcely any hint in 

business quasi- thick volume that bureaucratic hierarchies 


second section, on the ‘ “Background 
‘Motivational Theory,” sounds a curious note of "extreme denial o importance of ‘organiza. 
impersonality, which | is especially marked in tional factors, and their influence on the will 
the chapters on social psychology. A great deal to-work. First, there is the tendency to view 
theory has been surveyed ‘the work- group as self- structured, in 


q 


which may ‘ 
_ ment with a plant-objective; raise levels of vated) and members of ae (who do 


.° aspiration; induce role behavior which is de- the motivating). Finally, the rules of the game 


: sirable from the viewpoint of achieving the of applied social psychology have often (but 


_ objectives of industry” ” (p. 103) and so forth. happily not always) been thought to require a 


Social theory becomes a kind of grab-bag from decent reticence about role conflicts and morale 
_ which ‘ante or instructive devices may be _—— within management. 
Other sections deal very thoroughly and com- University of Minnesota 


Employee Attitude Surveys. ” The documenta-— Communication in Management: A Guide to 
dence is drawn from a 0 E. Reprretp. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1953. xvi, 290 pp. $3.7: 75. 


study ‘concerned with human relations in ‘The study of communication no 


industry which gives full weight to the studies “seems to be a fad, but a permanent interest 

done by commercial research ‘organizations, of managers as well as social scientists. Two 

and to those sponsored by corporations for dominant orientations to this field are emerging. 

their own purposes. . There is no neglect of The first of these concentrates on the commun- 

academic “sources, however. A number of ation process directly—its formal o organiza- 

foreign studies are treated at length and many 7 tion, flow, direction, clarity, accuracy, or other 


others are cited. "attributes. The second orientation focuses on 


final ‘section, titled “Guideposts for the he organizational ‘setting of the communication 


Management, ” summarizes the ‘concrete find- “process. attempts to __demonstrate > how 

ings attitude research in industry structured telationships, ideological commit. 
_ presents an admirably thorough appraisal of ments, multiple group allegiances, and informal 


a3 the results obtained by applying the new tech- ‘Structures affect — the transfer of meanings. | 


nology i in various industrial situations. The 0ciologists are seeking a definitive treat-— 
concluding participation and ment of communication in this framework wil 

primary audience for the book is the 

In sum, “this i is an excellent and it business “manager with a li limited social ‘science 
is certain to be widely used. Its very biases are background. Although the “monograph | is organ 


~ functional since they tend to direct the reader’s ized around administrative problems, sociolo-_ 
uncertainties which "gists who are unfamiliar with various formal 
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rome and ideas on how such channels should 
be structured to achieve an effective 3 


round of 
‘Strictly 
“serious 


book. Specifically, order giving, instructions, is an investigation of Sainte- Catherine 
~ messages, manuals, and handbooks are analyzed _ parish in Liége during the period 1650-1791. 


beh. for their function in “downward and outward” -. Methodologically the study is interesting for the 7 [ 
ingful if communication. Administrative reporting, sug- skillful use the author makes of archival 
“motives gestion systems, interviewing, and employee in- for reconstructing the ecological, 
“hint in | -terview Polls are described as past of com- demographic and occupational organization of a 
erarchies munication ‘upward and inward.” bygone community. -Substantively the paper is 
and review, as well as the process, significant as a contribution to comparative 


mana 
_s are presented in the section on horizontal com- urban research. Among its data are findings 


for this munication. concerning population | density in an upper in- | 
Aside from. its function asa sourcebook of come parish of entrepreneurs and 
the will. ‘management communication apparatus, occupational organization and class structure; i 
book adds nothing - of theoretical import to. the ~ secular trends» toward deconcentration- and 
ured, in sociology of communication. Although aware suburbanization | in an eighteenth century >. 
dies $ and of sociological contributions in this area, Red- | demographic structure, vital rates and migration 
iments, field is more inclined toward a psychological currents in Sainte-Catherine parish; and func- 
inagerial analysis of administrative behavior. Occasion- tional relations between these phenomena 
stinction ally, as in the analysis of how suggestion sys- socio-political conditions. ee 
ye moti. | tems actually operate in the section on second Paper, Pol Evrard, 

‘who do line- -staff relations, Redfield displays rich ‘journey to work’ study. Twenty- two villages 
he game — sociological insights. In the discussion of the surrounding the town of Waremme were studied _ 
en (but conference process, which should be based in terms of their occupational structure and 
sociological principles, a formal and some- ‘commuting patterns. Information concerning the 
what superficial description is found. By arbi- occupation, place of work and means of trans- — 
| trarily limiting his attention to formal channels : portation of every adult was procured from 


of communication, Redfield ignores many of an informant in each commune. The findings 
the latent communication functions of various were then grouped by villages, and these in turn 
_ sub-organizations found in industry. ~The ina-— by travel distances from the railroad. By means 
| bility of management to foresee the a 3 ‘of tables, maps, and graphs the author demon- 
quences of many communication decisions lies tonal a close relationship between the occupa- s 
practically in their failure to be aware of the tional structure of a village and proximity of the 
nature of social organization. village’ a railroad. Additional historical a 
WILLraM | H. Form analysis of one village shows a parallelism be- 
Mickigon State tween the improvement of railroad services and 


— 


changing occupational pattern of the village. 
“Travaux di du de sociologie de la Faculté in the volume is a study, reported by 
nerging. i de droit de - Liége. Edited, with preface, by André Schreurs, of some Flemish railroad em- 


ployees who work in a French speaking area of 


ymmun- 
3 Belgium. In the course of describing population 7 


f RENE CLEMENS. Liege: Séminaire de sociolo- 4 


ganiza- 1951. xii, 118 pp. No price indicated. 
; The sociology of post- war Europe has ac- at some interesting conclusions: Flemish workers _ 


ses on 
ication 


quired a new look. Within the past few years a whe take up residence in the French speaking | 
number of studies have been published in area have a lower fertility rate than those who - 


how 

ommit- | Germany, France, England and elsewhere which commute to the area from their Flanders homes; 
formal reveal a strong trend toward empirical research all of them, whatever their degree of assimila- 
anings, | of a quantitative Character. In these: studies tion to the Walloons, retain some sense of being 
treat. | there “is apparent ‘too the Flemish; assimilation the Walloons is a 

rk will generalization and theoretical inference which ‘function, not of length of residence, but rather — 
typified pre-war European sociology. ‘degree of i in the social life” of 
is the The present monograph, published in Belgium, the French speaking area. 
a notable example of this: new look to Euro- Concluding the volume is a paper by Joseph 
organ- B44 sociology. As the second in a a projected | Collard which analyzes the occupational orienta- 


Series of sociological works, the volume consists = of children at the: close of their ‘primary ; 


ociolo- 


sammunicati annels wi n students working under the direction 
TE lear and unbiased source of information. Ma- — of René Clémens. Three of the papers may be = ' 
lassified as ecological-demographic in character; 
tat he fourth belongs under the heading of educa- 4 
‘PLOW 
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he colonies. One is tempted to compare thee 

tween pupils? ‘occupational orientation yn and their —. s with the excellent introductory Te 
family circumstances and place of residence. marks which should every census and 
All of the papers show scrupulous concern vital statistics publication. 


procedures of sampling, measurement, a One can use these in the same 

_Verifiability and inductive "inference. Some manner as one might use a well’ written intro. 

_ naivete on these matters is occasionally evident, duction to a census. If the student only de. 

as in Evrard’ s arbitrary delineation of - sires a few summary demographic Statistics for 

: Waremme region, Schreur’s ad hoc index of any given place, be it Antigua or Grenada or 

cultural assimilation, and Collard’s test of repre- Bermuda, he can find them here. If his inten. 

__ sentativeness of his sample. But American socio- _ tentions~ are more serious and he desires to 

_logists will find in this monograph a great deal make a demographic analysis (for. whatever 

> is commendable and interesting, = purpose) of any of these colonies, he should 

WALTER Fine y  doso only after close study of Dr. Kuczynskis 

_ The author has attempted to to bring together 

of the ‘British Colonial the pertinent documents on the availability 

"Empire Volume Ill. The West Indian ond and adequacy of such population data, for each 

Territories. By R. R. KuczyNsKI. colony and territory. ‘These materials are 


London: Oxford Univ Press, 1953. in approximately following order, 
497 p pp. $13.00. for each area separately ; this order being 
illustrated here with: the chapter on the Barba. 
his as Adviser on Demography 


ing and in it the 
undertook a "comprehensive survey of f all t the official “Acts and Regulations Soverning the 
censuses, vital statistics, and migra- census. Included are the” questions asked in 


tion data for all parts of the world which came the 1946 census, an and the cost of the under 


under the auspices of the British Colonial taking. Following is a _section on the total | 


Office The results, to date, have appeared in 
three volumes, each volume treating a different — 
part of the world. Volume I considered areas In addition to presenting the ‘numbers, many | 
of W est Africa; Volume II dealt with South comments on their accuracy are included, as 


gh Commission Territories, East = as an occasional side “comment on some 


= mainland the various ; in 


7 ‘thereof, and covering pl f bi th, 4 
tion, the Falkland Islands and a small number 


race, marital status, etc. Birth and death regis- 
_ of other non-Caribbean colonies in the Western — tration, including the history of such legislation 


(registration of christenings and burials by the 
__ The author died in 19 y which time he Clergy was first introduced into Barbados i in 
had | completed most of the work on this volume. 1661), and the type of "registration forms: 
& “His daughter, Dr. Brigitte Long, prepared 4 used at present, constitute another section. 
we Se for publication ern Rng This is followed by a a section on birth and death 
Statistics including some brief analysis of the 

death ‘including ‘the results from the 1946 trends in these rates. jo © 
census: of population of the British ‘West In- ‘There is. no question that a remarkably 


dies. On the whole, this book adheres faith- thorough and careful job has been done. In 


doing, the author has made available large 


population in hich the population counts, 


amounts of material which otherwise would: 


as edi rolumes, the 
In this, as in the two ages dle gy. have remained buried in the archives of the 


 author’s intentions are to review the demo- 
—_ data available for the area concerned, Be in London, ¢ or perhaps -_ 
and to pass some judgments on the remained ‘scattered among colonies. In 
and accuracy of these statistics. Summary truth, the job of the student who wishes to 
‘statistics for each of the areas are included pursue further study of the demography of 
also. No attempt is made to reproduce detailed any of the areas covered by the author 1s 


"census nor to present definitive analyses greatly eased by the _comprehensiveness an and 


vital and migration statistics are all discussed, 
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oN atal and Settlement. 
comes in for considerable attention. 
There is R. H. Smith’s Labour Resources of 
Natal (1950). The African Factory Worker 
221 p p.) is a case | of, one 


istics for | 


enada or 


is inten. | 


esires ty 
whatever 
é should | 
Czynski’s 


together 
ailability 
for each 
lals are | 
order, 
r being 
Barba- 

Story of 
iced the 
ing the 
sked in 
> under. 
ne | total 

‘counts, 

iscussed, 


‘the situation as of 1948 and the 

probable future of the movement. A fourth | 4 
The aim was to ‘Present an. accurate and com-— , but published by the South African In- 
prehensive picture of the region. It is a long stitute of ate Relations, considers Indian Life 
time project, the first fruits of which are be- and Labour in Natal (1952, 64 PP). 
ginning to appear. The publication combines The most ambitious | publication to date is 


| take a ee survey of the province of Natal. 


some main “ “volumes’ ’ and a series of briefer The Durban Housing Survey (1952, 508 pp.), 
“reports.” § Six of each have - appeared. Eight or subtitled A Study of Housing in a ‘Malti-Rocial 
- more are underway, a few in press. The volumes Urban Community. Experiment at Edendale 
are all cloth bound and illustrated. Many make > (1951, (250 pp.) is a case study of non- ome 


good use of charts. settlements. Part I provides historical, demo- _ 
It is impossible, of course, to review all of graphic, social and economic data, “including — 
the available publications within the necessary discussions of education and religion. Part II 
"ace limitations. It | is important to call the reports on the Indians and the Africans sepa- 

: series to the attention of the American social rately as to » composition of households, housing, 


scientists for at two reasons. Ih ‘the income and nutrition and 
study far, The Smaller 


4) but amy economists, ‘——— Towns of Natal (1953, 112 pp.), is a survey 
| and anthropologists. than once the seven towns representative of the 


| q 


inces of one troubled the British 69 This is study of. the ‘descendants 


in Commonwealth ¢ of Nations, = one John Dunn, a dominant figure in Zulu-— 
r The Population of Natal by M. H. Alsop land in the ‘second half of the nineteenth ‘cen- 
ti 


f to four persons. The latter figure is half, the * 
ate almost twice the Indian figure. The 


, Indian Community in Natal (two volumes) will — 


(1952, 144 pp.) and the forthcoming Popula- tury whose forty-eight native wives bore wand 


ion Distribution of Natal, for instance, reveal over a hundred children, all of whom were 


striking differences among the four reared as Christians and some educa- 


population groups of the province and thus tion, Settled today on a reserve of some 10, 000 


the widely different needs to be met and the acres, the 200 members of forty- “seven Dunn 
necessary: complexity of adequate social plan- 


ag d population of the Reserve, which totals slightly 


Among the studies es still to appear a: are 


mative population, on the other hand, has a concerned with social services, education, agri- — 
family size close to the European but a — and industrial 


self is divided and The presses this reviewer as a achieve- 
Professor Burrows and his colleagues 


with this large and built a sound fact in a 


each of by v hi h the A J 

| thoroughness Dy which the 

tre these | ography carried through his t 

and) Columbia | 
) 

Natal Regional Survey (V 

Noy () ard  Tiniversci and living COndItIOnNS. abDor um- 
t bor 
| 
> 
= 
many 
ded, as 
some 
follows, | This is true of all the volumes listed merce and industry. As with some of the other 
dequa no person is named as author. In the studies the data for this one were gathered by 
ge, § place the volumes examined by this field investigation supplemented by use of the = #$§ [— 
ch reg r throw _deal of light on actual cencyc 
gislati 
sectio { 
dea 
of the ie 
arkably 
le large — 
would 
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number. of import: nt areas. They are the re- urban ¢ circum sstences and especially 
‘sult of genuine cooperation. In most of the gentry, the non-kin forces are even MOre im-| prostitutio’ 
volumes this reviewer has examined there is _ portant, whether the matters concerned bel & it di 
careful definition of terms and concepts. The guild organizations, employment, 4 busines On top of 
interpretations and generalizations offered are transactions, and ranting of of China 
based on the data. The serious problems of the official favors. and the er 
Union of South “Africa are frankly recognized. Dr. Fried identified three types of ‘ow. children 
The recommendations appear sound. Some are forces: namely, friendship, kan- ch’ing, “and Heaven. 
‘courageous and will arouse opposition in class. Kan-ch’i ing occupies, however, | the major} js inescap 
tain quarters. They have been made on the part of Dr. Fried’s attention. A look at D; kinship or 
authority of social facts, patiently gathered and . _Fried’s material, and according to the reviewer also a mos 


objectively presented. It is probably clear even -Gatngull on Chinese life, he finds it hard ty the b behavi 


all vices” 


_ from so brief a review that the survey tech- distinguish between the concepts of friendship! was s one re 
nique has been ‘employed more than any other. and kan-ch’i ing. This is, however, a relatively never dev 
_ The refinements of method and the interplay "in matter. Dr. Fried has undoubtedly Mae equipment 
of empirical data and theoretical concepts an excellent contribution in pointing out tha corruption 
- though not absent are less evident than in some in the life of the local community as well as jp This was 
4 of the more -Tecent research in | the United China as a whole, kinship and affinal ties wer} tionalist 1 
“States. But the Natal Regional Survey. studies, not all the forces operating. W hen all has been | forces whi 
as a pioneer effort, began where the situation said, however, the social scientist must ask) kinship tie 
p ‘dictated that they begin. In comparison with “Which | is more important in or more basic tp as Chiang 
_ many of the studies of our National Resources "Chinese society, the kinship ties or the non-kin} This lea 
Planning» Board and its s state counterparts in ties?” Here the reviewer finds much to be de- lem implie 
the 1930's, these studies of Natal should be Dr. Fried has counted nos noses, so to “speak Dr. Stewar 
equally useful to those concerned in making and come to conclusions, among others, such kin | ties ar 
social” policy. In terms of Natal | they meet as) the following: “In any society in which the} can we sa 
social scientist’s obligation to put sound, , Population is so huge as in China . . . th! ofa move 
interpreted data at the - disposal of policy _ thought of f affecting connection through kin this comm 
_makers. For Americans the series presents” an is. unrealistic” 212). Had Dr. Fried) whole? TI 
interesting and valuable social portrait of an looked back at America, he would have found | not the on 
_ important but to us little known province of that the fact that only a handful of Americans Ch'u, Ch’t 
British dominion. An make the grade as Hollywood stars has not | years of 

EpMuND DE ‘prevented. Hollywood from being an important | 
Columbia University object of aspiration for men and women, and in World 


not prevented Hollywood styles, preferences | ties of the 


f 


idiosyncracies from exerting important intentional 

> effects among untold millions. Dr. Fried should, many part 
have f h l 

Sow ave found that, although non-kin ties are oper- regime mi 


ative in China, these non-kin ties are largely | had no al 
raeger, Inc., » 1953. _xiv, pp. kin patterns. For example, in | routes for 


In this aaa to our literature on most parts of China where there is faceto-! to make fi 
_ community studies, Dr. Fried has presented face contact between unrelated tenants and! subservien 
not only a description ; and analysis of the local their landlords, they would address each othe | tions woul 
: scene as such, but has also advanced a thesis in some kinship terms, with the tenants assuml- were, in 
that is at once new and provocative. This thesis = those of the lower generation while the | Once again 
is that although kinship as a social force in’ landlords assumed those of the higher ones. The | ‘comparisor 
regulating and determining action and orienta- thing is true of members of the gentry! sult of We 
tion in Chinese society has been very much Or would-be members who hope to develop shortage 
emphasized by social scientists, the equally, and some effective ties outside of their kin grou | coupled w 
in many ways more important, non-kin forces in the provincial capital or in the nates | and birth: 
have suffered from neglect. capital. most important thing any al! It is well 
The community in question is Ch’u Hsien in bitious Chinese wanted to do was to outshine | moved in 
east China, a community that is intermediary his parents and ancestors; ‘that was why they | | tistically t 
between a village and a metropolitan city. Dr. all were so eager to go back to their home | 
Fried has shown with great thoroughness the communities to display — their grandeur after | 
extent to which non- min forces operate in the reaching success. The most — cardinal of al| 
life of the | ‘community. y. In the agricultural Virtues was filial piety, : so that, | upon death of | 
_ milieu, these forces affect Jand tenure, produc-— one o of his parents, an official was required t0| 
tion, trade and exchange, religion and _cere- relinquish his services to the government in | 


‘monialism, education and ‘recreation. In the order ‘to attend the grav res. The most ot of | 


: 
7 
| 
= 
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i 
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ol 


business | 

nting of! of China have fh been called parent a: come to ‘the on that this pg 
—_— the emperor regarded all the people as his : reverse of the American family system ny 
non) children while | he himself was the Son of Chinese pattern. But the fact is that those 


Ying, and | Heaven. In view of these facts, the conclusion © who have moved in. with their parents- in-law © a 
he major} js inescapable that -self-i -improv ement through as a ‘result of the housing emergency usually 
k at Dr | kinship or affinal ties was not only a. a dream but © try. to move out of it as soon as they can ~ i 7 
eviewers| also a most important living reality motivating manage or feel dissatisfied. And when the same — _ 

hard to} the behavior of a majority of the Chinese. This yestigator. revisits the United States in 


riendship | was one reason why Chinese modern industries - he may find that the once apparent trend of 

relatively, never developed, for whatever capital and return to the larger family had unwound itself” 

dly mad | equipment were available dribbled aw ay through — because the intrinsic nature of American cul- 

Out that} corruption in which familism figured largely. ture patter is self-reliance, with an an increasing ¢ 

vel] asin} This was also one of the reasons why the — toward “the physical, _ psychological 

ties wee | tionalist rule ‘could not raise itself from the and even ‘cultural ; separation between the gen- 


has been | forces which” led to its ruin, 


nust ask} kinship ties from which even as great a soldier Seen in this light, many of the non- -kin ties 
basic to | as Chiang Kai-Shek was powerless to disengage. in Ch’u which impressed ‘Dr. Fried n might well | 
lem i re is, 0 yon 
to speak | Dr. Steward i in the Foreword. Granted that non- of vethiatian of “this possibility by a return 

ers, such} kin ties are of considerable importance | in Ch’u, visit. And Communist efforts at breaking up 4 
shich the can we say that this represents the spearhead the kin and local ties may well accelerate what 
the) of a movement away from the kinship ties for started under Japanese occupation. But 

ugh kin this community and China as theoretically a distinction is important between 
rr. Fried whole? This is a | possibility, but, in my view, | changes which are internal in origin and = 
ve found) not the only possibility. When | Dr. Fried visited e occur from severe impact from without. 


mericans | Chu, ~Ch’u had just “come out of nearly ten Given the Chinese type of social organization, 
has not} y years of brutal | Japanese “occupation, in many cultural framework, and historical background, 
mportant : ways worse than that of Germany over Europe it was doubtful if the Chinese depended more 
nen, and} in World War II, in which the sentiments and» “upon non- kin ties in 1800 A.D. than in 200° 


eferences | ties of the people were not only neglected but A. D. Western impact from the middle of the 
mportant | intentionally smashed. It is a known fact in 18th century to 1937 probably only s succeeded in 
d should many parts of China that, under such a terrible shaking Ch’u a little. The Japanese occupation — 
are ope} regime many individuals, for sheer survival, — between 1937 and 1945 did a little more. The 


e largely had ‘no alternative but to resort to whatever — Communist | conquest may well make the e non- 


mple, in routes for personal salvation. Many people had ties in Ch’u even more important in the 
face-to- | to make friends with the enemy, or learn to be - future. But the entire series of changes has _: & 


nts and | subservient to them. Naturally non-kin connec- curred under external pressure and | not as a 
ch othe | tions would be increased whether or not these ‘matter: of internal eveluticn. 


S assull-| were, in the eyes of the people, ‘desirable. The above comments are largely matters of 


“Once a again we may clarify the by ‘not deflect the < 
a ‘comparison with the American scene. As a re- - reader’s attention from the essential contribu- 
e gentry sult of World War II, there has been a housing Dr. Fried’s book dis- 
develop | shortage in the United States. This, when _ tion of Dr. ried’s bo P ; 


tance of non-— 
in ” coupled with the increased rates of marriages ee on the nae of importa 
national | 


and births, constituted a housing emergency. — 


sratulated for this original 


any It is well known that ‘many married couples 

outshiné moved in with parents or parents-i in-law. Sta- oF ANCIS L. K. ‘Hsu 
ur 

| of all 


death of 
wuired to) 
ment | in 


nong th} vices was adultery, but _characteristically more generations under the same roof in a 
nore im. prostitution was not regarded as adultery be- United States in the year 1949 could very > (Ue 
not interfer ith anv famil ine__well he m h larger an that far the ae q 
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of Lenquage: A Survey. of 
Related Disciplines in America. By = 
a B. CARROLL. Cambridge: Harvard second part presents four papers on the 


Press, 1953. xi, 289 75. 


— training and research activities of the Institute 


during the two decades. ewe 


Th 
fine book. | It is small, but the type is also n the collection whick 


_ small—and the content is rugged. It is a help of them, “Psy choanalysis as a Basic Science’ 
for all scholars, repeat scholars, interested in the — by pene S. Kubie, is so valuable that 
_ behavioral sciences, as well as s for glene warrants purchasing the book. It is A 
engineers and linguists. While the book is 
c f th 
4 survey, yet Professor “Carroll, ussion of the scientific observer as a fallacy. 


_ prone instrument because of unconscious sym- 
3 dwells long enough on each of the many related © ~ bolic forces. Although difficulty in validating 


fields to give the reader an impressive look at 
sych lyt d 
available theory and research in each. ‘There 
nine — de psychoanalysis is providing knowledge that could 
‘science and relating this science to psychology, — _ ultimately strengthen validation in all scientific 
. 4 ‘the social sciences, , philosophy, education, com- > 


_ Munication engineering, and speech, as well as a ‘She ether is by Talcott Parsons, entitled 
: chapter on organizations, personnel, and publica- “Psychoanalysis. and Social Science.” The aver 


“a tions related to the general subject. The readers age sociologist will have no trouble whatsoever 
this journal will be interested understanding what the other contributors 
3 and 42 pp.; and the "psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and physiologists 
Social sciences, 20 PP. ). An example of the —have to say; Parsons, howev er, may bring him 


~ to full stop. But if he is sufficiently motivated 


- author’s perception: : referring to the work of a 
- Bossard and associates, “His data give support — to wade through the thick molasses of Parsons’ 


to the notion of language as a social index of -_ turgid prose, he will discover a t sociological ¢ com- 
- occupation, religion and social class, and he 


monplace: that the Oedipus comple 
i emphasizes | that ‘language comes in aoe | P 1p plex is related 


aSsIZes home, fa ay. cl to sub-cultural placement within the social struc- 

way to serve as a symbo ome, ami y, class, ji. 

| Heritage: “Anthropological 


author’s defensive posture against 


7 the crude empiricists displayed in “justifying” Edited, with an introduction, by 
study of mental activity in a scientific frame [arcARET Meap and Nicotas Caas. New 
of reference. Tsk, Tsk! Insofar as the science York: Rondom House, 1953. XXX, , 592 pp. 


“of linguistics pertains to the behavioral sciences, $5.00. 


Professor Carroll places it in the category of ‘This fascinating miscellany of 
social | psychology—WALTER Covtv. = 110 selections by more than 80 authors is aimed 
at the restoration of our sense of wonder at the 

“Twenty Years of Psychoanalysis. Edited | by manifold ways of men, lest we lose sight of 
FRANZ ALEXANDER and HELEN Ross. New ‘ ‘that earlier contribution” ” which the varied 
York: W. Ww. Norton and Company, “Inc., _ primitive e societies “had to make to the imag 


1953. 3. 308 pp. nation of civilized man.’ AS series of 


Proceedings of the Scientific Meetings held in 

Chicago on October 11, 1952, to. celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary ‘of the founding of the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. Alexander — tures as no other single collection has a 
8 ‘first reviews the two decades, and his article is _ The book introduces, or reintroduces, a 

q followed by papers on the newly-won place of - to some of the most brilliant accounts of tri 
life available, whether by professional ethnog- 
| ray ers, and should tantalize him 
rangt 


the range of among 


are free of Rotarian luncheon overtones. | 
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national o 


selected n 
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— 
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| 
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tm 
= 
demic in a 
{ demic are 


a ‘from om the fifth cen century B.C. ‘to the wonante all E _ Western medicine was represented by a small 
f continents and Oceania are represented > writers is hospital and a mission college. Doctors and 
include missionaries, explorers, historians, and students from these institutions gave public 
’ captives, as_ well as anthropologists, of many lectures and distributed posters on the scientific 
- ~ pational origins. The theorists are an odd lot, causes and treatment of cholera. Free inocula- — 
selected not primarily for their enduring , value tions were given many townspeople. The ‘people 


| 
q 


issions’ | 
a : in anthropology, but because primitives morn took the injections simply as supplementary 
on the ’ them as “something rich and strange.” Engels, protection in addition to the customary religious 


Crawley, Freud, Levy-Bruhl, Nietzche are and magical precautions. The services of modern _ 


nstitute | 

among them. Mead served as bibliographical medicine were accepted without displacing the 
1 Which and final arbiter; Calas as selector. older beliefs. Civic leaders who supported the 
es. On| Any anthropologist will argue about some of hospital also participated in the traditional re- 


cience” the inclusions and omissions, but this is not 4 ligious rites either out of communal pressure or 4 
that jt | important, in view of the quality of most of personal belief. 

dis ‘material. More important, in the revie reviewer’s In summarizing this limited study Hsu makes 
fallacy. =! is a lack of clarity as to the aims of the 7 two. generalizations: first, that people make little : 
1S sym- volume. Finally, the book is not merely tantaliz- a distinction between magico- -religious means and 
liatng ing, but i in some ways irritating. One- “quarter — scientific knowledge in achieving a desired goal; 
“is also | of the selections are two pages in — or —= that new culture traits are reinterpreted 


modern 


at could 
cientife | the group described; there are no editorial ex- = added to the traditional culture baie with- 


~? planations. The Restoration of Wonder (Mead’s © out replacing or destroying deeply embedded 
titled phrase) is sometimes achieved by the Omission folk beliefs. _ That the products of modern 


a of Information. We must sometimes - remark, science diffuse more rapidly than the methods of —- q 

.tsoever | “How strange!” simply because the context or ‘scientific thinking is not an original discovery. 

utors— | the ethnographer’s explanation is Jacking. But this report has value for its | careful descrip- q 

ologists most successful selections include both a descrip- - tion of a crisis situation and the light it throws — al 

ing him @ of behavior, however bizarre, and an - = ee aspects of social change in modern © 

tivated | planation of that behavior—and there are too Chi 

Parsons | few of these. But if the collection impels further 

al com- | exploration, it is worthwhile, and in any case it -Chiteau-C Gérard: The Life ond Times of 

related | is wonderful reading—Dav | F. ABERLE. ‘alloon Village. By Harry Hotpert TuRNEY- 

| Religion, Science and Human Crises: A Study Press, 1953. xviii, 297 PP. $5. 2 4 

for the West. By e author was a participant observer in 

ondrusian village i in the vicinity of Liege dur. Lol 


Kegan Paul, Aad. 1949 to 1950. With the approaches of the 


social anthropologist, he has managed to capture 
Pi communal crisis caused by a cholera post- war trends in population, social stratifi- 
eal demic in a small Chinese city is the subject of cation, and the institutional and symbolic sys- 4 
lany of this study. Two types of response to the epi- - tems of economic, recreational, political, a _ 


aimed | demic are reported, the traditional Chinese magico-religious life. 

rat the magico-religious practices and the procedures a. The study is enriched by a particularly close | 
sight of | modern scientific medicine. The general charac- 7 “attention to those historical sources that aid a 

varied | letistics of the community, “West Town,” have. understanding of current patterns. This is 
e imag | ‘lready been described in the author’s especially well demonstrated for the social struc- 
rarkable | the Ancestors’ Shadow (1948). ture. There is also an appreciation of such socio- 
e-crises, | traditional methods for with a graphic techniques as the population pyramid, 

1 feasts, | cholera epidemic are reported in great detail, the sociometric scale, and ecological- regional 
fectivel including various religious processions, special approaches to community study. 
ong cil | Seremonies, and popular beliefs. ‘Some of the Because the author is associated with a uni- 
is done food avoidances and folk remedies were found _ versity in the South, there are many cross- s-cul- 

e reader | upon analysis to have moderate therapeutic tural references between Walloon and Deep 

of tribal | value, But the people, as interviewed by Hsu, - South culture. While obviously oriented to the 
ethnog- | ™ade no distinction in their thinking between average culture- -bound reader, these comments, 


of and evaluative, tend to 


lize him | magical and pragmatically valid practices. They 
ns range | ‘carried on the traditional ee without any 
attempt at rational al analysi 


sis. 
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aided students planning comparative investign- world market, the her (the ‘ “dualistic” sphere) | 


which feels the impact of the world market but 
: thor s seems able to justify considering at the same time is still influenced by the sub. 

“his community ‘a microcosm of rural patterns of a traditional communal 

and western European culture. He is always economy and its cultural context. The failures 


orientation toward European peasant cultures to give some added weight | to this contention— 


the emergence of cross-cultural and regional 
Studies of European culture and society in Field Notes on Indonesia: South Celebes, 1949. 
transition. Implied here is the additional investi- By RAayMonpD KENNEDY (Edited 
gation: of regional ur rban centers, and ‘the Harorp ConKLIN). New Haven: Human 


the villagers.— Relations Area Files, 1953. xxiv, (269 Pp. 
5 nnedy was tra 
Economics Economic Policy of Dual ‘killed in the field psy. 


_ ties as Exemplified by Indonesia. By J. “Indonesian acculturation. Part of this tragedy 


Boeke. New York: Institute of Pacific fic Rela that his “major on the levels and 


324 pp. $4.50. “processes of Indonesian acculturation based on 


students familiar with the of stematic interview schedules will not be 

- Boeke (Professor of Eastern Economics in the — ten. However, some 900 pages of field notes, 
_ University of Leyden) this volume brings little letters, and schedules compiled by native assist- 

* that i is new. Iti is in large measure an amalgama- t. _ ants were forwarded by the Indonesian authori- 
tion of two other volumes by the same author © ties to Mrs. Kennedy. Her determination to | 
(The Structure of the Netherlands Indian make this material available, D Dr. Conklin’s ed edit- ll 

_ Economy and The Evolution of the Netherlands ing” which is a monument to his patience and 
Indies Economy, also published by the IPR in. : and the assistance of the staff of zi 
1942 a and 1946, respectively), although the data Human Relations Area Files at Yale are only 
_ that are included here are by no means restricted small evidence of the personal and professional 


to Indonesia inasmuch as the author feels that esteem in which Raymond Kennedy was te | 


_ “the economic problems of Indonesia are typical by those who knew him and Indonesia. The 
for a large and important part of the world.” a” a olume on South Celebes is one of four that 
_ those particularly concerned with problems 


indispensable indeed, for perhaps ‘nowhere They are organized around the “chro- 
have the socio- economic and cultural antitheses nology of his. journal. The HRA key numbers 


the regions been drawn in it were possible to praise these notes. Although ; 
clear and bold lines as here. This antithesis is they possess the vividness of a warm and 


4 


ism. It embraces ni not only 1 the divergent methods — as immediate and hasty impressions. Even the 
. “of production but also the clash in the economic most diligent an 
_ structures themselves and above all the radically 


ethnography will find difficulty 
antithetical ends to which the economic 


- scientific. meaning from them. Professor Ken- 
, earlier work and the memory of those 


who and ai admired him will remain 
is pessimistic that the r mere re improve- e- chief tributes. —Cora | Du Bors 
ment of economic techniques, e.g., creation of an Picthnatanet 


industrial plant, improvements in agricultural Seido (A ‘Theory of the if 


production, and so on, will have any foresee- --Jabanese Family System): Japanese Society | 
beneficent results for | the» underdeveloped P P 


and Asiatic” Family System. 
= Of special interest in this connection are — 


the th di lati “Kyoto: Horitsu_ Bunks Sha, 1953. 
e three chapters regarding the population , 248 260 Yen 
problem. Perhaps the most his PP. 


- conclusions is that in a policy of socio- economic lie sel ‘this book is to clarify two | 
/ development in an underdeveloped area it be- hg points: (1) the 1 family-re relatives relation, and 
comes necessary to operate on two different (2) the Japanese family s system. in relation to 
levels s, one ¥ which is integral with the modern ‘society. The | author uthor discusses the Japanese 


careful to delineate the local, subcultural, re- and. disappointments. recently experienced with | 
gional, and western. More studies with ‘this the Point Four program abroad would seem 
| the pec 
in transition from folk to secular would enab! le Justus M. vAN 


serve presumably as an index. One wishes that 


_ the basis of Boeke’s concept of economic dual- _ humane scholar, they appear here of necessity 
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NOTES» 


of philanthropy, out clearly in 
jn an effort to to the reader many of the As analysis stands, 
reasonably why the Japanese patriarchal student of human behavior will probably» 
family system has had to be maintained in find the excerpts from interviews more chal- _ 
A spite of the outgrowth of the capitalistic society. to further study than Mr. Andrews. 
_ Professor Tamagi points out Tepeatedly that rather timid remarks. And the anxious philan- all 


the peculiar development of Japan’ s capitalistic  thropist + will be as confused, at the end of the 


has caused various inconsistencies book as at the beginning, about the attitudes 
problems in the society, and that these social of the public to giving —AILEEN D. Ross 

have been solved, on 
by maintaining the family s system and the pat- Community H Health Action: A ‘Study of / Com- 
= of cooperative work of family members. munity Contrast. By A. MILLER 

The patriarchal family system _and the sisted by others). East ‘Lansing: 


talistic society could exist side by side, par- "State Press, 1953. 192 Pp. $3.00. 


book is a a detailed study of the 


a It is worth notice that he concludes by say- of cit citizen action in small American communities" 
ing, “In order to abolish Kazoku Sozoku Seido — 


= family inheritance system], it is necessary — 

for Japanese society to revise her ‘peculiar e eco- 

nomic and national functions. The family in- 
heritance sy stem could not. be substantially 


- abolished unless both functions are char changed.” te were selected comprising 58 per cent of the _ 
Cuten-Hsun H HUANG 


=) communities which responded to a screening 
Toward Giving. By FL EMERSON intensive field work and case study in New 


throughout the entire c country in their efforts to ‘ 
acquire adequate hospital facilities, health de- “ 
partments and consumer-sponsored prepay ment 
plans, but with emphasis on hospital facilities. _ 
From 1 the entire country 218 small communi- 7 


— New York: Russell Sage Founda- York, Indiana, Alabama, Wyoming and Cali- 


tion, 1953. 145 pp. $2.00. _ Eh fornia. Between regions, broad contrasts and 
similarities were revealed in the way commu- 
This is a short analysis of an exploratory 


nities went about a acquiring hospital facilities. 
dy of 91 interviews on attitudes to giving — 
giving The study is detailed and engagingly written 


4 carried out by the National Opinion ‘Research : 
t Center for ‘the Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. J is undoubtedly a contribution to the grow- 2 


Andrews is a staff member of this Foundation, _ ing literature on community structure and func- 


has already w several competent books tion, On the other hand, some critical questions 


on philanthropy. need to be posed. The study purports to be an 7 
analysis of community process in solving health 


_ The extensive ietecviow schedule (85 main bl b tei 
questions) is presented in the Appendix. hy OO, Oe it is not placed in a larger con- 
text of social processes for solving other prob- 


purpose is to ascertain public opinion towards 1 h h deli d 
different aspects of philanthropy, such as atti- _ lems such as housing, delinquency, and so on. — 
on eneral, gov Are all community processes similar regardiess 


participation i in philanthropy, fund- raising tech- of objectives, or do they vary? 


‘niques, and a list. 35: speci specific consideration: to place community 


rag _ processes in a larger context, what is the role 
agencies. forces external to the community (such as 
‘Construction Act) in stimulating 

action? In the health field external influences _ ; 

important because hardly any 


Mr. Andrews claims the 


_ grounds, no valid generalizations can be. ma 


_ from the material. Rather, his purpose in draw- “organized health activity is is solely a local S 


he subject for further 
ing it together i 1S ‘to open the yec r deav or financially. 
‘study. In order to accomplish this he quotes Finally, a serious gap in the 
‘liberally from interview material and keeps his “mitted by the author—was the decision to omit = 
own interpretation to a minimum. ‘This is a communities which had experienced unsuccess- ie =i 
mm wise procedure i in view of his purpose, but his ful hospital building projects, thus precluding _ 
Tg own broad know ledge e of philanthropy could a comparison between successful and unsuccess- 
have been used to help future students with a ful projects. —OpIN Ww. ANDERSON 
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